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Preface. 


The old Gazetteer of Azamgarh was compiled and 
edited by Mr. F. H. Fisber, and did not profess to be 
more than a reconstruction, in the form of a Gazatteer, 
of the ample materials in Mr. J. R. Reid’s Settlement 
Report ; while the directory app ears to have been com- 
piled by Babu Bhuban Cbandar Bose, the head clerk of 
the Azamgarh colleotorate. The new volume is different 
in form, but most of the material, as in the old, has been 
derived from Mr. Reid’s Settlement Report — a book 
which, as every officer who has been in the district 
admits, contains complete information on almost every 
matter and gives almost as true a picture of the district 
to-day as it did in 1877. For new matter I am chiefly 
indebted to the rent-rate, assessment and final settlement 
reports of Messrs. J. C. Smith and C. E. Crawford, 
I.C.S.j while the history has been compiled from a 
variety of sources and the directory has been greatly 
enlarged. I also desire to acknowledge the ready help 
rendered by Mr. G. C. W. Ingram in supplying material 
and notes on various points. 

Naini Tal : 

July 1909. 


B.L. D.-B. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 


The disfcricfc of Azamgarh is fche soafcliernmosfc of the three 
which constitute the Gorakhpur division and comprises a some- 
what irregularly shaped tract o£ country lying south of the 
Ghagra river between the parallels of 25° 38' and 26 ° 27' north 
latitude and 82° 40' and 83° 52' east longitude. It is bounded 
.on the east by the Ballia district, on the south by the districts 
of Jaunpur and Ghazipur, and on the west by those of Jaunpur 
and Sultanpur, the boundaries in each case being purely artificial. 
On the north lie Ihe districts of Fyzabad and Gorakhpur ; but 
wdiereas there is no natural frontier between Azamgarh and 
Fyzabad, the Ghagra river separates this district from Gorakhpur 
for the whole length of their common boundary. The extreme 
length of the district from west to east is 69 miles, and the extreme 
breadth from north to south is 54 miles. The total area is a 
variable quantity. This is due to the erratic action of the Ghagra 
river which is apt to vary its channel from year to year in a 
remarkable fashion. According to the returns of the last survey 
and settlement, the total area was 1,413,731 acres ; but these 
were not the returns of a single year and a more satisfactory esti- 
mate will be obtained if an average of several years be struck. It is 
necessary, however, to notice that 67 square miles of territory 
comprised in 102 villages were transferred to Azamgarh from 
Gorakhpur on October 1st, 1904 ; so that the average area of the 
district for the three years ending in 1907 amounts to 1,412,613 
acres or 2,207*2 square miles. In the western parganas there are 
several villages belonging to Fyzabad which are isolated in the 
midst of Mahul, and there is one isolated village of Azamgarh in 
Fyzabad territory. 

In its general aspect the district is a level plain witliont any 
hills or natural eminence, the only variations in the surface being 
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A~amgar7i J)istrict. 


Tiie Southern 
tract. 


caused by tbe banks o£ tbe small streams that drain it. 
Except in the proximity of tbe Gbagra, tbe country slopes 
very gently towards tbe south-east. Here and there will be 
found depressions of varying depth and extent, in which the 
surface drainage of tbe interior collects. On tbe other hand, 
there are some high-1 3 ’ing itscbv plains. Neither in the hollows 
nor in the iisar do trees grow, and the landscape of the southern 
half of the district, where they are few, for the greater 
part of the year is dreary in the extreme. There are only two 
natural divisions — the southern low-lying tract and the nor- 
thern or high-lying tract. They differ markedly from one an- 
other, and in the latter a distinction may be drawn between 
the interior uplands which consist of comparatively old for- 
mations of alluvial deposit, and the riverine alluvium, which 
lies in the valleys of the rivers and is liable to change- 

The dividing line of the two tracts lies roughly along 
the metalled road which runs from Sliahganj through Azam- 
garli to Mau. The soil of this portion of the district is, for 
the most part, claj’- ; much of the laud lies low and marshes 
and lakes abound. It is drained by the Gangi, Udanti, Besu, 
Maiigai and Bhainsahi rivers. These take their rise in lines 
of swamps, beginning in the case of the Gangi, Besu, and 
Mangai on the western border of the district or in Jaun- 
pur beyond, and in the case of the Udanti and Bhainsahi 
within the district- itself. These rivers all Sow in an easter- 
ly or south-easterly direction and their waters eventually fall 
into the Ganges, those of the Gangi and Besu directly, those 
of the Udanti after joining the Besu, and those of the 
Mangai and Bhainsahi after uniting with the Sarju. In the 
upper portions of their courses the beds of these streams 
are but little below the level of the surrounding country, 
and they are dammed at frequent intervals for irrigation ; 
it is only on the eastern confines of the district that their 
channels are deeply cut and well-defined. In this direction 
also tbe soil is lighter and the villages more resemble those 
in the northern half of the district ; but such villages are 
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few in number and form but a small portion of tlie tract. 

Throiigliout the remainder the country consists of alternate 
elevations and depressions, the latter containing marshes and 
rice land, the former, where the soil is good and not in- 
fected with zd5ar, being occupied by hamlets which are sur- 
rounded by every variety of crop. The area of this portion 
of the district may be roughly put at 928 square miles. 

The northern tract is divisible into two portions, the np- The Norticra 

lands known as hangar and the lowland in the vicinity of tract, 

the Gihagra which is Ciilled the hachhar. The hangar is the 
most fertile and most stable portion of the district. A por- 
tion of it is cat off from the rest in tbe north-east by the 
Chlioti Sarju. This is drained partly by that river and 
partly by some minor channels flowing into the Ghagra. 

But the rest of the hangar is drained by the Tons river and 
its alflueiits, the Tvuawar, Ungri, Majliui, Silani, Saksui 

and Kayar. The Tons itself crosses the district from Ahraula 
in the west to Man in the east, near which it joins the 

Ghhoti Sarjii. Both it and its tributaries have deep, well- 
marked sinuous courses, that of the Tons being particularly 
tortuous. The valley of the Tons is narrow, and on tliis 
account there are periodical floods which do a considerable 

amount of damage along its course ; but, so far as the crops 

on either side are concerned, the area a^ected is not large. 

The soil of the hangar tract is a good firm loam which, in 
the neighbourhood of the rivers, becomes light and in a few' 
cases even sandy. Clay is found in the narrow depressions 
in which the various drainage channels originate, and there 
are isolated patches of clay and usar resembling those found 
in tbe southern tract. These are not, however, numerous ; and, 
generally speaking, groves and trees are numerous, giving- 
to the landscape a cheerfnl and smiling prospect. The fer*^ 
tility of the soil is great, the population is very dense, and 
the people are scattered all over the village area in small 
hamlets and tiny settlements. 

The portion of the northern tract which is included in 
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the haclihav area consists o£ two portions, one being the 

valley o£ the present Ghagra river and the other an old 
bed. The kachhav in the former direction forms a strip of 
country on the average six miles broad, except at one point, 
namely, Dohri-ghat. Here the hangar juts out to the north, 

protected by kankar reefs, and with the aid of a similar 

promontary on the north bank confines the river in a chan- 
nel not hal£-a-mile wide. It is a few miles to the west 

of Dohri that the Ghagra itself, or a large branch of it, at one time 
turned to flow in a southerly direction across the district to join 
the Ganges. This bed has long been deserted and is now 
only occupied by the Chhoti Sarju, a comparatively sinal 
stream; but the effect of the great river’s passage has never 
been obliterated and the surface of the country is markedly 
different from that of the hangar^ which flanks it on either 
side, and closely resembles the land in the vicinity of the 
Ghagra itself. The Ohhoti Sarju rises in the Fyzabad district 
and, after flowing across Atraulia, enters the alluvial country 
in the north of pargana Gopalpur. In Gopalpur a branch 
of the Ghagra lias cut into the channel of the Chhoti Sarju 
and scoured out a wide course for it until, it approaches 
the eastern boundary of pargana Sagri. At this point the 
water of the Ghagra returns to the parent stream througli 
the Badrauwan naZa, while the Ohhoti Sarju begins a sep- 
arate life again. It then flows down the^ old, abandoned 
bed of the Ghagra and joins the Tons a little above the 
town of Mau, the united stream being henceforth known as the 
Sarju and falling into the Ganges near Ballia. The soil 
in the hachhar is, for the most part, sand covered in the 
depressions with deposits of clay silt of varying thickness. 
But the Ghagra is far less rich in silt than the Ganges, and 
the general quality, especially in the immediate vicinity of 
the main stream, is not high. Those portions of the northern 
strip of kacTiTiar that lie at some distance back from the river 
and the whole of that which lies along the lower course of 
the Chhoti Sarju are less liable to floods and injurious de- 
posits than those portions which are situated nearer the stream ; 
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they maintain a fair average of fertility, but it is well below 
that of the hangar. The whole of this division of the district is 
liable to injury from floods, which have been known to sweep 
through the Gliagra valley and down that of the Chhoti 
Sarju to a point beyond the village of Pakri ; and the country 
abounds with long narrow lakes which are really only sections 
of old water courses, the best known and largest of these 
being those of Salona, Pakri-Pewa and Narja. 

There is little to be said concerning the soils of Azamgarh, as 
they are nearly all varieties of clay ; but differences are locally 
recognised and these deserve some mention. The clay which is 
the predominant soil in the southern portion of the district is 
divided into three classes. The clean grey clay which contains 
little organic matter is the prevalent variety and is known as 
matiara ; while that which lies in the depressed ri« ‘e-lands and 
assumes a blackish colour from the admixture of organic matter is 
known to the people as karail. In the vicinity of the raised waste 
tracts, the soil is lighter both in texture and in colour and is called 
kabsa ; it appears to have in it a larger amount of saline matter 
than either inatiara or karail and it is a less fertile soil. It also 
dries soon and cracks but little, whereas karail shrinks greatly 
under the influence of drought. Matiara, on the other band, is a 
fertile, plastic clay which grows all varieties of crops. In the 
northern portion of the district, the proportion of sand in the soil 
is greater than in the south, and the prevailing earth becomes a 
loam, known to the people as balsundar ; while a very sandy 
variety is called balui. Clay soils and rice-lands, however, are 
also met with, generally in or near the swamps and lakes. Besides 
these natural divisions, artificial distinctions are also recognised 
by the people, and, considered with reference to their crop-bear- 
ing capabilities, the soils of the district may be divided into two 
great classes -the rice-lands called Mari, dhanao, or dhankar, 
and those bearing spring and other crops which are known as 
harjins. In the Jiarjins area the people draw a further distinction 
between the land round and between the hamlets which regularly 
receives the most labour and the best manure, and the out-lying 
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Azamgavli District, 


The Ghagra 
Biver. 


fields* The former is known as per and the latter an 

anology being drawn from a tree, the trank of which is called 
per and the out-lying branches palo or palah\ These terms 
are not, however, universally applied to Jiarjins land only ; but in 
some parts, especially in the south of the district, the harjins land 
ds generally spoken of as per^ the other term, palo^ being applied 
to the rice-land. Per corresponds to the iam, gauhan, goen}\ or 
goini of other districts ; but the intermediate class of land, whi-:h is 
generally known in the Doab as manjli «, is no: represented in 
Azaingarh. 

The Ghagra is a great river, navigable throughout its length in 
this district, and indeed for a long distance beyond the boundaries 
of Azamgarh, by boats of as much as 1,000 maiinJs burthen. 
The river has its origin in the mountains of Kuinaun and Nepal, 
and is formed by the combined waters of the Chauka, Kauriala, 
Eapti and many smaller streams. It swells during the rains to an 
immense size, and, as the current is then very strong and rapid, 
the damage done by flooding is frequently severe. The course of 
the river in this district is only confined to a single channel at 
Dohri-ghat where hankar reefs appear : elsewhere its banks consist 
of the soft sandy deposits which it has itself formed. The valley 
varies in width, but is sometimes as much as ten miles broad ; and 
when flood water is passing down the river, the current oscillates 
within wide limits. Irs action, however, is capricious in the 
extreme. It will at times form one or more subsidiary channels, 
into any one of which it may suddenly turn its whole force, tear- 
ing through the intermediate land. At such times it deposits 
nothing but sand ; but at other times it will confine itself to a 
single channel and lay down stretches of fertilising silt. The 
sudden changes to which the Ghagra’s course is liable have been 
well illustrated during the last forty years. For two or three 
years before 1872 the pver began cutting away much of the high 
land on its banks in Natthupur ; three or four deep nalas were 
also excavated by it towards the south, through which largo rapid 
streams flowed into the Ratoi Tal and out again into the Ghagra 
by the Haha nala. To prevent this again occurring a large embank-- 
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ment, over eight miles in length, was constructed from Surajpur to 
Dubari. This embankment, however, proved insufficient to divert 
the course of the river ; further works were constructed on an 
extensive scale in 1895, and subsequently it was found necessary 
to throw out spurs in the hope of restraining the river. Again in 
1885 the river began to threaten the road which leads from 
Jaunpur to Gorakhpur to the west of Dohri-ghat, and so serious was 
its encroachment that a diversion of the road for about two miles 
was constructed. But the most important recent change in the 
course of the Ghagra is that which was directly responsible 
for the transference of 67 square miles of territory from Gorakhpur 
to Azamgarh in 1901. In 1879 the river formed the common 
boundary between the two districts for its entire length in Azam- 
garh. At the resurvey of the district in 1901, it was found that 
close above the Fyzabad and Azamgarh boundary tho Ghagra 
broke up into three minor channels and one main channel, the 
latter of which was then flowing some six miles within the 
Gorakhpur boundary. At the village of Ganglpur all the channels 
united and formed a single stream for a distance of about three 
miles, this stream constituting, from Gangipur to Parsia, the 
dividing line between the two districts. Since the re-adjustment of 
territory in 1904, however, the Ghagra has again become the 
common boundary of Gorakhpur and Azamgarh, its total length 
from point to point being about 44 miles. 

The minor channels that traverse the district have already been 
mentioned : none of them are in any sense important streams and 
they will be again briefly noticed in connection with the drainage 
system of the district. Some account too has been given of the 
‘ Chhoti Sarju ; but the only stream that can be dignified with the 
name of a river is the Tons, into which the Chhoti Sarju flows. 
The Tons takes its rise many miles beyond the borders of Azam- 
garh in the district of Fyzabad. It flows parallel wdth the Ghagra till 
it enters the district six miles north-east of Mahul : dt is soon after 
joined by a small tributary called the Majhni on the borders of 
pargana Nizamabad and it flows thence in a very tortuous course 
for about 35 miles to the civil station of Azamgarh. Thence it 
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runs north-eastwards for eight miles to Birman in the south of 
Sagri and tiien south-eastwards past Muhammadabad to the 
point of junction with the Ohhoti Sarju. The united stream 
flows south-south-east through pargana Mau-Nathbhan jan and again 
for a short distance through pargana Muhammadabad, finally 
passing out into the Ghazipur district. The stream of the Tons is 
perennial, but during the dry months of the year only a sluggish 
current of water flows in the bottom of its bed. For four or five 
months the stream is said to be large enough to bear boats of over 
one hundred maunds burthen, but it is little used for traffic. 

The lakes and jhils of the district are not only very numerous, 
but in many cases of considerable size. Altogether nearly 
140,000 acres are under water, and although this also includes the 
rivers, the latter constitute but a small proportion of the whole. 
The area is greatest in tahsil Ghosi, and after that come Sagri, 
Deogaon and Ahraula. Most of these swamps are duo to the 
existence of depressions in the surface of the country ; but whereas 
some of them find a natural outlet for their surplus waters down 
the nalas which drain the country and indeed form the sources of 
those nalaSy others lie in depressions between the main drainage 
lines of the country and have no such outlet. Those that exist in 
the kachhar country, however, have probably had their origin in 
fluvial action in the past, and represent a pool in the course of some 
old stream. Ldkes md jhils are more numerous in the southern 
portion of the district than in the northern. Those that lie at the 
heads o£ nalas become dry or nearly so in the hot season, except 
where the flow of surplus water has been obstructed by the dams 
which are commonly thrown across them at short intervals : in the 
rainy season, however, they are full of water and spread over con- 
siderable areas. Those, on the other hand, which lie between the 
drainage channels are only able to discharge their surplus water 
into the nalas and generally hold water for a longer period than 
those at the heads of the nalas, though they rarely outlast the 
hot weather. In the northern tract the swamps with which the 
drainage channels are connected are not so extensive as in the 
southern tract ; nor in the uplands between the main channels are 
the marshes or lakes so numerous and large as they are there. 
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Ihe largest of these lakes are, in the southern tract, those known 
as Kotail, Jainuawan and Gumadih in tahsil Deogaon ; the 
Kuinbh lake on the border of pargana Mahul and Deogaon ; the 
Pukh lake in pargana Mahul ; the Asauna lake in Muhamraadabad ; 
and, largest of all, the Gambhirban lake in pargana Nizamabad. 
While the water in these holds out, they abound in aquatic vegeta- 
tion and contain considerable quantities of fish. In the northern 
section of the district, however, the only lakes that deserve mention 
are the Koila and Kasila-Gasila lakes in pargana Mahul, the Kaili 
and Duhia-Birna lake in pargana Atraulia, the Ara lake on the 
borders of Kauria and Atraulia, the Telhnan lake on the borders 
of Kauria andNizamabad, and the Manchhil lake in pargana Ghosi; 
there is also a chain of swamps in pargana Sagri. But the most 
important lakes are to be found in the kacJihar. * The Salona Tal 
in Sagri is estimated to be over 12,000 feet long by 9,000 feet 
broad, its depth being some 20 feet. The Pakri-Pewa Tal in 
Ghosi is 6 miles long, 2 miles broad, and some 25 feet deep ; while 
the Narja Tal in Muhammadabad and the Ratoi Tal iuNatthnpur 
cover each some 5,000 acres. The first three of these never dry up 
completely and have probably been formed by the Ghagra with 
which each is still connected by a small channel ; though in 1897 
most of the Salona Tal dried up, its bed being sown with wheat. 
The Pakri-Pewa is the largest and the deepest of these lakes, and 
on its surface are floating masses of vegetation, locally known as 
lads^ which are said to be capable of supporting a person walking 
on them. The Ratoi Tal has an outlet to the east, called the Haha, 
of which mention has already been made. 

Though the Ghagra is the largest river in the district, 
little of the drainage of Azamgarh falls into it. The only streams 
that join it are a few minor nalas in the kachhar of the north, 
such as the Badrauwan and the Haha, and two small streams, the 
Pharai and the Basnai, which drain parganas Natthupur and 
Ghosi; but though the latter run into the Ghagra, they do so 
beyond the boundaries of the district. The drainage system of 
Azamgrah has been explained to some extent by the foregoing 
account of the swamps and jhils and it only remains to amplify it. 
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The southern portion o£ the district is a series of narrow parallel 
sections of country that lie longitudinally east and west. They 
are divided from each other by lines of swamps, and, after 
the outlets from the swamps become well-defined, by the nalas 
whose names have already been mentioned. While the drainage 
lines are in the initial stage of swamp, the country in their neigh- 
bourhood is, during the rainy season, little better than a large 
shallow lake. As the outlets work eastward and become deeper, 
the country within immediate reach of them is much more rapidly 
and effectively drained. But in the table-land between their 
deepened beds, new catchment basins and drainage systems are 
formed, which also end eventually in nalas and well-defined water 
courses. Hence, although the eastern portion of the district is on 
the whole better and more rapidly drained than the western, 
extensive marshy tracts are not wanting there also. The northern 
portion, however, is not, like the southern, divided into natural 
sections of regular form. Some of the drainage channels take their 
rise in a series of swamps, as in the south; but others such as the 
Kunwar, Majhui, Tons, Silani and Suksui have well-defined deep- 
cut channels, the land in the vicinity of their banks being in some 
cases cut up by ravines. As might also be gathered from the 
comparative rarity of deep marshes, therefore, this portion of the 
district is much more effectively drained than the southern. 
Generally speaking, the drainage of the northern tract is sufificient, 
but in the southern tract it is liable to derangement if the monsoon 
is at all abnormal. Here too some obstruction is offered to the flow 
of surplus water by artificial means, for the natural escape is 
blocked by the people themselves in order to conserve water for 
rice cultivation. 

Though development has been carried to a high pitch in Azam- 
garh, the barren area is, compared with some other districts, large. 
The figures vary slightly from year to year and consequently a better 
idea can he obtained by taking the average for a period of years, while 
those of 1908, the latest year on record, will be found in the appendix.^ 
For the three preceding years the area returned as barren waste 
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averaged 334,505 acres or over 23 per cent, of the entire district, 
the annual fluctuations varying with the total area. These returns, 
however, require some further explanation for the greater part of 
the land coming under this head cannot properly be described as 
barren, at any rate in the sense of waste land unfit for cultivation. 
As has been already remarked, nearly 140,000 acres are covered 
with water ; while of the remainder 44,470 acres are occupied by 
village sites, roads and the like. There remain, therefore, some 
151,800 acres which are actually unculturable or less than 10 
per cent, of the whole district. Among the tahsils the area is 
greatest in Deogaon where it averages 45,731 acres, and after 
Deogaon come Ahraula with 35,586, Muhammadabad with 29,368, 
and Azamgarh with 25,696 acres. There are only 11,000 acres of 
barren waste in Sagri and no more than 4,421 acres in Ghosi, 
the proportion to total area in the last tahsil being only 1*89 per 
cent. The area is not only actually but also relatively largest in 
Deogaon where it comprises 18*38 of the total area of the tahsil, 
while it exceeds 13 per cent, in Azamgarh, Ahraula and Muhain- 
madabad. These waste lands consist for the most part of the soil 
geuerically called mar. In its narrower and more strict interpre- 
tation, usar only implies land which has been injured by the saline 
efflorescence known as reh. These waste tracts are generally on a 
comparatively high level and, in the southern portion of the 
district especially, they alternate with low-lying rice-lands. 
During the dry months of the year the usar plots are covered for 
the most part with a white puffy dust, but in some of them the 
efflorescence does not appear on the surface, though the soil may 
be strongly infected with saline ingredients which preclude culti- 
vation. The usar patches in the hangar or old alluvium of the 
northern portion of the district are chiefly found in the tracts 
where the drainage channels take their rise, but both here and in 
the southern portion of the district a considerable proportion of the 
waste is acccmnted for by the ravine land along the Tons river 
and other streams. This is particularly the case towards the east 
where these drainage channels carve out deepbeds and the scour 
on either bank denudes the surface soil of its fertilising ingre- 
dients. Some of this land is covered with trees, and in such 
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places erosion of ihe upland by ravines has been considerably 
restricted. It has also been checked in places by judicious terracing 
and elsewhere by the construction of embankments; but the country 
near the streams has been, in many instances» altogether denuded 
of surface soil, exposing beds of kankar or hard, brown, barren 
clay. The name usar is frequently applied to waste in general, 
whether it is infected with reh or only otherwise unculturable ; 
but not all such land is irreclaimably barren. It frequently 
happens that land on which, in the dry season, reh appears 
will, if cropped with rice, produce, under favourable conditions 
of rainfall, a good crop. The reason for this appears to be that 
so long as such land is kept flooded for rice, the salts in the 
soil are not attracted to the surface. When, however, such land 
is used for crops other than rice and is not flooded, the salts 
rise to the surface and prevent germination, 

There are no forests iin the district and, strictly speaking, 
no jungles worthy of the name. Along the Ghagra there are 
large expanses of sandy ground known as dewaras covered with 
jhm or tamarisk; but the kaclihar tracts are generally most 
deficient in trees. In the interior of the district, near the Tons 
and some of the other streams, there are a few woods of paras 
or dhak, sihor^ akol, babul^ ^d other wild trees. Altogether there 
are some 50,000 acres in the district recorded as covered wdth scat- 
tered trees and bushes, nearly half of which are to be found in 
tahsil Ahraula. Pasture land for cattle is very deficient in Azam- 
garh. Except during the rains and in the alluvial tracts near the 
Ghagra, there is very little grazing and the cattle have to be 
mostly stall-fed. In the few places where the dhak jungles still 
remain, the cattle are a little better off for pasture than elsewhere. 
The usar plains bear no more useful vegetation than a brownish-^ 
coloured grass known as usaraili, the sharp points of whose leaves 
protrude like prickles through the reh efflorescence ; it is useless for 
grazing as cattle will not eat it. 

On the other hand, though jungles are rare, Azamgarh, 
except for the southern tract, is a fairly well wooded district. 
The number of groves in the northern hangar tract filled with mango 
^ud other trees is large and gives a pleasing variety to the land* 
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scape. For tlie three years ending in 1907 the average area recorded 
as covered with groves was 25,767 acres, forming 1’81 per cent, 
of the whole district. The area, however, does not appear to have 
expanded, for at the settlement concladed in 1877, the area so 
recorded in the 5,369 villages which are temporary settled was 
23,915 acres as against 25,259 acres recorded at the recent 
settlement of 1908. The best wooded tahsils are Ghosi and 
Azamgarh, where the proportion of land covered with groves 
amounts to 2*41 and 2*25 per cent., respectively, of the total 
area of the tahsils. At the opposite extreme is Deogaon where 
the usar plains are most extensive, the proportion of grove land 
to total area being only *97 per cent In Ahraula the proportion 
just exceeds 2 per cent., while in Sagri and Muhammadabad 
it closely approaches the district average. The commonest tree, 
at any rate in groves, is the mango ; but the maJiiia^ sJiisham^ 

pipal, bargad, guhr, amaltas^ hahain^ haclinar^ jamun^ imli^ 
and sirsa are all to be found singly or in clumps around the 
village sites or in the fields. The kathal or jack-fruit is not 
a very common tree in Azamgarh ; but the fruit of those that 
grow in the district is reported to be particularly good. In some 
places too, especially in the non hern parganas, the tar or toddy- 
palin is abundant, and a large income is annually derived from 
the lease of the right to collect and seTl the iari or sap obtained 
by tapping. Besides the groves and scattered trees in the district, 
there are some 50 miles of road-side avenues in Azamgarh. For 
purposes of arboriculture the district board maintains four 
nurseries, two being at Azamgarh and one each at Dohri and 
Muhammadpur, Along the provincial roads arboriculture is in 
the charge of the Public Works department ; but along the local 
metalled roads avenues are maintained by that department at 
the cost of the district board. On local unmetalled roads trees 
are planted and looked after by the district board itself. The 
chief varieties planted along the roads are those already mentioned 
as indigenous in the district. 

The geology of Azamgarh exhibits nothing beyond the 
ordinary Gangetic alluvium, and consequently the mineral 
products are but few* They are confined to the saline earths 
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from which saltpetre and *salt are educed, to brick-earth, and 
to the limestone conglomerate known genericallj as Icankar, 
Saltpetre can be educed from the usar soil in every parguna of 
the district, but in parganas Mahal, Atraulia and Man Nathbhanjan 
the admixture in it of sodium chloride is much greater than 
elsewhere. Brick earth can be obtained in most places out of 
the beds of grey and yellow clay that form the subsoil, the best 
being in the hangar portion of the northern tract. Brick-making 
is carried on at Azamgarh and other places by private enterprise, 
the standard mould of 9"x4i"X2|" being in general use. 
Bricks are made in three qualities, the price at the kiln being 
Rs. 10, Rs. 8, and Rs. 5 per thousand. Some of the earth in Azam- 
garh is also suitable for tiles ; superior tiles made on the Goodwin 
pattern, when fixed in position, cost Rs. 8 per hundred square 
feet, while inferior tiles such as are ordinarily used for roofing 
purposes by the people cost Rs. 5-8-0. Kanhar in varying quantities 
and in smaller or larger nodules occurs in most of the stiffer clay 
beds almost everywhere throughout the old alluvial uplands of 
the district. In some places it crops out in abundance on the 
surface as in the ravines, while in others it is only reached at 
considerable depths. Here and there, instead of being nodular, 
it takes the form of solid sheets of coherent rock, varying in 
thickness from a few inches to a foot and-a-half. Such- hankar 
rocks axe generally not far below the surface of the ground ; 
they are mostly found where the surface is depressed and liable to 
be flooded or saturated with water and they have not a very 
large continuous area. In this shape kanhar has been used in the 
past for building purposes, its use has not been observed* in 
buildings of recent date, but in the foundations of old temples, 
mosques, bridges, and occasionally in the cylinders of old wells 
rectangular blocks of it may be seeu. The small nodular kanhar^ 
which is more easily obtainable, is used for road metal, for concrete, 
and for producing lime. Kanhar for metalling roads is procurable 
on the average for Rs. 3-8-0 per hundred cubic feet, while hankar 
lime varies in price according to the method of preparation ; if 
it is burnt with cowdung it costs Rs. 18 per hundred maunds, 
if with wood or charcoal, Rs, 20 for a like quantity. Sometimes 
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surkJd or broken brick is employed as a foundation for Jcanhar 
metal on roads or as ballast ; it costs Rs. 10 per hundred cubic feet. 

Excepting hanhar^ there is no stone in the district, and 
that required for building purposes has to be imported from Chunar 
in Mirzapur. Plain stone for facing costs from fourteen annas to 
Re. 1-2-0 per cubic foot, and stone for rubble between twelve 
annas and a rupee per cubic foot. Stone flags of a thickness of 
two inches can be purchased for Rs. 12-8-0 per hundred square 
feet. Timber for buildings, if of good quality, is generally 
imported from the forests of Gorakhpur by way of Dohri-ghat. 
The wood usually employed is sal and costs Rs. 2-4-0 or Rs. 2-8-0 
per cubic foot in logs. Sal beams, however, averaging 30 feet 
in length and 5 inches in thickness cost Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 each, while 
those which are smaller, for example, 20 feet long and 4 inches 
thick, cost between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5; and beams measuring 18 feet 
by 3 inches thick cost Rs, 2 or Rs. 3. Sarpat grass which grows 
in sandy tracts along the rivers is usually employed for thatching 
purposes and is procurable for about Rs. 2 for a hundred bundles, 
while bamboos to support the roof, which are both locally 
available and are also imported, can be purchased for Rs. 15 or 
Rs. 20 for one hundred according to quality. 

The wild animals of the district are unimportant both as 
regards their actual number and the variety of species. There 
are none of the larger carnivora, and even wolves are scarce. 
Foxes and jackals, as in other districts, are abundant, and wild 
pigs are to be found along the lowlands of the Ghagra and the 
larger streams. Mlgai or blue bulls are occasionally met with in 
the scrub and dhak jungles, but antelope or black-buck are 
scarcely ever seen, No other species occur in any number and 
even hares are seldom to be found. Snakes, however, are numer- 
ous and are responsible for a number of deaths of human beings 
every year. Endeavours have been made to reduce the mortality 
from snake-bite by inducing landholders to remove all scrub and 
jungle from the proximity of their villages; but even where this is 
done, there are numerous bamboo clumps near every site, which 
harbour these pests. Game birds are somewhat rare ; but water- 
fowl are abundant during the cold weather, when the extensive 
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swamps and lakes become the home of innumerable geese and 
duck of many varieties. Wild fowl are netted by boatmen during 
the winter and spring, and the dues levied by the landlords on 
those who practise this occupation often bring in a considerable 
income. 

The fisheries of the district are of considerable value, and there 
is a large demand for fish as an article of diet on the part of the 
inhabitants. The usual varieties of fish common to the plains are 
found in the rivers and lakes, and a considerable number of people 
derive a subsistence from fishing, although in most cases they 
betake tliemselves to it as an employment subsidiary to agriculture. 
At the census of 1901, there were 5,547 persons, including 
dependents, returned under the heads of fishermen and fish dealers, 
and though this number is a large figure compared with other 
districts, it probably does not represent the whole number of persons 
engaged in this occupation. There are no fishing rights in the 
Ghagra, but elsewhere they are usually the property of the land- 
holders who derive a considerable income from the lease or sale of 
them. In some estates the right to fish is sold for a lump sum 
every season, this being the usual practice in the smaller lakes and 
tanks. On some of the larger lakes such as the Pakri-Pewa and 
Salona lakes, a fee is levied for the season on every boat employed 
in fishing ; while on the Narja lake the landholders generally 
divide the fish in equal shares with the fishermen daily during 
the fishing season, making their own arrangements for its sale. 
The fishing season extends from the middle of February till the 
beginning of the rains, when the water begins to rise in the tanks. 
On the large lakes fish are taken with the Usari or drag-net, the 
boats working together in fleets in water from four to five feet 
deep. In the smaller tanks the fish are taken with ordinary hand- 
nets, or are killed otherwise as the tanks gradually dry up in the 
spring and summer. Considerable quantities of fish are sometimes 
killed during the rains on the inlets through which the fish run 
up into the lakes from the Chhoti Sarju and other streams ; and at 
all seasons small fish are taken with little^ draw-nets along the 
hanks of both lakes and streams. 
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The domestic cattle of the district are of an inferior descrip- Catib. 
tion and are mainly the offspring of the so-called Brahmani or 
dedicated which wander about the country without a 

master and attach themselves to different herds of cattle at 
pleasure. No systematic attempts have been made as yet by the 
Government to improve the breed of cattle in the district nor 
have any private individuals shewn any enterprise in this respect. 

The cattle used in the plough are for the most part small and 
deficient in strength. Besides those raised within the district, 
numbers are every year imported from districts to the north and 
w^est during the months of September and December by dealers 
who are known as AJurias or JDahirias. A pair of ordinary 
plough-bullocks costs about Rs. 45 ; and a team of four of 
superior breed cost upwards of Rs. 120 ; and while the former 
will draw a load of betw^een ten and fourteen maunds, the latter will 
draw three times as great a load. The cow of the district like the 
bullock is small and usually underfed — unless it is fortunate enough 
to receive exceptional treatment for the sale of its milk. But even 
as a milk-producer its place is largely taken by the cow-buffalo, 
and in some localities large numbers of the latter are to be seen. 

The rushes and rank grasses in the swamps and marshes of the 
district form excellent fodder for buffaloes, and the Ahirs who are 
numerous in Azaingarh derive a considerable income from the 
production and sale of glii^ which is chiefly made from buffalo 
milk. Altogether the cow-buffalo is a much more valuable 
animal than the cow ; for it costs upwards of Rs. 30, while a cow 
can be bought for between Rs. 6 and Rs. 12. It has already been 
mentioned that grazing grounds are scarce and that the majority 
of the cattle are stall-fed. The principal dry fodders given to 
cattle are the stalks, called danta, nami and pora^ Of the millets 
mandua, sanwan and kodon^ the straw of rice and the chaff or 
Ihuscb of cereals, peas and other pulses. 

The number of cattle in the temporarily settled portion of the Cattle census, 
district at the settlement of 1877 was returned at 616,000, of 
which 270,300 were said to be plough-cattle; hut the returns were 
not accurate, and are useless for purposes of comparison. 
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Annual totals too were for many years supplied by the patwaris 
but these were never checked and their value is consequently 
small. The first regular cattle census was taken in August 1899, 
On this occasion it was ascertained that there were 296,695 bulls 
and bullocks and 9,601 male buffaloes, giving a total of 306,296 
plough animals, with an average of 2*12 animals per plough. This 
figure was the lowest of any district in the provinces at the time, 
except Bara Banki, and was considerably below the provincial 
average. A second census was taken in January 1904, when the 
number of bulls and bullocks was found to have increased to 
312,388, while that of male buffaloes had fallen to 8,321. The 
number of ploughs, however, on this occasion was returned at 
182,194, so that the number of animals per plough falls to the low 
proportion of 1*76. At the most recent enumeration in January 
1909, there was a further increase of bulls and bullocks to 331,133 
and a further decrease of bull-buffaloes to 6,558, while the number 
of ploughs had risen to 187,608, the resulting proportion of animals 
per plough being 1*80. This proportion is a very low one 
and the reasons for it are to be sought in the customs of the 
people and the nature of ihe cultivation; for the plough duty 
amounts on the average to only a little over 4 acres per plough. 
Rice-land requires little ploughing, while a pair of bullocks can 
plough considerably more than four acres of such land. On the 
other hand, tenants’ holdings are iu many cases less than four acres 
in extent, and those tenants who have not enough land to employ 
two bullocks keep only one and club with other cultivators on the 
plan known as harsaj. Again, many of those who have only an acre 
or less of land keep no bullocks at all, and cultivate on the plan 
known as tijariai that is, they work for two days for another culti- 
vator and get the use of his bullocks on a third, while they possess 
their own ploughs. The enumeration of 1909 also showed 199,362 
cows and 259,580 young stock in the district, a marked increase 
being noticeable under both heads since 1904. On the other hand, 
the number of cow-buffaloes had fallen from 84,662 in 1899 to 
82,377 in 1909, the decrease having been continuous. 

The census returns in 1909 gave a total of 3,980 horses and 
ponies in Azamgarh. out of which only 1,380 were horses. These 
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animals are in most cases as poor as the cattle, and resemble the 
ordinary small country-bred ponies of the plains* They suffer, like 
the cattle, from bad grazing, being let loose to pick up what they 
can, usually on the margins of tanks and lakes. No attempt has been 
made either by the Government or by private individuals to im- 
prove the breed, and the only good horses or ponies that are found 
in Azamgarh are imported from other districts, the principal 
places of supply being the large fairs at Sonpur in Bengal and the 
Dadri fair near Balliar 

The other domestic animals call for no special comment. In 
19D9 there w^ere 208,728 goats and 71,049 sheep, the numbers be- 
ing in no way remarkable. These are kept for food, for their wmol 
and hair, and for penning on the land. The custcm of penning sheep 
on^^the land, however, is by no means universal ; and the practico 
is only resorted to if the cultivator desires a specially good crop 
and has the means to pay the expenses of the herdsmen. Sheep are 
particularly in request for sugarcane land. They usually belong 
to Gadariyas who travel about with them and make part of their 
living by penning their flocks for hire. The sheep which are rec- 
koned in chars of one hundred, are driven into a field in the evea- 
ing and remain on it till 9 o’clock the following morning ; fees in 
cash or grain, ranging from one anJ-a-half to two annas a char^ 
being paid for a night’s penning. There v'ere 4,967 donkeys in 
1909 but these are of the usual wretched description and are only 
employed by Dhobis, Kumhars and athers as beasts of burden. 
Mules numbered 5*9 and camels 137, the latter animal being rarely 
used in the district. *Some of the wealthier landholders keep 
elephants but the number is not separately recorded. Only 2,609 
carts were returned in Azamgarh in 1909, the number being very 
small compared with those of Basti and Gorakhpur, but exceeding 
those of the districts of the Benares division, where carts are- 
generally scarce. 

Ciattle disease is at all times more or less prevalent in fhe dis- 
trict, but accurate statistics are hard to obtain. The most commonest 
forms are hoemorrhagic septicaemia and anthrax, though foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest also occur. The district hoard main- 
tains one peripatetic vetermry assistant and a yeterinary dispen- 
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sary has been opened at Azamgarh; but little progress has as 
yet been effected either in the matter of inoculation or in arousing 
the people from their general apathy towards scientific treatment. 
For the last year on record, 1907-08, 500 inoculations against an- 
thrax and 300 against haemorrhagic septicaemia were carried out; 
while 650 sick animals were treated for contagious and non-conta- 
gious diseases. These numbers are considerably below those of 
many other districts in the province. 

The rainy season, which constitutes the first part of the agricul- 
tural year, generally begins in the second or third week of June and 
lasts till the beginning of October. The first burst of the rains usual- 
ly comes from the east or north-east and consists of heavy intermit- 
tent falls rather than of continuous soaking wet. Not infrequently 
the weather clears at once and the rain is succeeded by bright 
days, with a breeze from the westward. Daring the remainder 
of the rainy season the prevailing wind is easterly. At intervals, 
however, it veers to the west, the change during the latter part of 
August being regarded with some apprehension by the agricul- 
turist ; for he believes that for every day of west wind then there 
will be a night of frost in January. Heavy dews form in the night 
during this period of the year, and the temperature of the air varies 
from 75° F. to 95° F.in the shade. A permanent change in the 
temperature is perceptible about the middle of October. The cold 
season may be then said to begin, and it lasts till the 
middle of March ; but out of this period only December and 
January can be spoken of as cold, for in October and March the 
direct rays of the sun are sometimes as trying as at any other 
season of the year. Daring the cold season the prevailing wind 
is westerly, but it occasionally changes to the east, when it brings 
damp weather. In December and January the temperature of the 
air ranges between 40° and 80° F., ground frosts being of occa- 
sional occurrence and injuring the field crops, especially peas and 
arJiar, The damage is, as a rule, purely local, tracts or individual 
fields being affected while others in the same neighbourhood are 
untouched. Nevertheless general and destructive frosts are notunr 
known, and one such that occurred in January 1819 is still re- 
membered as the harka pala. On this occasion the spring crops, 
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including barely and wheat, were so much injured that a scarcity 
followed, not less severe than would have been caused by a partial 
failure of the rainfall. In February and March the wind is 
generally in the west, and sometimes blows with violence. Storms 
too occur, and hail is generally dreaded. Hail, however, rarely does 
damage over an extensive area, though two storms have left a 
vivid impression on the minds of the people. The first took place 
in February 1818, when, according to tradition, it passed over a 
considerable portion of the district, destroying the crops utterly, 
the loss it caused being accentuated by the damage done by the 
frost of 1819. The other occurred in January 1900, and affected a 
large part of the district, particularly tahsils Azamgarh and Sagri. 
The apprehension felt by the cultivators in the ensuing cold wea- 
ther after this visitation led to an extensive revival of the interest- 
ing superstition that hailstorms may be averted by fixing among 
the crops three up right bamboos about 8 feet high and pegged 
together. April, May and the first part of June are the hot dry 
months. The range of the thermometer during them is from 70° 
F. to 110® F. in the shade. During April and the early part of 
May west winds blow steadily during the day and the nights are 
comparatively cool and pleasant; but after the middle of May east- 
erly winds prevail for several days together and these, if not so 
hot as the west winds, make the climate more relaxing and consi- 
derably more trying. 

Records of the rainfall are available from 1861 onwards at 
Azamgarh, and at Deogaon, Mahnl, Muhammadabad, and Jianpur, 
the last named place being the headquarters of tahsil Sagri, from the 
year 1861. A rain-gauge is now also maintained at Ghosi. Re- 
cording to the returns, the average total rainfall of the district 
for 47 years has been 40*57 inches. The local variation is hut 
small, the extreme ranges being 41*65 inches at Azamgarh and 
38*33 inches at Deogaon. The deficiency in Deogaon is possibly to 
be accounted for by the fact that that tahsil lies in the southern tract 
which is most deficient in trees ; and a similar remark applies to 
Muhammadabad where the average rainfall is 39*91 inches. The 
fluctuations from year to year are not very remarkable ; and if a 
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fall of oyer 50 inches be regarded as marked excess, it will be 
found that on ten occasions daring the last 47 years the rainfall 
has been in excess of this figure. Actually the wettest year on 
record was that of 1894, when the district average amounted to 
67'14 inches, 81*52 inches being received at Mahul and 74*27 
at Azamgarh. In no other year has the rainfall exceeded 60 
inches, but in 1861, 1871, 1875, 1870, 1886,1890,1893,1898 
and 1899 over 50 inches were recorded. In all these cases 
damage was done to the crops by inundation and flooding. The 
highest flood recorded in recent yeai*s was that of 1871, when 
destructive inundations took -place in the low alluvial lands of the 
Ghagra and Chhoti Sarjii and in the valley of tlie Tons. By the 
latter, which rose far above its channel, the autumn and sugar- 
cane crops over a large area were destroyed. Parts too of the 
town of Azamgarh were submerged, and this resulted in much 
distress. A similar flood took place in 1894, but the highest level 
recorded fell some two feet short of that of 1871, when the river 
rose 34*98 feet abdve its normal bed. 

It must, however, be remembered that, so far as the agricul- 
turist is concerned, the seasonable distribution of the rainfall over 
certain periods of the year is more important than the total amount 
received, the most critical period being, of course, the rainy season 
from June to October. Agriculturists reckon during that season by 
the periods which are known as malia-nahshatTS^ and which they 
call nahliats. There are twenty-seven nakshatrs in the solar year, 
but the only ones which are widely known are those which fall 
within the rainy season, ov immediately precede and follow it. 
The sixth nakhat corresponds roughly ’ to the period between 
June 19th and the 2nd July and is known as Adra. The thirteenth 
is known as Sast or Hatia and corresponds to the period between 
September 24th and the 7th October. A favourable season for 
agriculture begins with a good fall of rain early in Adra and ends 
with a similar fall in Hast, The popular saying is 

Charhat barse Acli:a, utrafc barse Hast, 

Xitno Baja dandi le, sukbi rabe girhast. 

This means that if it rains at the beginning of Adra and the end 
of Uast^ the cultivator will be happy, no matter how much of the 
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grain his landlord takes from him. In the two periods that follow 
Adra, namely, Punarbas and Pukh or CMraii/a, corresponding to 
the periods from the ord to the 16 tb and from the 17th to the 
SOth July, continaoiis heavy rain is deprecated, especially in PuhK 
During Asrekha and Mnglia, from July 31st to August ^7th, heavy 
rain is looked for ; but in Puraba and Uttara, from August 28th 
to September 2orJ, the cultivator longs for sunshine interspersed 
with days of rain. The rainfall of the Chittra, which runs from 
the 8th up to the 20th of October, is not of great importance. On 
the whole, during the season from Adi^a to Hast^ neither excessive 
rain nor drought is wished for ; but the danger of drought hag 
apparently to be little feared in Azaingarh. Only on three 
occasions during the last 47 years has the rainfall been less than 
25 inches, the worst year on record being 1896, when only 16 
inches were recorded. On this occasion tahsils Azamgarh and 
Sagri fared the worst, receiving in each case but 12*80 inches : 
while in 183-4 and 1877 rain fell to the extent of 19*74 and 18*90 
inches, respectively. 

The climate of Azamgarh is relaxing but it is not considered 
by the natives of the district an unhealthy one. Though fever is 
.undoubtedly prevalent, especially towards the end of the rainy 
season, and though large areas in the southern portion of the 
district are apt to be flooded and waterlogged, the health of the 
people is generally good throughout the year ; epidemic disease is 
rare ; and constitutional affections produced by the special climate 
of the district are nearly or altogether wanting. The state of 
affairs is fairly illustrated by the vital statistics, the records of which, 
from 1891 onwards, are given in the appendix.* Prom 1881 to 
1890 the average number of recorded deaths was 43,814 per 
annum, or an average death-rate of 27*30 per mille calculated on 
the census returns of 1881, the highest figure being 34*94 per 
mille in 1886. For the ensuing decade the average number of 
deaths was 49,762 a year, the average rate being 29*37 per mille 
of the population enumerated in 1891. The rise was due to the 
abnormal mortality of 1894, when the rate rose to 45*40 per mille ; 
this is attributable not only to an unprecedentedly large number 
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o£ deaths from fever owing to the excessive rainfall, but also 
to the worst outbreak of cholera that has been experienced since 
1877. From 1901 to 1907 the average annual mortality was 
53,136, a rate of 3i’G0 per inille of the population returned at the 
censas of 1901. This result may be wholly ascribed to the fearful 
ravages caused by plague, this disease being accountable for over 
58,000 deaths in the space of seven years. Such a visitation is 
accidental and the true death-rate of the district should be estimat- 
ed from the average of the period prior to the appearance of this 
scourge. In this way a mean death-rate of 27*66 per mille is 
obtained, which compares favorably with the rates observed in 
most portions of the province and shows that the climate is 
generally salubrious. The returns of births are perhaps not so 
reliable as those of deaths, but they provide a fairly accurate 
index of existing conditions. From 1881 to 1890 an annual average! 
of 56,126 births was recorded, making a rate of 34*98 per mille, 
and for the next ten years the figures were 50,225, the rate being 
29*05 per mille. Between 1901 and 1907 the number of recorded 
births' rose to 55,655 or 36*26 per mille, in spite of the high 
death-rate of that period. There have been only seven years in 
which the death-rate has exceeded the birth-rate. One was the 
year 1882 and three other occasions were in 1894, 1895, and the 
famine of 1897 ; while the remaining three years were 1905 to 
1907 when, as we have seen, plague was rife. The highest birth- 
rate recorded was 42*89 per mille in 1902 and the lowest 21*32 in 
1897. 

Another table in the appendix shews the mortality from the 
principal forms of disease,* From this it will be seen that fever 
easily heads the list as the cause of death. Allowance must be 
made for a certain amount of error in this connection as 
diagnosis is not always reliable and fever may often be mis- 
taken as the cause of death when it is really only the symp- 
tom of the disease. It is undoubtedly true, however, that most 
of the mortality is attributable to actual malarial fever. Accord- 
ing to the returns it accounted for nearly 72*34 per cent, of the 
recorded mortality between 1881 and 1890, and for 74*56 per 
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cent, during the following ten years, the proportion rising in the 
absence of other epidemics and falling when cholera, small- 
pox or plague make their appearance. Between 1901 and 1907, 
however, only 63*87 per cent. oE the annual mortality was ascribed 
to fever, the decrease in the proportion being due to the large 
number of deaths from plague. The most remarkable years were 
1894 and 1897 : in the first fever was responsible for some 
20,000 deaths more than the normal, and assumed a regularly 
epidemic character owing to the heavy rainfall and the inundation 
of the lowlands. In 1897 the mortality from ever rose to 52,505 
and the disease played havoc during the wet season among the 
people, who had been debilitated by the effects of famine. A 
similar epidemic occurred after the scarcity of 1908. 

Cholera is endemic in Azamgarh as in other districts situated 
in the eastern portion of the province, and in no single year 
since statistics have been kept, have deaths from this disease failed 
to be recorded. From 1881 to 1890 it accounted for 2,512 deaths 
annually or 6*16 per cent, of the total mortality, epidemics having 
occurred in 1881, 1882, 1885 and 1889. During the ensuing 
decennial period there would normally have been some improve- 
ment, only an unprecedented outbreak occurred in 1894, no less 
than 11,270 deaths from cholera being recorded, and the average 
annual mortality for the period rose to 3,516 or 6*02 per cent. 
Besides this, the disease carried off 10,262 persons in 1891, and 
both in 1892 and 1895 over 4,000 deaths were returned. Between 
*1901 and 1907 cholera was responsible on an average for 2,015 
deaths every year, the proportion to the total mortality being 3*48 per 
cent. The severest visitation took place in 1906, the number of deaths 
being 7,184 ; bat both in 1903 and 1905 the disease was rife. 

Small-pox is another disease which is always present in some 
degree, though the resultant mortality is in many years very small. 
From 1881 to 1890 there were some 7,461 deaths from this cause," 
or 1*78 per cent, of the total number recorded. Over half of 
these occurred in 1884, when 4.330 persons were carried off and 
in 1890 there was another epidemic. In the following decade the 
number of deaths from small-pox rose to 8,837. No less than 7,291 
of these took place in the two years 1891 and 1897 ; and the per- 
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centage of the total mortality due to small-pox was 1-51. From 
these figures it will be seen that most of the mortality from this 
disease takes place in single years when it assumes the form of a 
violent epidemic. Since 1901 there has taken place no such epi- 
demic, and for the period ending with 1907 only 1,370 deaths from 
small-pox have been recorded, a yearly average of 149 deaths and 
a percentage to total mortality of only *37. There can be no doubt 
that the liability to small-pox has diminished daring the last few 
years, the result being due to the remarkable increase in the popu- 
larity of vaccination. Thus between 1881 and 1891, an annual 
average of only 16,688 vaccinations was performed. During the 
next ten years the average had risen to 30,984 ; but even this 
number has been eclipsed during the seven years between 1901 
and 1907, when the annual average was 45,727. As a result of 
this, the district of Azamgarh has become well protected and the 
immunity from the disease conferred by vaccination is well I’eAect- 
ed in the decrease in the number of deaths attributable to it. The 
vaccinating staff of the district consists at present of one assistant 
superintendent and 23 vaccinators, maintained in 1908 at a cost 
of Rs. 2,875, distributed between provincial and local funds, includ- 
ing the municipality ; while the work of vaccination is under the 
supervision of the civil surgeon. 

Some mention has already been made of the recent ravages of 
plague in the district. The disease first made its appearance in 
:1901, one solitary case being reported. It gradually increased in 
intensity during 1902 and 1903 and reached its zenith in 1904 
and 1905, nearly 17,000 deaths being returned in 1904. In 1906 
the virulence of the disease somewhat abated, but in the following 
year there was a recrudescence, the mortality rising in 1907 to over 
12,400. All the usual prophylactics have been tried ; inoculation 
has advanced recently a little in favour, but neither it nor the 
killing of ruts have become popular, though the people 
have learnt by experience the advantage of evacuating their 
houses on the first outbreak of the disease. The other diseases 
^ are of little account, save perhaps dysentery and bowel complaintsj 
which claim a number of rictiins every year. They are frequently 
the result of malarial fever, but the only occasion on which any 
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great mortality was attributed to them was in 1894 — the most un- 
heaUliy year on record from every point of view. 

Statistics of infirmities have been collected at each enumeration 
held since 1872 ; but the figures at successive censuses vary 
viJelyanJ, as the difficulty of securing correct returns is very 
great, they are not particularly instructive. In 1901 there were 
128 insane persons enumerated in the district, an increase of 30 
over the figure of 1891 and of 85 as compared with the total of the 
preceding census. The number is larger than that of the rural dis- 
tricts of the Benares division but much the same as in south-eastern 
Oudh. Of lepers there were 259, nearly one-half of the number 
enumerated in 1891 but 70 in excess of the figure of 1881. There 
were 1,463 blind persons, this again being a remarkable decrease 
since 1891. Blindness is closely connected in many cases with 
small-pox, and the reduction in the number of persons afflicted may, 
in some measure, be attributed to the spread of vaccination. There 
remain the deaf-mutes, of whom 520 were enumerated or nearly 
one-half the figure of 1891. The figure is a comparatively high 
one, as in other districts of the Gorakhpur and Fyzabad divisions 
lying along the Ghagra ; and its highness is possibly attributable 
in part to the prevalence of goitre among the inhabitants who 
live beside that river, the connection between goitre and cretinism 
being well established. 
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The earliest statistics o£ cultivation available in Asaingarh are 
those completed between 1831 and 1837 when the settlement 
under Regulation IX o£ 1833 was carried out. Excluding tahsil 
Sikandarpur which was transferred to Ballia in 1879, the total area 
of the district was 1,251,740 acres of which 542,967 acres or 43 
per cent, were under the plough. At the settlement completed in 
1877, however, not only tahsil Sikandarpur but the permanently 
settled villages scattered over the other tahsils of the district were 
excluded from settlement operations, and the figures available arc 
only those of the temporarily settled tract. It was then ascer- 
tained that 764,755 acres out of a total of 1,266,341 were under 
cultivation. This formed a proportion of over 56 per cent, and 
represented a marked rise over the returns of 1837. Complete 
and accurate statistics year by year are only available from 
1884-85 onwards ; but even these necessarily exclude the area 
which was transferred from Gorakhpur in 1904. Between 1885 
and 1888 the cultivated area of the district averaged 834,853 acres 
or over 60 per cent, of the whole district, while in the ensuing 
decade this area fell to 799,923 acres or 58 per cent, of the total. 
Daring the first half of this period, however, the average was 
fully up to that of the preceding period, and it was not until the 
year 1895-96 that a large decrease took place. In the disastrous 
year of drought, 1896-97, only 593,067 were under the plough, 
the lowest figure ever recorded. The acreage under cultivation 
quickly recovered from this blow and at the recent settlement 
there were 838,188 acres under cultivation, the proportion to total 
area being over 60 per cent. The settlement figures, howmver, are 
not those of any one year, and before settlement operations had 
been completed the district had been increased by the transfer of 
villages from Gorakhpur. This increased the total area of the 
district to 1,414,956 acres, while the cultivated area for the four 
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years that have elapsed since the transfer took place has averaged 
800,749 acres, or a little over 56 per cent. This percentage is 
the same as that of last settlement, and even this high result is in 
no small measure due to the enormous acreage of 848,144 acres 
brought under the plough in the last year of the series. The 
state of development varies in the diiSferent parganas. The pro- 
portion of cultivation is highest in Sagri, where it amounts to 
58*91 per cent, of the whole, and next come Azamgarh with 
58*88 per cent, Ghosi with 57*96 per cent, and Ahraula with 57*53 
per cent. The proportion in Muhammadabad is 54*97 per cent., 
and the worst cultivated tahsil is Deogaon where it does not 
exceed 46*71 per cent. 

There has been therefore no actual progress achieved during 
the last thirty years ; nor can any progress be observed from an 
examination of the statistics relating to dofasli or double-cropped 
areas. The dofasli area is not noticed in the returns compiled 
at the settlement of 1877 ; but between 1885 and 1888 the area 
twice-cropped in the year amounted to 161,143 acres. From 
1889 to 1898, the twice-cropped area averaged 196,230 acres 5 
while during the four years from 1905 to 1908 the area returned has 
averaged 194,824 acres. Though in the last figure is included 
the dofasli area of the transferred villages, the average is consider- 
ably reduced by the low acreage twice-cropped in 1907-08, a 
year of deficient and ill-distributed rainfall, when, in spite of a 
large rise in the area of net cultivation, only 163,270 acres were 
dofasli Normally it would appear that over 200,000 acres of 
cultivation are now sown twice in the year, but the fluctuations 
are considerable and follow the nature of the season. The area 
is largest in years of heavy rainfall, for in such years the jUls 
and tanks are full and irrigation can be fully utilised. Altogether 
some 26 per cent, of the net cultivation is twice-cropped in the 
year, there being little substantial difiEerence between the tahsils. 
In Deogaon the proportion is 29*84 per cent, and it is 28 per cent, 
in Ghosi ; in Ahraula, on the other hand, it is not more than 
21*19 per cent. There has been therefore practically no increase 
in the cropped area since last settlement, the area of dofasli being 
generally smaller in those years when the net cultivation is high. 
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In the preceding chapter it was shewn that the barren and 
nnculturable area averages some 23 per cent, of the whole district, 
and if this be added to the cultivated area there remains some 21 
per cent, of cultnrable waste, the actual extent for the three years 
from 1905 to 1907 being 293,156 acres. This figure is, however, 
subject to some deductions. In the first place, it includes grove 
land which should properly be described as cultnrable and amounts 
to 25,767 acres ; and secondly, 7,944 acres of land come under 
this head as being temporarily out of cultivation, but io course of 
preparation for receiving a crop of sugarcane in the following 
harvest. Similarly 97,074 acres of new fallow may be excluded, 
as such land lies waste only temporarily owing to the necessity for 
rotation. There remain therefore but 108,108 acres of old fallow 
and 54,259 acres of so-called cultnrable waste. The distinction 
between the two is often very fine, as also is that between cultur- 
able waste and barren land. Most of this class of land is of very 
poor quality ; and now it may probably with truth be said that the 
limits of profitable cultivation have been reached. Much of the 
area, too, is not readily available for cultivation, as it consists of 
dhak jungle, sandy downs or land covered with scrub and scattered 
trees. Taking cultnrable waste and old follow together, the 
highest proportion is 13*67 per cent, in Ahraula, followed by 
13*32 per cent, in Muhammadabad, 12*07 per cent, in Sagri, and 
11*97 per cent, in Ghosi. In Azamgarh the figure is 9*63 per 
cent., while in Deogaon it amounts to 7*96 per cent. 

The methods of cultivation followed in this district present no 
peculiar features and differ in no way from those in vogue in 
other districts.- The agricultural implements in use are the com- 
mon drill plough, a harrow consisting of a thick plank of wood 
known as henga^ the kJiurpa or hoe, and the phaura or spade. 
Manure is carefully conserved and employed, but, as a rule, it is 
only the fields in the immediate vicinity of the hamlet that receive 
suflacient manure. The great rice tracts depend altogether upon 
nature to renovate them, but even then but a small proportion of 
the area is ever left fallow. An exception may be made in the 
case of land prepared for sugarcane. Sugarcane is a more valu- 
able crop than any other, and the land destined for it receives 
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most of the available manure. Eotation of crops is usually 
practised on harjins land. Beginning with a light kharif crop, or 
with early rice, if the land lies rather low and is suited to it, the 
cultivator allows the land to lie fallow after that crop is cut and 
prepares it for sugarcane. In the spring the sugarcane is sown, 
and it occupies the land all through the following summer and 
winter. By next spring the sugarcane is cut, and the land 
having been cleared lies untouched till the rains. Daring the 
rains the field is prepared for barley, which is sown in October 
and is cut the following spring. In the next year the land lies 
fallow till October, when either barley or wheat is sown ; or if an 
early Harz/ crop is sown in the field, peas are sown as a spring 
crop. In the fifth year the rotation begins anew, Though this 
is the usual, it is not necessarily the invariable, system of rotation ; 
but it is that which is generally recognised as giving the soil the 
greatest benefit. There are the usual harvests, known by the 
usual names. On an average, taking the figures for the three 
years ending in 1907, the area sown for the hJiarif or autumn 
harvest has been 535,337 acres, while 452,626 acres have been 
cultivated each year in the rabi, and 2,331 acres in iYiQzaid or hot 
weather harvest. The relative position of the spring and autumn 
harvests varies somewhat with the nature of the season, though the 
fluctuations are not, as a rule, very great ; it is, however, different 
in the different parts of the district. The raU very largely pre- 
ponderates in the Ghosi tahsil, hut in Azamgarh, Ahraula, 
Mulmminadahad, Sagri and above all in Deogaon the area sown 
with /Jia?*z/crops largely exceeds that sown with the mil There 
is thus a marked difference as regards the nature of the crops 
grown between the north-eastern portion of the district and the 
rest, 

KhcLvif crops. Taking the district as a whole, the largest area covered by any 
crop in the kharif harvest is that occupied by rice, which for the 
three years ending in 1907 has averaged 276,808 acres or 51*7 per 
cent, of the total area cropped in this harvest. The highest pro- 
portion in any one tahsil is 60*48 per cent, in Ahraula, while both 
in Sagri and in Muhammadabftd the figure is well above the dis- 
trict average. In Deogaon it closely approaches the latter amount, 
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but in Ghosi the proportion is 47*22 per cent, and in Azamgarh 
tabsil no higher than 36*11 per cent. The rice grown in the dis- 
trict is oE many different varieties — varieties which are as numer- 
ous, according to the local saying, as the clans of Rajputs. About 
58 per cent, consists o£ the late or transplanted rice, known 
generically as jar/iaM or w^hich is o£ superior quality to 

the early rice, called bhadain. Early rice is generally 
sown broadcast when the rainy season has fairly commenced in 
June or July, the land to be sown with it having been, if possible, 
broken up and ploughed during the preceding dry months. The 
varieties known as satha, satld^ nanihan^ selha^ deola^ and 

others with short fine stalks are grown chiefly on lands that arc 
not liable to much flooding and have not a very stiff soil. 
Koranga^ dudha and singliawe are sown in stiff clay soils which are 
moderately flooded ; while long-stalked varieties such as bhahislot 
and minsara are grown in the depressions and old abandoned 
channels in the kachhar tract where inundation frequently occurs. 
The size of the grain generally corresponds with the character of 
the plant, the varieties with large thick straw having a large grain. 
The outturn of unhusked grain in favorable years in fair land is 
said to vary from 14 or 15 maunds per acre for the finer to 18 or 
20 maunds per acre for the coarser varieties. The early rice 
which IS grown in the sandy stretches or dewaras of the Ghagra is 
known as soh%n. If a shower falls in the latter part of the hot 
weather, the land is ploughed up, sown with sokan and then 
harrowed. The seed germinates as soon as the rains come and the 
crop ripens in September ; it does not rank high as a rice crop, 
though if the season is favorable the yield is large. In a few lakes 
and sw^amps, notably in Tal Salona, a rice called dhunsi is growm. 
It is put into the ground round the edges of the swamp as occasion 
arises in both the cold and hot weathers ; the seed germinates in 
the beginning of the rains, and the plant, being tall and rank, 
suffers only when inundation is abnormal. Dhunsi is not one of 
the best varieties of rice, but, like sokan, its yield in favorable 
years is good. Rice which is reserved for transplanting is first 
raised in a nursery or hehnaur, generally a. small patch of ground 
near the hamlet which is specially reserved for this purpose and 
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is well manured. As soon as the rains have come and filled the 
leJinaur with water, the rice seed is soaked and then sown broad- 
cast in the behnaur. The young rice is ready for transplanting in 
about 20 days, twenty-five sers of seed sown in the lehnaur giving 
a sufficient number of plants for an acre of land. The field which 
is to receive the transplanted rice is ploughed between three and 
five times while it is soaked with water ; and the plants are 
dibbled in, two to six together. From the time of planting out 
up to the end of October, the field is kept flooded especially in 
land which is infected with saline matter ; and the crop is general- 
ly ready for cutting at the end of November. An acre of fair 
land is said to yield in favorable years twenty-five maunds of 
grain. The varieties of transplanted rice exceed in number even 
the varieties of broadcast rice. Of coarse kinds the best known 
is mnt^ a large strong plant which grows in deep water and stands 
inundation well. Of the finer varieties the best known are 
hansinati, latera^ leju}\ maldahi, mnikajar^ horanga and sUhu The 
hot weather marsh rice, known as horo^ is grown in some parts of 
the district, where the requisite slimy soil is found in the beds of 
lakes or nalas^ and where there is water available in the latter 
for irrigation. The chief localities are Tal Salona, Tal Narja, 
and Tals Patach and Ratoi. The seed is sown during December 
and January in a and transplanting begins in February 

in the land close to the shore of the lake or tank ; transplanting 
continues during March and continues as the water withdraws 
through evaporation. In May the crop is ready for the sickle ; 
but, though the yield is equal to that of jarhan rice, the grain is 
said to be coarse and ill-flavoured. 

The sugarcane crop has averaged between 1905 and 1907 an 
area of 66,139 acres- or 12*35 per cent, of the kharif harvest. The 
proportion varies from 15*55 per cent, in Ghosi to 8*48 per cent, 
in Deogaon. This crop requires more time and labour than any 
other, and is the most valuable crop produced in the district. A 
number of varieties of sugarcane in known in Azamgarh, but those 
which are mostly planted are called sarautia, mkswa, reonra^ 
mango and phatnaiga^ the last being the commonest in the kacTihar 
tract. The best crop of cane is expected from land which has 
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rested from the preceding rahi harvest until the time that the 
cane is sown, having been dug up and allow^ed to remain in that 
state all the winter. The best soil for the cane as a sugar- 
producer is good clean clay, especially that which is called JcuraiL 
Before the plants are sown the land must be well dug up and 
ploughed. If time allows, sheep should be penned upon it ; and 
if the soil is loamy, clods from the bottom of a tank or swamp 
should be thrown upon it. The land is then repeatedly ploughed, 
and the soil is well manured and pulverized; but to effect this, as 
well as to get moisture suiBScient for the germination of the crop, 
irrigation must generally be resorted to in the hangar country. 
Usually a little plant is preserved from the cane crop of the 
preceding season for seed; and the day before sowing this seed 
plant is cut down and, the leaves and tops being removed, it is put 
in water to steep for one night. It is then chopped up into pieces, 
locally called jiainr, ganr and patanr^ each piece being about a foot 
long and containing three or four joints or eyes (ankh); and some 
21,000 patanrs are required for an acre. In sowing, three ploughs 
are employed, and individual cultivators who have not the requisite 
number of cattle of their own club together to effect the sowing. 
The sower follows the second plough and drops the seed-canes length- 
wise into the furrow at a distance of one foot apart, while the third 
plough covers them with earth. Four or five days after sowing, deep 
hoeing called pator baithawan commences and is continued at inter- 
vals, two or three times, When the young shoots (called poi) have 
appeared, a light watering from small earthen pots is given; and this 
is followed by hoeing, top-dressing with manure, and harrowing; 
while for the rest of the season hoeing and watering must be 
kept up. Sugarcane is mature by the middle of January, but the 
cutting and 'pressing of it generally begin before that. The 
manufacture of sugar from the cane is an important industry 
in Azamgarh, and the description of it will be fittingly postponed 
till the local industries are treated. 

The chief crops grown in Azamgarh which fall under this 
head are wantZwa and kodon\ taken -together, they occupy, on 
an average, 36,297 acres or 6*76 of the autumn harvest, the 
area devoted to mordva being over double that sewn with 
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kodon. The proportion o£ mandiia is highest in tahsil Azam- 
garh where it is 6*76 per cent, of the kliarif area of the 
tahsilj while that of hodon is highest in Sagri, reaching as high as 
3*6 per cent. Mandaa is also known in the west of the district as 
viakra, and has two varieties, the small and early and the large 
and late; but there is little difference between the two. It is sown 
when the rainy season has fairly set in ; the field is ploughed two 
or three times and the seed is thrown broadcast and covered 
over by means of the harrow. If the crop comes up very 
thick, it is thinned out, the plants which are taken up being 
transplanted in fresh ground. Only four or five sers of seed 
go to the acre, and the yield in a fair season is between 14 and 15 
maunds per acre. Consequently mandaa is a profitable crop ; 
and its value to the poor as an article of diet is enhanced by the 
fact that a cake of mandua flour is dry eating and very satisfying. 
Kodon does best on ground that is well raised : between six and 
seven sers are necessary to sow one acre, and a good yield is 
reckoned to be ten maunds. It is, however, regardeil as an 
inferior grain ; it is not used at religious ceremonies by the 
Hindus, and is not a popular crop because it is supposed to exhaust 
the soil, besides being extremely diflicult to husk. Besides 
mandua and hodon^ other small millets are grown in Azamgarh, 
the best known being sawan and kaJcun, 

The average area under indigo for the three years ending in 
1907 was, according to the returns, 18,682 acres or 3*52 per cent, 
of the kliarif area. Over half this area or 10,761 acres were 
grown in Azamgarh tahsil ; and of the remainder the largest 
acreage was in Ahraula ; very little appears to be grown in 
Muhammadabad and Gbosi. The area sown with indigo has much 
decreased of late years ; but the decline in cultivation is connected 
with the decline in the manufacturing industry and will be more 
fittingly treated of when that subject is discussed. Indigo is 
grown in two ways. In one of these the seed is sown with the 
help of irrigation in the spring and hot weather, the crop being 
called y a maw lua ; while in the other, the crop is sown at the begin- 
ning of the rains and is called asarliu or naudlia. The ftmamca 
crop is ready in Augiisi, and the asarliu crop a little later ; but 
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ihoro is no peculiar method o£ cullivation adopted Lor cilber. 
x\iior [he crop is cot, llio stumps of the plant are often left in 
the ground to weather the hot season as best they can ; they are 
known as khimti, and the crop is ready from tliem at the beginning 
of August. 

Nearly 30,000 acres or loss than G per cent, of the autumn 
liarvest are yearly sown with maize, the proportions ranging from 
.12’75 per cent, in Deogaoii to less than 2 per cent, in Mnhain- 
madabad. Maize is known in Azamgarli by the names oljunkari, 
jaunJieri, and mahai ; and has throe principal varietiGS— 
with a small head and round yellow grain ; ginlawa^ with a largo, 
round and white grain ; and pirawa, a tall plant with a Hal 
yellow grain. As a field crop it is not sown till the rains have 
set in, but market gardeners raise it in the hot weather with the 
help of irrigation. The land is carefully prepared and deeply 
ploughed for maize, and manure is unsparingly employed. Fioin 
three to four .^ers of seeds are necessary for one acre of land; and 
the crops ripen in September and October, the outturn being about 
twelve inaunds per acre. Maize flourishes best in a season of 
gentle and regular rain, but in Azamgarli it is not a very certain 
crop: it is liable to blight and requires much watching to protect 
it from the ravages of birds and beasts. 

The other /c/iari/ crops grown in Azamgarli are not of much 
importance. Some 5,200 acres are annually occupied by the small 
pulses— wrf, mung, and motJu Til or oil-seed is often intermixed 
with other early /Jian/ crops but is hardly ever grown alone ; and 
the area devoted to cotton is insignificant. The great millets, Jaar 
and tajm, and the pulse arliai\ which are usually found intermixed 
with them, occupy between them barely 4,500 anres annually, 
an area the smallness of which is especially remarkable when 
compared with the districts of the Doab. The fibre crops, sa7i 
and patsan, deserve a passing notice. Patsan is grown through- 
out the district by cultivators of all castes round the edges of their 
sugarcane fields ; while sa?z is sown by itself in little plots. The 
area under both is small, and the fibre produced is only sufficient 
for home requirements. 
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Mahi crops. harvest the lead is taken by barley. This crop, 

when sown by itself, covers, on an average, 177,605 acres or 39 
per cent, of the area sown in the rabi. The proportion varies in 
different parts of the district, for whereas in Deogaon it rises as 
high as 57*45 per cent., it is only 25*73 per cent, in Ghosi. 
In Azamgarh also the proportion is over 50 per cent.; while in 
Muhammadabad and Ahraula it is 40 and 37 per cent., respectively, 
and 28*59 per cent, in Sagri. In Sagri and Ghosi the place of 
barley is taken by wheat intermixed with grain or barley ; but 
neither here nor in the other tahsils is wheat grown to a large 
extent alone, the proportion for the whole district being only 4 
per cent. The area of wheat intermixed with gram or with bar- 
ley averages 69,752 acres or 15*20 per cent, of the total area crop- 
ped in the spring, the proportion varying from 25 per cent, in 
Sagri to only 6 per cent, in Deogaon. In addition to the large 
area grown with barley alone and barley intermixed with wheat, 
there is an average area of 26,913 acres or 6 per cent, of the rahi 
harvest covered with barley in combination with peas, the 
mixture being known tis jau-Ich^ao, Peas which constitute an im- 
portant item in the food supply of the poorer classes by themselves 
cover, on an average, 111,726 acres or 25 per cent of the rabi area. 
As in the case of barlev there is a marked difference between 

f 

the tahsils as regards the area sown with peas ; for in Muham- 
madabad and Ghosi 36 per cent, of the rahi harvest is devoted to 
this crop, compared with less than 14 per cent, in Deogaon and 
16*57 per cent, in Azamgarh : in Sagri and Ahraula the proportion 
approaches the district average. The mode of cultivating wheat 
and barley is the same in Azamgarh as in other districts ; the 
land is ploughed during the rainy season as often as the weather 
permits, and the crop is watered once when the plants appear 
above the ground. Between 60 and 80 sers of seed are necessary 
to sow one acre ; and the outturn of barley on average land is 
estimated to be some 25 maunds per acre, that of wheat being 
one-fifth less. This better outturn of barley is the chief reason for 
the preference for it over wheat ; barley-meal, too, is universally 
eaten, and to the agriculturist who keeps as much of his grain as 
he can for his own use, while he raises money for cash payments 
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from bis sugar produce, a larger outturn is a consideration. 
There are two kinds of wheat, the red and the white, the latter being 
known as daudi ; but there is only one variety of barley known. 
When barley is mixed with peas, no standard proportion of inter- 
mixture is adopted ; in good land the proportion of barley is larger 
and in poor land the proportion of peas. There are several variet- 
ies of peas in Azamgarh; two are white and two are of a brownish 
hue. Of the white varieties the larger is known as haluli or 
harki Urao and the smaller as patnei ; and of the brown varieties 
the larger is called hurhia or mattar^ while the smaller is called 
siijhai or rajmaliali. The land to be sown with peas needs less 
preparation than that reserved for barley; and the produce is 
estimated to be about 32 mauuds per acre from about GO sers of 
seed. Gram is little grown in Azamgarh, the average area for 
the district being 12,460 acres, mostly in Ahraula and Muham- 
madabad : this is less than 3 per cent, of the rali area, but in 
addition to this there are usually some 12,500 acres of barley and 
gram intermixed. Mention may also bo made of poppy cultiva- 
tion, rather on account of its intrinsic value than of its actual 
extent. The total area averages some 6,300 acres and is distri- 
buted over all tahsils, though the figures for Azamgarh and 
Deogaon tahsils are comparatively small : the largest acreages are 
recorded in Ghosi and Ahraula. Other rahi products include lin- 
seed (ahi or masur or lentils, and small amounts of tobacco, 
pan^ potatoes, ginger, cucumbers, and other garden crops. 
Market gardening is of no great importance in this district, 
owing chiefly to the absence of large towns. 

The various crops grown in the said or intermediate harvest 
call for little comment. They consist principally of the early millet 
known as cliena, which covers some 727 acres ; melons which are 
grown on the sandy banks of the rivers and average 512 acres in 
area ; the hot weather rice, called boro, which has been already 
alluded to ; and various food and non-food crops in small areas. 

Though the comparative immunity of Azamgarh from famine 
is primarily the result of the regular rainfall it receives, it may 
also be in no small measure assigned to the existence of facilities 
for irrigation. There is no difference between the tahsils in this re- 
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fcipcct ; all are well provided and all practise irrigation extensively. 
Moreover tlio district is better protected than at first sight appears, 
tor in the kachhar tracts ol; Sagri and Gliosi the subsoil is so porous 
that even in the hottest months the crops are sufficiently supplied 
with moisture by capillary attraction. A comparison of recent 
statistics with those o£ former years is iinpraoticablo, inasmuch as 
it was formerly the custom to record as irrigated all the land that 
was within reach of water. Thus at the last sottlemout in 1877 no 
less than 90 per cent, of the cultivated area was so recorded. The 
old figures moreover included the rice lands which are no longer 
treated as irrigated. In the so the water is retained by the erection 
of low embankments round the fields, so that this form of irriga- 
tion depends solely on the monsoon and is in no sense a precaution 
against drought, but rather the retention on the land of the 
seasonal rainfall. Actual figures of irrigation arc available from 
1885 onwards. For the ten years ending in 1894 the average 
area irrigated was 4.91,267 acres or 58*27 of the net cultivation 
the maximum being 519, 550 acres or G0*71 per cent, in 1891-92, 
and the minimum 379,220 acres or 45*43 per cent, in 1886-87, 
For the succeeding decade from 1895 to 1904 the irrigated area 
averaged 465,332 acres or GT31 per cent, of the area cultivated, 
so that though the area irrigated is actually less its proportion to 
cultivation has risen mainly owing to the decrease in the cultivated 
area in 1896-97 and the yoai*s following the famine. Daring the 
four years that have elapsed since the area of the district was in- 
creased by the transfer of village from Gorakhpur, the irrigated 
area has averaged 465,162 acres or 58*09 per cent, of that cultivat- 
ed — a high proportion considering that in so large a tract irrigation 
is normally not required. The capacity of the district may bo 
estimated in some measure from the fact that in 1892 and again in 
1900, when the tanks of the district were full, over 63 per cent, of 
the total cultivation received artificial watering, whereas in the dry 
year of 1907-08, the maximum area irrigated was only 51*79 per 
cent, of a record area of cultivation. Among the different tahsils, 
Ghosi comes first with an average of nearly 67 per cent, of the 
cultivated area irrigated, while A^samgarh has a proportion of 
64*44 per cent.: elsewhere the percentage closely approaches tho 
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district average. It is reckoned that only seven per cent ol: the 
ktngcfjT portion of the district is absolutely incapable of irrigation. 

Taming to the sources from which the irrigation is derived, 
Vvo find that in the district as a whole wells are by far the most 
important. This is the more satisfactory as wells constitute a 
more reliable source of supply than the tanks, the swamps and the 
streams, all of which are liable to fail in seasons when water is most 
required. The position too has improved of late years, for where- 
as from 1835 to 1894, the irrigation obtained from wells was 52*9 
per cent, of the whole, leaving 47'1 per cent, supplied from other 
sources, in the ensuing decade the returns show that 58*4 per 
cent, of the area obtaining irrigation was served by wells, 27*4 
per cent, from tanks, and 14*2 per cent, from other sources ; while 
between 1905 and 1908 no less than 64*3 per cent, of the area 
irrigated was watered from wells and 35* 7 per cent, from other 
sources. Actually the highest area of well irrigation is to be 
found in Azamgarh, the proportion being 68*49 per cent. ; while 
in Sagri it exceeds 65 per cent. Elsewhere, except in Deogaon 
where only 38*46 per cent, of the irrigation is carried on from 
wells, the proportion varies from 53 to 57 per cent. In the south- 
ern parganas that make up the tahsil of Deogaon the proportion 
of well irrigation is lower than in the north owing to the greater 
use made there of tanks and natural reservoirs. 

Wells can be constructed in most parts of the district, and the 
only matter that causes difficulty is the sandy nature of the subsoil 
in portions of the hangar and in the kachhar tract. The depth at 
which water is found varies in different portions of the district. 
In the northern hangar tract water is generally found in the dry 
months at 15 feet from the surface of the ground, though it lies at 
a grecater depth in the land near the main streams. In the kadi- 
liar the average depth is not more than 10 feet ; while in the 
southern tract water is met with at 18 or 20 feet from the surface. 
Irrigation wells vary in their water supply according as they 
strike a spring or are filled by lateral filtration. The latter as a 
rule are very soon exhausted, and as one or more beds of sand or 
liglit earth must bo traversed before spring level is reached, they 
aro liable to fall in during the rains, unless they are lined with 
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masonry. Masonry wells are generally sunk till a spring or 
musara is struck, and when intended for irrigation are almost 
always made of kiln-burnt bricks set in mud cement ; very rarely 
is calcareous cement used, except at the top of the shaft near the 
surface of the ground. Occasionally wells are to be seen lined 
with thick circular hoops of kiln-burnt earthernware, called kothis^ 
the pieces o£ which are fitted to each other by a rough mortise ; 
but as the shaft of wells of this description cannot be sunk through 
the strata, the hoops being simply set up round the pit of the well, 
such wells have little depth and are made chiefly to supply drink- 
ing water. The cost of making a masonry well depends upon the 
depth to which it must be sunk and the character of the strata ; 
but the average cost varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 for a lever well 
and Es. 100 to Rs. 150 for a bucket well. Earthen wells can be 
made in almost all parts of the district, though the facility with 
which they can be constructed necessarily varies. "Where the strata 
of the subsoil is firm, the shaft is not strengthened in any way ; but 
when beds of sand are struck, it is necessary to line the shaft. 
This is generally done with a thick cable, called binr, of arhar or 
tamarisk stalks or of long thatching grass. The cable is coiled 
round the inside of the well over the stratum that threatens to 
give way and generally retains its position for the short period for 
which it is required. The number of masonry wolls in Azamgarh 
is vei'y large and has a constant tendency to increase. The num- 
ber in existence in 1877 and still working in 1907 was about 

18.000 ; while some 11,000 new ones were constructed during the 
period, about 6,000 having been made by proprietors and about 

5.000 by tenants. Earthen wells are almost invariably made for a 
single season only according to requirements and fall in during the 
following season. It is not instructive therefore to compare their 
number at fixed periods. But the year 1907-08 may be taken as 
indicative of the extent to which the district is protected by wells 
in a year of drought. In that year, while only 41,680 acres were 
watered from other sources as against an average of over 200,000 
acres, no less than 397,555 acres derived their irrigation from 
wells as compared with a normal area of some 266,000 acres. 
According to the returns 36,510 masonry wolls and 11,193 
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earthern wells were utilised for irrigation purposes during that 
year. 

Wells are worked after several different methods. The most 
common is that known as the dhenhal or lever, wdiich consists of a 
long pole, with a lump of mud on the thicker end to act as a 
weight, while at the other is an earthenware pot suspended by a 
rope. The pole is set upon a strong support which is fixed 
in the ground at a distance of a few feet from the well, the upper 
end being forked and holding the axle on which the polo turns. 
The labourer who works the lever stands with his back to it, 
upon a plank which is laid across the w^ell in such a manner 
as to leave a space for the passage of the pot between it and the 
well. Pulling dowm the lever by the rope, he lowers the pot 
through the space into the well, and allowing it when filled to rise 
by the action of the lever, empties the water into the watercourse 
at the top of the well. The pot usually contains somewhat less 
than two gallons of water, and as many as four levers may be 
seen going at the same time. Rapidity of working depends on 
the depth of the well, but on an average the lever can be lowered 
and raised more than three times a minute. In this fashion only the 
seventh or eighth part of an acre can be irrigated with one lever in 
a day, for when the dhenkal is used more water is lost by evapora- 
tion and absorption than when other methods are employed which 
make a larger and faster stream of water in the distributing 
channels. Two men are required in the process of irrigation with 
the dhenkal^ one for raising the water and the other for guiding 
it ; but when two or more levers are at work, the expenses are 
naturally reduced ; for only one man is required to distribute the 
water, no matter how many levers are at work, and while it takes 
one lever and two men seven or eight days to irrigate one acre, it 
takes four levers and five men only two days. The ordinary rate 
of pay is about three pounds of coarse grain, worth an anna or an 
anna and-a-half, for a full day’s work. The dhenkal can be advant- 
ageously employed only when water is not more than fifteen or 
sixteen feet from the surface. Consequently this method of 
irrigation prevails in the northern division of the district ; and 
the same applies to the charklii. The cliarkhi is a broad open 
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pulley fitted upon supports over the well : over it runs a rope,, 
to each end ot ^vhich an earthenware pot or kuncl is attaohed. The 
labourer stands on a plank {sanlar) over the well, and forcing down 
one end of the rope, he brings up the other with the vessel full 
or water. The labour is more severe than in lever irrigation ; but 
the number of hands employed and the average area irrigated are 
much the same in both methods. In the case of the deeper wells, 
such as those whicli prevail in the southern portion of the district, 
irrigation is generally carried on by means of a leathern bucket 
or pin’, drawm by oxen. The bucket is attached to a rope whicli 
runs over a pulley fixed on supports on the top oE the well and is 
drawn up by a pair of bullocks driven down an incline. Under 
this system three labourers are required, one to drive the bullocks, 
one to empty the bucket, and the third to distribute the water, so 
that the expense is greater. On the other hand, tlie pur or bucket 
holds 14 or 15 gallons of water and as much as half an acre can 
bo irrigated in a day by means of it. At the same time the large 
quantity of water removed is apt to exhaust the well, unless it is 
a particularly good one ; and work has to be stopped till. it refills. 
In some cases bullocks are replaced by human labour, and the 
method is then known as gharra. A complete gliarm party 
consists of eleven labourers ; six are at one time in the yoke, one 
is employed to empty the backet, and another to distribute the 
water, while three are held in relief. This method is rather more 
rapid than when the pier is drawn by bullocks ; for the bucket 
can be raised and emptied three times in two minutes. On an 
average between one-halE and three-quarters oE an acre can he 
irrigated in one day. Though irrigation with the bucket is cer- 
tainly as cheap and perhaps a little cheaper than irrigation with 
the lever, the latter is more suited to the means and habits of the 
petty cultivator and is generally preferred. 

Azamgarli contains a very large number of artificial tanks for 
irrigation purposes, and many of them are of considerable ago. 
The more recently constructed tanks are rarely used for this 
purpose, being reserved for bathing and the watering of cattle.. 
The construction of many of the older tanks is ascribed to Soiris 
mid Kajbhars, and these usually cover several acres ;but the newer 
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ones rarely cover more than an acre, banks and all. Their depth 
also varies both at the time o£ coiistracfcion and with their age. 
They are rarely carried deeper than twenty feet and are of square 
or oblong shape, with usually a well reaching to the spring 

level in the centre. The earth removed in excavation is thrown 
round them in high banks or mounds, so that in the southern 
portion of the district, where the country is open and the view 
is not interrupted by groves and trees, these mounds become 
consoicuous features in the landscape, occasionally looking like 
old mud forts. Two or three openings are generally left at the 
corners, not only to allow the water to be taken out, but also to 
allow a certain amount of the surface water of the neighbourino* 
lands to run into them daring the rainy season. The water is 
generally baled out of the tank by means of a daa7% a round 
shallow basket made of wickerwork or bainboo-matting. Attached 
to the basket are four strings, one of which is held in either hand 
by two labourers, who stand opoosite to each other on either side 
of the baling station or bodar. The basket is swung between the 
men, being carried above the water in the back stroke, and into it 
in the forward stroke. In finishing the latter, the labourers bring 
the basket up with a jerk, which throws the water that the basket 
carries with it on to the top of the lift. Fully two gallons of 
water are brought up nt each stroke, and from twenty to twenty- 
five strokes are made in the minute, according to the height at 
which the water has to be jerked. The number of lifts is propor- 
tioned to the elevation above the tank at which the fields to be 
irrigated lie ; and sometimes, along the streams with deep-cut 
channels, four and five lifting stations miy be seen The labour is 
somewhat arduous, and, as a rule, two pairs of labourers with two 
baskets are kept working at each lift, and two pairs are allowed 
as a relief party. In this manner about half an acre can be irri- 
gated daily, the cost varying according to the number of lifts 
and other circumstances. Another mode of irrigation employed in 
swamps and tanks is known don. The don consists of the 
trunk of a tree hollowed out into a trough, one end being blocked 
and the other open. Itns pla ced on a ridge with the closed, end 
projecting over the water and attached to a lever by rope The 
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labourer sinks the closed end till it fills \rith water, and then 
helping the lever to raise it, shoots the water which it contains 
into the waterway. The method can only be used in certain local- 
ities and is not a very common one. 

Other sources oE irrigation are the natural jUls, swamps, and 
smaller watercourses. The Ghagra and the larger streams are not 
commonly employed for this purpose ; and even the smaller 
watercourses are not used when they fall much below the level 
of the surrounding country. But in the upper parts of their 
courses, when they are still in the swamp stage or their beds are 
little below the surface of the country, the minor streams and 
nalas of Azamgarh are most important sources of irrigation. Em- 
liankments are thrown across them at intervals, and water is stored 
along their whole course for the use of the lands through which 
they pass. Within the bounds of each there is a fixed number of 
main irrigation inlets (pains) or stations (lodars) for raising 
water ; and irrigation from the reservoirs is carried on in the same 
way as from tanks. The only other irrigation work that calls for 
mention is the lat. The lot is a long, straight or curved embank- 
ment thrown across a plain on which rice land is cultivated and 
there is a flow of surplus water. The earth with which the 
embankment is formed is dug from the inner side, and a moat of 
some depth is thus formed. Not only is the surface drainage col- 
lected in the moat, but, the flow being stopped by the embankment, 
the cultivated land in front of it is kept flooded. The area that 
can be irrigated from an ordinary lat in seasons of unsteady rain- 
fall is not great ; but in normal years lats help to equalize the 
water-supply of the whole area within their influence. 

With a stable rainfall and excellent means of irrigation Azam- 
garh has seldom been visited by famines of any great intensity, 
though it has not wholly escaped the more serious calamities of 
this nature which have fallen upon the United Provinces and 
Bengal. OE early famines there are no records extant ; but writ- 
ing in 1877, Mr. Beid, the settlement officer, stated that during the 
past hundred years, so far as he could ascertain, there had been 
no such calamity as is understood by a famine. Of droughts, 
however, which stopped short of actual famine, there was some 
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memory among the people. Thus the great Chulisa o£ 1783 was still 
remembered, and in one town at least, namely Man, deaths from 
starvation were said to have taken place. One Mirza Ata Beg was 
Chakladar oi Azamgsirli at the time, and a mosque and wells in the 
town o£ Kopaganj are pointed out, which he had caused to be 
made in order to give employment to the poor of the place. Wheat 
sold in Kopaganj market at 14 sers for the rupee — an unprecedent- 
ed rate for those days doubtless, but not one that is indicative of 
absolute dearth. Neither regarding the year 1804 nor 1837-38 is 
there any record or any memory among the people. E ven in 1868-CO 
the khaiif crops were to some extent preserved by the help of 
irrigation, while the outturn of the raU was between one-half and 
three-quarters of the average. High prices, however, ruled in 1860 
and discovered some distress, as a result of which it was found 
necessary to open poorhouses and dispense charitable relief. A 
daily average of 148 persons was thus relieved in Azamgarh 
between September 1st and December 7th, 1869. Some distress 
among the poor in Azamgarh and other towns was produced by the 
scarcity of 1873-74; but the district escaped as usual for more 
lightly than its neighbours, and the only measure of relief called 
for was the distribution of charitable relief. 

There was greater distress in Azamgarh during the famine of 
1877-78, but at no time were the conditions so bad as in other dis-. 
tricts. The rainfall was late in starting and was seriously deficient 
in every month of the monsoon. Some beneficial rain fell in the 
early part of September ; but on the 8th o£ that month the wind 
veered to the west and continued to blow with great violence and 
with damaging results to the irrigated crops. The area sown for 
the autumn harvest was only about half the normal, and the out-, 
turn on this w^as very small, the rice crop being nearly an entire 
failure. Good rain fell again in October and a krge area wasL sown 
with rahi seed ; but the winter was marked by extremes of' temper- 
ature, and the crop was damaged by hail-storms, high wdnds and 
rust. The failure of the Wiarif crops was severely felt in Azam- 
garh especially in Sagri, Man, Ghosi and Muhammadabad, as prices 
rose to an unprecedented height ; but the distress did not become 
acute until the beginning of January. On January 13tb, 1878, 
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relief works were opened. The periods o£ rcatest distress were 
January and February, the daily average of persons attending the 
works being 1,440 and 3,603, respectively ; but the ripening of 
the spring crop gradually "brought the period to a close on April 
IBth, when all works were closed. At the end of May signs of 
distress again made their appearance and work was recommenced 
on June ord, while a poorhouse was opened at Azamgarh on 
June 25th. The attendance during June was never high, and as 
the weather had become favourable by July 21st for agricultural 
operations, all relief works were again closed, the weekly labourers 
were transferred to the poorhouse for light work near the poor- 
houses, and additional accommodation was provided for such by the 
opening of additional poorhouses at Sagri, Man and Muhammad- 
abad. In these relief work was provided for the inmates until 
September 27th, but the central poorhouse remained open till 
October 24th, 1878. Altogether 138,294 units were relieved 
between January and April, and 38,435 between June and Sep- 
tember on relief works ; while 52,328 were gratuitously relieved 
in the poorhouses. On the whole Azamgarh was but slightly 
affected by this famine. 

The famine of 1895-97 was severely felt in parts of the dis- 
trict, and the acuteness of the distress was increased by the fact 
that bad seasons had prevailed daring the three preceding years. 
The antumn harvest of 1896, the winter rice crop, was an 
almost total failure, while the early rice only yielded a three- 
anna outtarii. Nearly 80 per cent, of a normal area was sown in 
the rubi, the yield being five-eighths of the normal. A complete 
and instructive change came over the district between September 
and January, At the end of September Sagri was the tahsil 
which caused most anxiety. The kharif had failed to a large 
extent, except in parts of pargana Natthupur, and credit seemed 
paralysed. Deogaon, on the contrary, having obtained a better 
early kharif crop, especially of millets and maize, and being large- 
ly cultivated by small proprietors whose credit was still good, 
appeared to be the best tahsil iu the district. By the end of 
January the state, of affliirs had been reversed ; the rahi crops had 
germinated well in Sagri, and credit- had been restored there. 
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Irrigation bad given much employmeiifc and there was compara- 
tively little distress in this part of the district. In the south, on 
the contrary, the comparatively small area of the rabi^ its poor 
promise, and the rapid contraction of credit, which was occasioned 
by the complete loss of the winter rice crops, rendered it impos- 
sible for the petty landholder to pay up the kliarif revenue, and 
rapidly changed Deogaon into the worst instead of the best tahsil 
in the district. Several test works were opened in October, but 
only one attracted a large number of workers. This was due in 
part to the fact that a branch line from Turtipar to Azamgarli on 
the Bengal and North-Western railway was under construction 
and was giving employment to between six and eight thousand 
persons. It was not till December that works on what are known 
as the intermediate system were taken in hand in the tahsils 
which were unaffected by the railway works. On January 29th, 
1897, at a conference held at Azamgarli, His Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Governor declared tahsils Azamgarli, Muhammadabad and 
Doogaon to be distressed, and all intermediate works in those 
areas were converted into relief works under the Famine Code. 
Two months later, owing to the slackening of the pressure, these 
works were again converted into intermediate works ; but it was 
not until August 4th that the last was finally closed. The total 
number of units relieved on works under the control of the Pub- 
lic Works department was 939,573, the highest figure reached on 
any one day being 10,912 on June 9th, 1897. Owing to the 
failure of the early rice, a poorhouse had been opened by private 
subscription as early as August 1896. In September some out- 
door relief was also dispensed and in October the poorhouse was 
converted in one managed on the Famine Code plan. This poor- 
house was taken over by the Government on November 1st ; and 
during the course of the saine month other poorhouses were open- 
ed at Man, Jianpur and Ahraula, two more being added to the 
number at Deogaon and Dohrighat in January 1897. These 
institutions provided for the relief of a daily average of 1,017 per- 
sons while they were open ; but those at Azaragarh, Ahraula and 
Dohrighat were closed during May, while the rest remained open 
till the first week in September. Gratuitous relief to the people 
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ill their own homes w^as distributed from December 1896 on- 
wards. The number of the recipients increased largely after the 
official declaration of distress in January, but it was subsequently 
reduced as the spring harvest was gathered in. As the year wore 
on, however, there was a brisk rise in prices owing to the export 
of grain from the district and the recipients of gratuitous relief 
again increased. The total number of units gratuitously relieved 
was returned at 1,630,000, the highest number on any one day being 
22,407 on July 10th, 1897. The cost of relief operations under 
the control of the Public Works department amounted to 
Es. 1,05,679. In addition to this Rs. 3,836 were spent by the 
district board on test and intermediate works ; Rs. 85,000 were 
distributed in gratuitous relief ; Rs. 24,000 were expended in 
poorhouses ; and Es. 15,000 in erecting temporary houses. As 
indirect measures of relief Rs. 68,537 were advanced in loans for 
the construction of w’^ells, purchase of seed, bullocks and similar 
objects, while six and a half lakhs of land revenue were suspended, 
of which half was ultimately remitted and half collected in four 
separate instalments. Lastly, a sum of Rs. 7,200 raised by private 
subscriptions and of Rs. 57,500 contributed by the provincial 
committee of the Charitable Relief Fund, or Rs. 64,700 in all were 
expended in feeding indigent but respectable persons in the towns 
and in helping impoverished cultivators to purchase seed and 
cattle, when agricultural operations had again become possible. 

Severe famine prevailed over a large part of the United Pro- 
vinces in 1907-08, but Azamgarh was little affected. The rain- 
fall was very deficient it is true, and there was considerable fai- 
lure of the rice crop, the outturn being only 26 per cent, of the 
normal ; but an unprecedented area was irrigated from wells in 
the rail harvest, and the outturn was ultimately found to be even a 
little in excess of the normal. No large relief works under the 
control of the Public Works department were found necessary, 
but some small works were opened under the management of 
the civil authorities, relief was distributed to the poor in 
their own homes, and a poorhouse was established in the early 
months of 1908. Altogether Rs. 1,00,158 were spent by the Go- 
vernment in direct measures of relief ; but Rs. 2,95,165 of the hhanf 
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instalment o£ land revenue were suspended and Rs. 1,00,442 re- 
mitted, while no less than Rs. 4,66,965 were advanced in loans 
for the purchase of seed and cattle and the construction of wells. 
The district in no small measure owes the immunity it enjoyed 
from famine to the latter sum. 

The earliest record of prices available in Azamgarh is 
for the year 1857-58. The season was itself a bad one and 
matters were hardly improved by the disturbances connected 
with the Mutiny. In that year wheat sold on the average 
at 16 sers, barley at 20^ sers^ peas at 23| se7*s^ gram at 
16j5^r5, and husked rice at nearly 11 per rupee. During 
the ensuing decade from 1859 to 1868, prices ruled generally low, 
the averages being 16 sers 14 clihatanks for rice, 20 sei^s 4 cJiJia^ 
tanks for whoat, 26 sers 11 clihatanks for barley, and 28 sers 12 
clihatanks for peas. Prices appear to have taken an upward 
tendency about the year 1865, for those ruling in the latter part 
of the decade were distinctly higher than those prevailing in 
the former. Apart from temporary fluctuations caused by the 
variation in the nature of the seasons, it seems that prices remain- 
ed practically stationary for a period of about twenty years, 
though there was a fall in those of barley and gram about 1883. 
From 1869 to 1870, rice sold on an average at 16 sers^ wheat at 
17*32 sers^ barley at 19*52 sers^ and gram at 20*29 sei^s for ihe 
rupee, compared with 15*29 sers for rice, 17*23 sers for wheat, 
25*16 sers for barley, and 21*69 sers for gram between 1879 and 
1888. About 1886 prices rose to a marked extent throughout 
northern India, the phenomenon being ascribed to widespread 
economic causes, among which the fall in the value of silver, the 
development of communication and the growth of export trade 
are the most important. The rise was sudden at the beginning ; 
but in spite of small fluctuations prices have never sliewn any 
tendency to revert to the level they kept before the rise took 
place. Its extent may be gauged from the available returns, 
which show that between 1889 and 1898 the average price of rice 
was 12*25 sei's to the rupee, of wheat 12*71 se7*s^ of barley 17*41 
sers^ and of gram 16*46 sers^ these being the chief food grains 
produced or consumed in the district. The period was remarkable 
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for the famine of 1896-97, which had a great effect on local 
prices, and consequently the average is somewhat vitiated. The 
upward tendency was to some extent checked by the subsequent 
years of prosperity, bat the last period on record, that from 1899 
to 1908, has been marked by no less than three seasons in which 
either scarcity or famine prevailed over portions of the province, 
and the averages have been ranch disturbed. The figures for the 
ten years ending in 1908 were rice, 10'83 sers ; wheat, 12’73 sers ; 
barley, 17'95 sers ; and gram, 1 5*85 sers. A comparison of these 
figures with those obtaining between 1859 and 1858 shows that 
the prices of the comann food-grains have risen some forty per 
cent, during the last forty years; and this approximites to the 
rise found in other districts of the province. 

It is very diffieult to determine the chvnge in daily wa^es. 
These differ in the towns and villages, being generally higher 
in the former ; while rates vary farther according to the nature 
of the work, even in the case of field labourers. Moreover the 
latter are usually paid in grain, and no fixed scale is in force 
in the district. The cash value of the rerauaeration given to 
ploughmen is estimated to be between 1^ to 2 annas a day. The 
village servants such as the carpenter, blacksmith, barber and 
washerman receive fixed allowances, partly in cash and partly in 
grain from the agriculturists. The oSoes of carpenter and black- 
smith are often held by the same person ; and his chief duties are 
to keep the sugarcane press in repair and to make and repair 
ploughs. For keeping the press in repair he receives in each season 
fees known as kolhaioan and pacliaraiean which amount to about 
Re 1-4-0 ; while for making and repairing ploughs and yokes, 
wood for which is supplied him, his various petty fees amount 
to about five annas a year per plough The blacksmith, for mak- 
ing and repairing ploughshares and hoes, receives fees called 
afl/icw'aioaa, valued at about two annas per plough a year. The 
barber ,and washerman each receive remuneration valued at 
about five annas a year for every married woman and for every 
beard in the family, 'in addition to presents at births and mar- 
riages. So far as the prices of grain have risen, the wages or 
portion thereof paid in kind have increased at the same°time 
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owing to the greater value o£ the remuneration ; but it is only 
where cash wages are paid that the increase can be appreciated, 
in 1882j Kahars or bearers received 4 or 5 annas ; carpenters 
to 4 annas ; blacksmiths and masons 2| to 4 annas ; coolies to 
3 annas ; and diggers 2 annas. At the present time coolies 
obtain the same wage, but diggers obtain on an average 2^ annas ; 
the wages of bearers vary between 2 and 5 annas ; while those of 
skilled labourers, such as carpenters, masons and blacksmiths, 
have risen to between 3 and 5 annas a day, or to an even higher 
rate if they are specially skilful. In light labour, such as weed- 
ing and carrying earth, women and children are employed as 
well as men ; their wages are on an average two-thirds of those 
given to men. 

The weights and measures in use in Azamgarh present Weights and 
several peculiarities, being in many respects different from those 
in vogue in the western districts of the United Provinces. The 
Government standards are, it is true, very frequently employed, 
and their use is becoming more general with the development of 
communications and of trade with other parts of India. The 
unit with which villagers work is the ganda; this signifies four. 

Thus they speak of four gandas of hauris^ that is, sixteen kauris, 
or five gandas of rupees, that is, twenty-five rupees ,* and they 
speak of pice as selling at so many gandas to the rupee. The 
ganda of rupees is the unit of weight. Formerly the rupee in 
general use was the Lucknow or Sicca rupee, and it is still oc- 
casionally used by Sonars ; but at the present day the Govern- 
ment rupee is used and is known as the LatsaJd, A ser of so 
many gandas therefore means a ser which is equivalent to so 
many sets of four rupees. Now hardware, metal, cotton thread, 
spices and similar articles are commonly sold by a local 
ser which contains 21 or 22 gandas^ that is, which is equivalent to 
84 or 88 tolas. Grain is sold retail either by a local ser of 24, 26 
or 26J gandas ; while when grain is sold wholesale, local sers 
of 28, 29|, 30 and even 32 gandas are employed. The whole- 
sale weight used in [the sugar trade is a ser of 26|- gandas. 

The standard revenue Ugla in all the temporarily-settled parts 
of Azamgarh, excluding tappas Shahpur, Burdah, Kuba, Shah- 
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Siilempnr, and Cbaudri o£ pargana Deogaon contains 2j730-0625 
square yards or of an acre. The chain or jarib is now 
made up of 20 lathas, each latlia being 94^’^ inches in length. For- 
merly the Azanigarh yan6 was divided into 19 latlias of 99 inches 
each in length, but this was changed into 20 for convenience of 
calculation. In the permanently-settled estates and in the tappas 
already mentioned the bigha in use is the regulation biglia of the 
Benares province and contains 3,136 square yards or *648 of an 
acre, they tW6 being divided into 20 latlias of IOOy^q inches each. 
Owing to the great subdivision of land in Azamgarh, the fractions 
of the rupee used to express proprietary interests are very nume- 
rous and minute. It would be impossible to give an exhaustive 
list of these ; but the system on which shares are calculated may 
be generally indicated. The rupee and anna are invariably at the 
top of the scale ; but the anna is divided differently according to 
local custom. In many cases there are the usual 12 pies, further 
subdivided into Icanris, dants tini leant s ; in others the anna is divid- 
ed into gandas^ haiiris^ dants and kants. Sometimes pies are sub- 
divided into Icirants^ rens and ; and at others into bats and 

sals ; while ruas^ Ihuas and jaiis are found as subdivisions of 
the ganda. Where the bigliadam system is adopted the biglia is 
subdivided into 20 hisioas, the listva into 20 dhurs^ and the dlwr 
into 20 p/iens. Mr, Reid in 1877 enumerated 65 different methods 
of expressing the extent of proprietary interest in land, the smal- 
lest being the subdivision of the rupee into 972,000,000 ruas. 

The mahajan or money-lender is indispensable to the agricul- 
turist in Azamgarh, for the latter’s great money-yielding crop is 
sugarcane ; such money as he wants at other seasons than at that 
in which this crop is ready, the agriculturist borrows from the 
mahajan. The rate of interest charged for a loan is nominally 25 
per cent, or siwai^ but it in reality works out to more. Accounts 
ate settled in the summer or autumn, usually after the refined 
sugar of the year has been disposed of. Any balance then remain- 
ing in the maliajan's favour is debited as a fresh advance. Upon 
this and upon cash payments made during the succeeding season 
the mahajan assesses interest at the rate of 25 per cent,, credit, of 
course, being given by him at the same rate for the value of all 
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produce made over to him. The price rate, however, at which the 
mahajan values his client’s sugar produce is not the full price rate 
of the open market at the time of delivery. He makes a deduction 
of between 5 and 10 per cent, from the market rate, and moreover 
he weighs the produce at delivery considerably to his own advant- 
age. His weight is known in consequence as the lagaralii paiiseri. 
In the case of ordinary grain, however, which the agriculturist 
sells to the mahajan^ the terms are not quite so hard. The 
nominal rate of interest on debts secured by bond but not connect- 
ed wuth agricultural produce, varies from 12 to 3G per cent, accord- 
ing to the value of the security. But in addition to the nominal 
interest most money-dealers make additional charges under such 
names as nazrana and dalali. In mortgages in which possession is 
given to the mortgagee, the ordinary rate charged is 12 to 18 per 
cent. Four and a half per cent, is considered a fair return by 
money-lenders who invest their money in land. 

With the exception of a branch of the Kayastha Bank which has 
recently been started, there are no largo banks or money-lending firms 
in Azamgarh, whether European or native ; and the granting of loans 
at interest is entirely in the hands of Banks or village grain-dealers, 
whose methods have been indicated above. It is with a view to break- 
ing down this monopoly and providing at the same time cheaper credit 
to petty traders and agriculturists that an attempt has been made to 
start co-operative credit societies in the district. At the present time 
there are two such societies. The older of these, that at Mau, was 
established on the 27th of March 1906 with a capital of Bs. 935. 
The members who belong to the society are either agriculturists 
on petty traders, all of whom take a keen interest in the manage- 
ment, and the institution has in consequence rapidly increased in 
prosperity. For the year ending April 30th, 1909, a sura of 
Rs. 4,306 was deposited in it by the members, and loans to the 
extent of nearly Rs. 8,000 were made, the money being partly 
derived from deposits and partly borrowed. The assets of the 
bank amounted to Rs. 8,935 during the year, as against liabilities 
of Rs. 7,967. The other society is a much smaller one and is 
located at the village of^Ehalifatpur in the Sidhari estate, which is 
at present under the/Clourt of Wards. It was started on April 29(h, 
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1906, with a capital of Es. 61, and it Las a total memLership 
of twenty-one persons, all, with a single exception, being agricultur- 
ists. The institution, however, has so far not flourished ; the 
deposits made by the members amounted for the year ending in 
April 1909 to only Es. 39 ; and the total assests of the bank were 
only Es. 465 as against liabilities of Es. 411. So far therefore 
the co-operative credit movement has not attained a very vigorous 
growth in Azamgarh, though the conditions of the tract are admir- 
ably suited to it. 

Though Azamgarh cannot be called an industrial district, its 
manufactures are of some importance and in one or two instances 
afford employment to a large number of persons. The chief are 
sugar, cloth, and pottery each of which will be separately described. 
Of the remainder, indigo is the most important and at one time 
occupied a prominent position, but is now greatly in decay. The 
manufacture of indigo for export dates from the early years of 
British rule. The commercial resident of the East India Com- 
pany was permitted to trade on his own account as well as for his 
masters ; and Mr. Orommelin, Commercial Resident at Azamgarh 
and Mau, in company with two gentlemen named Stewart 
and Scott, started the first indigo concern in Azamgarh. Seven 
factories were erected in 1807 at Kondar, Azmatpur and Bisauli 
in pargana Nizamabad ; at Bahadurpur in Ghosi, close to Dohri- 
ghat ; at Achhaibat and Nagwa in Gopalpur ; and at Bhilampur 
and Kantalpur in pargana Atraulia. In 1808 Mr. D. 0. Eerguson, 
acting on behalf of a Major Stevinson, erected a factory at Nizama- 
bad with branches at Manpur, Faridabad and at Pararaon in 
pargana Mahul ; and a factory at Imilia in pargana Sagri, pro- 
fessedly the property of an Indian, was in 1811 being managed 
by an European. As time went on, more small factories were 
erected at various places, situated chiefly in parganas Mahul, 
Nizamabad, Sagri, Ghosi and Muhammadabad. At the time 
of the Mutiny there were at least nine concerns whose head- 
quarters were in the district, the chief of these being the Dohri- 
ghat concern, which was held by xMr. E. F. Venables. Both 
before and for some time after the Mutiny the production of 
indigo remained for the most part in European' or Eurasian hands, 
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the only Indian who possessed a factory being one Basu Darzi^ 
who had purchased six of those belonging to a Mr. Hunter. 
About 1860, however, Indians began to take an interest in the 
trade and the high prices obtaining in 1864 and the following 
years brought about a rage for factory building. Numbers of 
new native factories sprang up in parganas Nizamabad, Mahul, 
Gopalpur, Sagri, Ghosi, Natthupur and Muharamadabad ; and of 
415 factories standing in 1877 no less than 332 had been built 
in the preceding 14 years . In that year too there were 2li Euro- 
pean factories ; but of these 13 were not being worked. There 
has been a steady decline in the industry since 1877 ; and all the 
factories in Azamgarh, whether owned by Europeans or Indians, have 
fallen on evil days. As in other districts, natural indigo has been 
unable to compete with synthetic indigo ; while in addition to the 
general depression, competition among the manufacturers about 
1894 was such that cultivators received as much as Rs. 25 
per ligha for the plant and continued to demand the same prices 
long after manufacturers had ceased to be able to pay such a 
price. 

Refined sugar has long been one of the principal exports from 
Azamgarh. It was one of the commodities in which investments 
were made for the East India Company by the commercial resi-^ 
dents of the district. The cessation of these investments on the 
abolition of the Company’s monopoly caused some distress at first, 
but about 1837 a great demand sprang up for sugar for export to 
Europe by way of Calcutta. The trade with Europe continued 
for several years, and it was carried on to a considerable extent 
by Europeans ; but about 1845 it began to fall off, and it has now 
for many years ceased to exist. The cause of this, as regards re- 
fined sugar, was the imposition in England of differential import 
duties upon sugar, and the consequent development there of the 
refining trade. As regards crude sugar, the East Indian variety 
appears to have been unable to compete with that of the West Indies 
and Mauritius and the trade was further injured by the expan- 
sion in France and Germany of the manufacture of sugar from 
beet. The cessation of the export to Europe again threw the 
sugar industry of Azamgarh into confusion; but the loss was 
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subsequently made good by the extension of the sugar trade in 
other directions. !^]ost of the exported sugar now goes to northern 
central and western India. 

In 1877 there were 1,567 sugar refineries in Azamgarh : they 
were to be found in all parganas, but were most numerous in 
Kizamabad, Muhammadabad, Sagri and Ghosi. At the present 
time there are perhaps half that number ; for not only has the 
area devoted to sugarcane decreased, but the profits of sugar re- 
fining have been reduced by foreign competition. As soon as the 
canes have been cut in the field, they are carried to the kolJiara 
or pressing factory in bundles of two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty. The pressing machinery consists of a mortar {koUm), a 
pestle (jath)^ and the gear for moving the latter round. These 
koUms are almost all made of stone from Chunar in Mirzapur. 
They are brought up by boat in rough round blocks by way of the 
Tons or Chhoti Sarju daring the rains, and are sold at the ghats 
for Rs. 30 or Es. 50 apiece. Each block is about 6^ feet long by 
three feet in diameter and is fashioned locally into a kolJiu, The 
upper end of the kolliu is hollowed out into a cavity, from the 
bottom of which issues an outlet, called naroh, three or four inches 
in diameter. The whole is firmly embedded in the ground, only 
about 30 inches of it being left above the surface ; and below the 
outlet of the naroli is fixed an earthen pot to catch the juice. The 
jaih or pestle is generally the stem of a habid tree, varying in length 
from nine to eighteen feet, and sloping at an angle of about 45° 
to the inner surface of the kolhii, against which it presses the cane. 
In a deep channel, called ra7i, cut round the kolhu about six inches 
above the ground is fitted the shaft or katar. This consists of a plank 
about 17 or 18 feet long, the end of which is attached to the upper 
end of the jath by a long rope- The yoke for the oxen is also 
fitted to it ; and the whole is pulled round by oxen, the pestle 
expressing the juice from the cane inside the kolhu. 

Two kinds of crude sugar are made in Azamgarh. One of 
these, variously called gur^ IJieli or dhosa^ receives no sort of refining 
and is a solid dry mass ; while the other is known as rab and S 
refined to some extent. It is only in the west of the district, 
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however, thai ral regularly made. For the manufacture of 
gui% the juice, after being strained, is placed in a large iron 
saucer with four handles, called kamJi, It is boiled over a turnace 
called chdlia, which is merely a circular hole in the ground two 
or three feet deep, till it becomes one-fifth or one-sixth of its 
original bulk, the refuse that comes to the top being from time to 
time removed with an iron ladle called y)aana. When the boiling 
is complete, the karah is removed off the furnace ; and the stuff 
in it is kneaded with a mallet called gurdam. W^hen sufficiently 
stiff and cool, it is removed and allow’ed to cool, having become 
guv. According to the returns compiled from the crop cutting 
experiments made in the district, the average annual outturn of 
gur is estimated to be 45 maunds per acre, giving an average 
annual outturn for the district of nearly 3,000,000 maunds. 
In the preparation of rah two boiling pans are used. One 
is pdaced above the furnace in front of the other ; and the karaJis 
employed are also somewhat deeper than those used in the gur 
process. The juice, moreover, is not moved straight from the nand 
to the /cara/i for inspissation, but receives a partial boiling to pre- 
vent it turning sour; it is then stored till the pressing of twenty- 
four hours is completed and a suflicient quantity of juice for a single 
boiling into rah is obtained. The requisite quantity of juice being 
ready, a quantity is filled into the larahs and the fire is lighted. 
While the juice is boiling the dirt is skimmed off as it rises, the 
process of disintegration being added by mixing into the boiling 
juice a gelatinous stuff? obtained from steeping in water the chopped 
roots and stems of a wild plant called dulla. IVhen thus cleared 
of dirt, the juice becomes a clear black liquid; and this is boiled for 
three to five hours till it becomes a thick syrup. Towards the 
close of the boiling process bruised castor oil seed is thrown into 
the syrup. This is called or daican^ and is intended to pro- 
mote the coagulation of the saccharine matter when the syrup is 
taken off the furnace. The syrnp is then emptied into large 
earthenware receptacles and is violently stirred and beaten with a 
club for half an hour. After it has stood for two or three hours, 
it is emptied into large jars, in which it becomes half solid and 
ready for sale under the name of rah. 
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Rab is the basis of the refined sugar manufactured in Azam- 
garb, which is known as kachlii chinij shakkar or pakki chini. To 
make kachlii citini little rectangular vats of mud are constructed, 
from whi di one or more small outlets lead into reservoirs sunk 
in the floor. Rab is filled into the vat and covered to the depth 
of three or four inches with the stems and leaves of the aquatic 
plant, called shear. The molasses and impurities soon begin to 
settle towards the bottom of the mass, and white sugar to form 
in a powder on its surface. The molasses which are known as 
chota drain off into reservoirs, and the powder is taken np as it 
forms every three or four days. The process continues for twenty 
days or a month, till the whole mass has been separated into child 
and chota. When ^-.he chini has been collected it is trodden and 
dried for some two days, and at the end of this time it becomes a 
smooth white powder ready for sale. In order to manufacture 
shakkar^ a series of small parallel drains (nalis) is made, leading 
first into a larger drain which cuts them at right angles and then 
into the reservoir or dobha. Over, the floor thus divided by nalis, 
a framework of bamboos called dhar is laid, and upon that a mat- 
ting made of rushes or gondri. The rab is tied lightly in cloth in 
quantities of a maund, and several bundles are piled one above 
the other in rows upon the dhar ; on these large weights made of 
sun-baked clay, called bhiras, are placed. Chota or molasses soon 
begin to ooze from the bundles and to trickle down through the 
dhar into the drains. Compression is continued for fifteen or 
tw'enty days till chota ceases to exude ; and the stuff remaining 
in the bundles is a damp, light-brown substance which is shakkar. 
Cultivators as such do not manufacture pakki chini or fully refined 
sugar ; this is made either by traders or proprietors with means, 
the process being generally as follows. Either bheli or rab and 
water are first poured into the boiling pan in the proportion of 
50 gallons of water to 18 maunds of bheli; and the bheli is allowed 
to dissolve for ten or twelve hours. The pan is then set boiling, 
two or three quarts of milk being added during the process to aid 
clarification. The scum that rises to the surface is skimmed off, 
and when the liquid after seven or eight hours has become a clear 
black syrup, called sliira, it is taken from the pan and emptied 
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into earthenware receptacles. The pan, having been now washed, 
is filled with some eight gallons o£ shira for a second boiling. As 
the liquid approaches the proper consistency, bruised castor-oil 
seed is stirred in, and it is then baled out of the pan into a series of 
small earthenware receptacles. From these it is removed to large 
open earthenware pans which are kept in another room, and be- 
comes a thick semi-solid substance. At the end of sev^m or eight 
days it is placed in vats or pTiarias and covered over with smar as 
in the case of kachlii chini ; but only one-third of the stuff forms in 
a powder on the surface and is collected and trodden as chini. At 
Phulpur the method of refining sugar differs somewhat from that 
commonly pursued in the rest of the district. Here refined sugar 
is generally made only from sliakkar. Water is mixed with 
sliakhar in the proportion of 35 gallons to 10 maunds of sliakkar^ 
and milk at the rate of a pint to each maund is added, the rest 
of the process not differing from that already explained. Phulpur 
sugar is very granular and sweet, and sells at a higher price than 
that manufactured elsewhere in Azamgarh. Refined sugar is 
stored in large bags made of sack-cloth ; and is thus exported, 
each bag containing about two maunds. 

Azamgarh has long enjoyed a celebrity for the manufacture of 
cloth, and although the trade is at the present time in a very de- 
pressed condition, it is still an important industry. In former 
days not only was the whole population of the district clad in cloth 
of local manufacture, but large quantities of different kinds were 
exported to other parts of India. The great centres of the industry 
have always been the towns of Mau, Muhammadabad and Kopa, 
where cloths of fine texture and silk mixtures are also made ; and 
the weavers are for the most part Muhammadan Julahas. In 1876 
the number of looms in the district was returned at 13,058, and 
the number of weavers above fifteen years of age was, according 
to the census returns of 1872, 12,700 or 2*80 per cent, of the popu- 
lation above that age. No records regarding the number of looms 
at present at work in Azamgarh are forthcoming, but there were 
60,394 persons, including dependants, in the district in 1901, who 
derived their livelihood from cotton weaving and allied industries. 
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The weaving industry has certainly declined in recent years, first 
as a result of plague, from which the weaver class appear to have 
suffered greatly, and secondly, as the result of the rise in the price 
of yarn combined with unfavorable agricultural seasons. In Muba- 
rakpur the chief product is a silk and cotton union like satin, the 
fabrics woven being known as Sanqis and Ghaltas. Sanqi derives 
its name from the fact that two warp threads are treated together 
as one thread in weaving. A wavy line, called Klianjari, runs along 
the whole width of the fabric and is produced by the necessary 
manipulation of the weft thread. The characteristic form is green 
or yellow warp (and conseciuently green or yellow khanjari) with 
red weft ; and the cloth is a favourite one with all classes of the 
population, especially llusalmans. The name gJialta is'derived from 
the Persian glialtidan, to roll, probably with reference to its smooth 
glazed surface, one method of producing which is to pass the fabric 
over or under hot cylinders which are rolled. Though a mixture 
of silk and cotton, the upper surface of ghalta in the completed 
length is so well pressed and calendered that none of the cotton 
shows ; while the back shows very little silk and almost all cotton. 
The characteristic pattern on a glutXta is checks bounded by one, 
two or three lines, and the portion between the lines running in 
one direction may be filled in with silk of a different colour from 
the rest of the fabric, so that there will be a combination of cheeks 
and stripes. The raw material used is both mulberry and tasar 
silk, imported mainly from Bengal ; and ghaltas are, as a rule, wo- 
ven with white yarn and then dyed by dealers with chemical dyes. 
Owing to trade depression, however, many of the weavers in Mu- 
barakpur have been compelled to resort to the weaving of cotton 
handkerchiefs and pagris, which are now more in demand than 
satins. At Mau, muslins requiring yam from sixties to a hundred 
or over are still largely woven, the weft in some cases being silk ; 
but the staple product of the place is now the dakkini pagri, which 
is manufactured for sale in the Maratha country. Many varieties 
of this article in red or white are woven but in the majority 
of them the texture is loose and the cotton used is of low counts, the 
' quality of the finished article being considerably inferior to that 
manufactured in Bulandshahr. Dhotis and saris for local use 
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as well as for the Deccan districts are woven in large numbers. 
The yarn is supplied at Mau by dealers who import it from Cawn- 
pore or Calcutta, and is dyed at home with aniline dyes for inferior 
articles ; but when fast colours are desired ready d 3 "ed yarn is pur- 
chased. The finished cloth is usually sold in the open market to 
dealers, some of whom are Julahas ; and these dealers have cor- 
respondents or even branch shops in places as distant as Cawnpore, 
Poona, Hyderabad, Nepal and Calcutta. 

The fancy pottery made in Nizamabad has some local celebrity. 
The art is said to have come from Gujerat, whence the ancestor of 
the potters is said to* have accompanied Abdul Farah Nizamabadi 
in the reign of Aurangzeb. The pottery is a black or reddish brown 
ware, ornamented with designs in silver foil. The black colour is 
produced by grinding up black pebbles in a hand-mill, mixing the 
powder with gum or paste, and applying it to the unbaked vessel 
with a brush. The mixture is dark-brown before baking and turns 
black'under the action of the fire. A dark terra-cotta colour is 
produced by smearing the unbaked vessels with a rust-coloured 
earth called Icahiz^ mixed with sweet oil. After the baking, silver 
foil or an amalgam of mercury and tin is rubbed with the thumb 
nail into lines etched with a sharp instrument on the unbaked 
ware. The articles produced are chiefly tea-pots, spgar-boils, 
candle-sticks, vases and the like. These are generally very cheap 
in price and, in the words of Sir George Bird wood, are “ feeble 
and rickety in form and insipid and meretricious in decora- 
tion, defects to which the fine black colour gives the greater pro- 
minence.” 

Saltpetre is manufactured in all pargaiias except Atraulia 
and Mau ; in the latter its manufacture is not permitted because 
the proportion of chloride of sodium in the saline deposits is so 
great that under cover of saltpetre licenses much illicit salt would 
inevitably be made. There are at present two saltpetre refineries 
in the district, the one at Kopaganj in pargana Muhammadabad, 
and the other at Gujyapur in pargana Natthupur. The refined 
saltpetre is sent to Calcutta for export to Europe, and some crude 
saltpeJre is also exporte<5. Carbonate of soda, which is known as 
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sajji^ is exported to Patna and otlier places in the east for use in 
the manufacture of soap and glass. 

The chief imports into the district are grain, English-made 
cloth, cotton and cotton yarn, silk, salt, metals and hardware, 
drugs and leather-goods ; while the exports are sugar and molasses, 
linseed, indigo, opium, saltpetre and cloth. In former days the 
principal trade routes of the district were the Ghagra, Tons, and 
Chhoti Sarju rivers. The river side wharves on the Ghagra 
were Dohrighat, Nainijor and Chaprighat; from these the goods re- 
ceived were despatched by road to the various local markets, while 
goods were brought up the Tons and Chhoti Sarju during the rains 
to Azamgarli and other places. The traffic on the waterways has 
now been supplanted to a large extent by the various lines of rail- 
way that traverse the district. The development of the Bengal 
and North-Western system has further had a marked effect on the 
road, communications. The traiOBc in cotton which came to Azam- 
garh formerly from the mart of Shahganj in Jaunpur has for the 
most part passed into the hands of the railway ; and that in grain 
from Oudh and Basti, which used to be brought down the Ghagra 
to Dohrighat and thence despatched towards Jaunpur, Ghazipur and 
Benares, has followed suit. When the extension from Azamgarli 
to Gosainganj in Fyzabad, a town on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
railway, is completed, practically the entire traffic of the district 
will be rail-borne. 

k list of all the markets held in the district will be found in 
the appendix. They are very numerous, but the majority of them 
are purely local in character and merely serve to supply the scanty 
needs of the surrounding population. The most important bazars 
are at Azamgarh, Nizamabad and Sarai Mir in Azamgarh tahsil; at 
Barhalganj, Man and Muhamraadabad in Muhammadabad tahsil ; 
at Atraulia, Ahraula, Pliulpur and Mahul in tahsil Mahul ; at Lai-, 
ganj, Deogaon and Mehnagar in tahsil Deogaon ; at Jianpur and 
Maharajganj in Sagri ; and at Kopaganj, Dohrighat, Ghosi and 
Dubari in tahsil Ghosi. The general tendency is for those markets 
oh the river and off the line of railway to decrease in importance, 
the two best instances of this being Nainijor and Chhapri on the 
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Ghagra. The town of Azamgarh has risen in importance since the 
opening of the railway ; but the place that has benefited more than 
any other is Man, which is now an important junction. 

Another list given in the appendix shows the fairs held in Fairs. 

Azamgarh. In each case they are religious in origin, and in many 
instances the celebration of some festival, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, is the main object of the assemblage. At most of 
them, however, temporary shops are set up, and a certain amount 
of trade is done in the articles of ordinary consumption. Durbasa 
in pargana Nizamabad, at the junction of the Manjhi and Tons 
derives ifcs name from a Hindu saint, Durbasa Rikh, who is said 
to have lived and been interred there. The fair meets on the full 
moon of Kartik and lasts for a day, the estimated attendance being 
20,000 people. At Dohrighat, on the banks of the Ghagra, the 
bathing festival of the full moon of Aartik is attended by several 
thousands of people, and a similar gathering takes place on the 
same day at; Sahroj, at the junction of the Tons and Chhoti Sarju. 

The iiu?’^a7iat Kolhuaban in pargana Natthupur is alleged to be the 
scene of one of the forty-day fasts of Saiyad Ahmad Badpa, gene- 
rally known as Miran Shah. The festival held in his honour lasts 
for six weeks, being celebrated on seven consecutive Thursdays, 
beginning with the last Thursday in Jeth. The only other fair 
which deserves mention is the Deolas fair in pargana Muhammad- 
abad, which is also known as the Lalari CJiJiath and is held on the 
sixth of the light half of Kartik. Deolas is famous in the district 
for its lake and temple of the sun ; and at the fair, to which con- 
siderable numbers resort from the neighbouring parganas, a thrive 
ing business is done by the shopkeepers. 

Azamgarh is now w^ell provided with means of communication, Communica-e 
chiefly owing to the facilities afforded by the railway. With the 
exception of those that have been metalled, few of the roads are of 
a good description, though those which are designated second- 
class roads are fair of their kind. The rest, particularly 
in the south of the district where the friable usar cannot be 
combined to form a good surface, are indifferent, and considerable 
difficulty is experienced in conveying merchandise in carts along 
them, especially in the rains. This is seen in the small extent to 
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which carts are used in Azamgarh compared with the western dis- 
tricts ; these are commonly employed only along the more service- 
able routes, and as a rule most of the traffic between the villages 
and the local bazars is carried by means of pack-bullocks and 
ponies. There is a noticeable absence throughout the district of 
village cart tracks. 

There are three distinct lines of railway in Azamgarh, all 
of which belong to the Bengal and North-Western system. The 
first portion to be opened was that from Turtipur in Ballia to Mau, 
on the 8th of June 1898. Of this branch eight miles lie in the dis- 
trict and there are stations at Indaura and Mau. At the same date 
a branch from Mau to Azamgarh was also opened with stations at 
Khurhat, Muhamraadabad, Gohna and Jahanaganj Road. On the 
15th of March 1899, a line was completed between Indaura station 
and Ballia, and the branch from Turtipur to Mau was extended to 
Benares ; while on February 14th, 1903, Azamgarh was linked up 
with Shahganj in Jaunpur. The line from Mau to Shahganj now 
forms a portion of the Ballia-Shahganj branch, while that from 
Turtipur past Mau and Pipridih stations forms part of the Bhatni- 
Benares branch. The remaining line is that which runs from 
Indaura Sanction to Dohrighat on the Ghagra: it is 22 miles in 
length and was opened to traffic on March 21th, 1904. There are 
stations on this branch at Kopaganj and Ghosi. There are altoge- 
ther 94 miles of railway at the present moment in Azamgarh, and 
there is every probability of an extension in the near future, A 
line from Azamgarh to Gosainganj in the Fyzabad district has 
already been surveyed and work will soon be commenced on it. 
This will traverse the north-western portion of the district and 
bring it into connection with an important station on the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand railway. 

The roads of the district are divided into provincial and local, 
the former being entirely under the control of the Public Works 
department and maintained from provincial revenues. Of the local 
roads, those which are metalled are repaired by the Public Works 
department at the expense of local funds, while the others are 
kept up entirely by the district board. The provincial roads com- 
prise 57^ miles of the trunk road leading from Allahabad to 
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Gorakhpur via Jaunpur, Azamgarh and Dohrighat, and 27| miles 
of the metalled road from Dolirighat to Ghazipur. Both these 
roads are of very old standing and were metalled soon after the 
Mutiny ; and they were, before the introduction of the railways, 
the main routes by which traffic found its way across the district to 
Ghazipur and Jaunpur from the north, and into Azamgarh from 
the south. The local roads are divided into four classes. Those 
of the first-class are metalled roads, bridged and drained through- 
out, and the most important of them is the road which leaves the 
Azamgarh-Jaunpur road at Eani-ki-sarai and runs through 
Phulpur to the important mart of Shahganj in the Jaunpur dis- 
trict. Besides this, metalled roads connect Azamgarh directly with 
Ghazipur and Benares to the south and with Mau to the east, while 
the road from Azamgarh to Pyzabad is metalled for a short dis- 
tance. The last named road was metalled up to the district bound- 
ary until about 1870, but as little traffic was found to pass along 
it, it was abandoned as a first-class metalled road in 1877 and has 
since only being maintained as such for three miles out of Azamgarh 
city. Altogether there are at the present time 192 miles of metal- 
led road in Azamgarh, representing an addition of 56 miles in the 
last thirty years. The total length of unmetalled road in the dis- 
trict is now 514i miles. Of this 108^ miles are of the second- 
class, which are bridged and drained throughout, and include the 
roads from Azamgarh to Fyzabad, from Didarganj to Bardu, and 
from Belwai to Phulpur. The third-class roads have a total length of 
285^ miles and are only banked and surfaced, without being drained; 
while the fourth-class roads, which are banked but not surfaced 
and only partially bridged and drained are 121 miles in length. 
These roads ramify in all directions, and connect local market towns 
and remote villages with the metalled roads and railways. A list 
of all the roads, both metalled and unmetalled, will be found in the 
appendix, and their position can be seen on the map. 

There are altogether sixteen encamping-grounds on the 
principal roads of the district. On the Jaunpur-Dohrighat road 
these lie at Jiuli, Thekman, Sarsena, Rani Sarai, Azamgarh, 
Jianpur and Dhanauli ; while on the Ghazipur-Dohrighat road 
they are situated at Mau, Ghosi, Jamalpur-Mirzapur and Sarahra. 
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There are two encamping-grounds, at Jahanaganj and Sarsena 
(pargana Chiriakot), on the direct road from Azamgarh to Ghazi- 
pur ; and two others, at Gumadih and Deogaon, on the road to 
Benares. There is also one at Shahjirpnr on the road from Rani 
Sarai to Shahganj, while sarais or rest-houses for travellers are 
maintained at Thekman, Rani Sarai, Jianpur, Dohri, Chiriakot and 
Muhammadabad. The district is fairly well supplied also with 
inspection bungalows for the use of officials on tour. Those at 
Dohrighat and Mau are of the first-class, and that at Thekman is 
of the second-class, all three being under the control of the 
Public Works department. Others are situated at Deogaon, 
Sarsena, Muhammadabad, Phulpur, Parwa and Mehnagar and 
are under the management of the district board ; while at Azam- 
garli there is a dale bungalow maintained by the same authority. 

_ , The largest bridge in the district is that which carries the 

ferries. railway over the Tons river at Mau ; but both the provincial and 
local roads are provided with bridges where they cross the 
main drainage channels of the district. The Tons is bridged at 
Abraula, twice near Azamgarh on the Jaunpur and Ghazipnr 
roads, respectively, and at Mau on the Ghazipur-Dohrighat road. 
The road to Dohrighat is carried by abridge over the Suksui naii^ 
four miles north of Azamgarh, over the Kayar river, one mile 
north of Bankat, and over the Chhoti Sarju, six miles north of 
Jianpur. The Azamgarh-Benares road is bridged at the crossing 
of the Besu and Gangi, and the Azamgarh-Jaunpur road at that of 
the Besu and Mangui ; while the road to Shahganj is provided with 
a bridge over the Kuar nadi near Phulpur. A list of all the ferries 
in the district is given in the appendix. They are only four in 
number and are all situated on the Ghagra. The most important 
is that at Barhaj which brings in an annual income of some 
Rs. 2,350 to the district board. The other streams being impas- 
sable only during the rains, temporary ferries are maintained by 
private persons, but they are of no importance. There is also a 
ferry at Dohrighat on the provincial road to Gorakhpur which is 
under the control of the Public Works department and for which 
an annual contract is given, the receipts being credited to pro- 
vincial revenues. 
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Something has already been said regarding the Ghagva and 
other streams of the district as highways of trafBc. Before the 
introduction of the railway the Ghagra carried a considerable 
volume of trade, and there were formerly three river side wharves 
at Dohrighat, Nainijor and Chhaprighat. The river is still used 
to some extent as a commercial highway, being navigable by 
boats of large displacement, and considerable quantities of grain, 
rice, timber, oil and salt are brought down from the districts of 
Gorakhpur, Basti and Fyzabad. But the traffic has greatly 
decreased in volume and the only wharf with any trade now is 
that at Dohrighat ; even this place has greatly fallen off in 
prosperity in recent years. The traffic on the Tons and Chhoti 
Sarju is of an intermittent character, as these streams only carry 
sufficient water during and for a short time after the rains. 
At this period boats still ascend them as far as Azamgarh and 
other places, but practically the only commodity transported now 
is firewood from the dJiah jungles along the banks of the Tons. 
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in many districte concealment o£ females bad been practised to a 
considerable extent. The following enumeration of 1872 showed 
a population of 1,317,623 for the district. The increase in the 
seven years was therefore 112,457, and the average density was 
613 persons to the square mile. This w\as probably a far closer 
approximation to the reality than had hitherto been achieved, but 
on this occasion also there was some suspicion that the numbers 
had been understated. 

This suspicion was confirmed at the census of 1881, when the 
number of the inhabitants was returned at 1,604,654 persons. 
The increase vras remarkable, amounting to 287,028 persons, while 
the resultant density per square mile averaged 747 souls. The 
former w’asa larger increase than in any district except Gorakhpur 
and the latter was only exceeded in Benares, Ballia and Jaunpur. 
How far this increase vras real is a matter of some doubt ; suspi- 
cion is throwm on the reality by the fact that over 60 per cent, of the 
increase was in females, and this suggests that the practice of 
concealment had not been wholly abandoned at the preceding 
enumeration. Moreover, the enumeration itself in 1881 was 
probably more accurate than it had been in 1872. 

At the census of 1891 the district had a population of 
1,728,025 persons, the increment being 123,971, Theincrease was 
a very substantial one, following as it did that of the preceding 
decade, though it fell considerably short of that in the two other 
districts of the Gorakhpur division. The density had now risen 
to the high figure of 804*6 persons to the square mile, a figure 
which was almost equal to that of Ballia, and exceeded that of all 
other districts, if the city populations in the latter be excluded. 

The last census took place in March 1901, and it was then 
ascertained that the inhabitants of Azaragarh as then constituted 
numbered 1,529,785 souls, showing a decrease of no less than 
198,840 in the preceding ten years. Owing, however, to the trans- 
fer ini 1804 of 122 villages from Gorakhpur to Azamgarh, the 
population has been increased by 13,389 persons and the area of the 
district by 67 square miles. The mean density calculated on the 
area as it existed in 1901 had dropped to 712*5 j ersons per square 
mile or to 697 persons per square mile if the present area be taken 
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as the basis oE calculation. Either of these Jensitics is larger 
than that o£ any other rural district in the United Provinces, 
except Jaunpiir and Ballia ; though they are consiJeiMbly below that 
oE Benares and Lucknow which are both small districts with largo 
city populations. The registers o£ births and deaths between 189 L 
and 1901 warranted the expectation of a small decline of 5,3G6 
persons, bat the actual decrease amounted to 11*5 per cent, and 
exceeded that of every other district in the province. Of the 
districts in which the decline in population was more than 10 per 
cent., Banda, Hamirpur and Ghazipur, in two, namely Banda and 
Hamirpur, severe famine prevailed in 1890-97 and serious out- 
breaks of cholera occurred in 1894, 1895 and 1890. But in the 
eartern districts of the province, of which Azamgarli and Glinzlpur 
form part, no extensive famine relief had been necessary in 1890-97 
and though cholera is endemic in them it had not assumed a 
violent form in any year. The causes of decrease therefore are to 
be sought in the excessive rainfall of the earlier part of the 
decade, which. was responsible for a high death rate from fever, 
and in the emigration which takes place to a larger extent from 
this tract than from any other area in the provinces. 

The extent to which migration has brought about a decrease Migration, 
in the total population is not easy to determine. The census 
returns shew that on the one hand 95*63 per cent, of the inhabitants 
were born in Azamgarli and 4*4 per cent, were natives of adjacent 
districts or of other parts of India. There had also been a decline 
in the number of immigrants, for in 1891, the proportion of the 
people born in Azamgarli was only 94*4 per cent, of the total. 

On the other hand, of all persons enumerated in India who gave 
Azamgarli as their birth-place, 88*61 per cent, were Tound in the 
district, 7*47 per cent, in other parts of the provinces, and 3*92 
per cent, elsewhere. This gave a total proportion of 11*39 per 
cent, of emigration. Now the population as estimated from the vital 
statistics between 1891 and 1901 amounted to 1,723,259 persons 
giving an excess of 193,474 persons over the number actually enu* 
merated in 1901. The number of persons who had emigrated to 
other districts of the United Provinces was 123,295 ; and if this 
number be deducted from the estiinaled population, ike not 
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population expected in 1901 amounts to 1,599,964 persons 
or 70,179 persons in excess o£ that actually recorded. It is 
known that 24 871 inhabitants o£ Azamgarli were enumerated 
in 1901 in Calcutta and contiguous districts, 20,601 in 
Assam, and 12,819 in Mmensingli ; while 17,752 emigrated 
to countries outside India, miking a grand total o£ 76,079 persons! 
It is not known, however, how many of these persons actually left 
the district between 1891 and 1901. It is probable that emigration 
began before 1891, but was accelerated after tint year, and it may 
be assumed that some 70,000 people were lost to the district to the 
few places for which a record has been kept. On the other hand, it is 
not known at all how many inhabitants of Azamgarli left the 
district for contiguous districts in Bengal, such as Saran and 
Uhamparan, or for Bombay, though emigration to both is known 
to be considerable ; but the total number of emigrants whose 
birthplace was Azaingarh tallies remarkably with the difference 
between the actual population and that expected according to the 
vital statistics. • 

There is no large town in the district and the urban popula- 
tion only amounts to 5*9 per cent, of the whole. In 1901 
Azamgarli contained 4,700 towns and villages, but of this number 
no less than 3,856 had populations of less than five hundred, 601 
others of less than one thousand, while of the remainder 236 
possessed between one and five thousand inhabitants and seven 
more than five thousand. The largest place is Azaingarh, which 
contained 18,835 souls, and after this come Mau and Mubarakpur, 
wbicdi have 17,696 and 15,433 respe.itively. These are followed 
by Muhammadabad, Kopaganj and Dubari all of which have over 
5,000 inhabitants, the other towns being Sarai Mir, Dohri, (jhiria>- 
kot, Phulpur, Atraulia and Maharujganj. Large villages are the 
exception in Azaingarh. The average population per village is only 
306*77 souls, excluding the towns, and only 6'86 per cent, of the 
rural population reside in villages whose inhabitants exceed five 
thousand. Both proportions are well below the provincial 
average. Most of the villages are composed of an irregular cluster 
of huts. Even in the towns a house built of bricks or masonry 
is rare, though both there and in the villages those that belong 
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to landholders, shopkeepers and substantial tenants have tiled roofs. 

The poorer low-caste tenants and the labouring classes live in 
thatched huts, wdiich resemble those found throughout the 
Gorakhpur division and afford a strong contrast to the compact 
and seini-fortified villages of the Upper Uoab. 

At the last census the population comprised 757,314 males Sex, 
and 772,471 females, the latter standing to the former in the 
relation of 102 to 100. This preponderance of females is common 
to the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions, and also occurs in the 
south-east of Oudh. It is somewhat less in xlzamgarh than in 
Jaunpur, Ghazipur and Ballia, but exceeds the proportion in 
Gorakhpur slightly and that in Fyzabad by a larger margin. On 
the other hand it is only noticeable among some low castes such 
as Ohamars ; wlille among liigher castes, though Brahman females 
are considerably more numerous than Brahman males, exactly 
the reverse is found in the case of Rajputs. The discrepancy 
among the sexes jias been ascribed by some to emigration, and this 
may, and doubtless has, a very marked effect ; but it is impossible 
that it can be the sole factor that distinguishes the eastern portion 
of the United Provinces from the western. Whatever may be the 
case in Azamgarh, the discrepancy is not more noticeable in other 
districts situated near it among the castes that furnish most of the 
emigrants than among those who do not do so ; while as regards 
immigration, the number of female immigrants exceeds that of 
males in almost every district of the province. The discrepancy 
in the tract as a whole is probably the result of some unknown 
natural iafluence ; though in Azamgarh more obvious causes may 
be at work. For the proportion of females to males has steadily in- 
creased during the last three enumerations ; in 1872 it only reach- 
ed the low figure of 85*5, whereas in 1881 it was 96*5 and in 1891 
as much as 99-2. In this connection it is noticeable that between 
1891 and 1901 male births averaged 26,158 and those of females 
only 24,066 ; while the recorded deaths for the same period were 26,821 
and 23,940 respectively. The difference exists irrespective of 
creed and race, being even more prominent among Musalmans 
than among Hindus, 
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Azamgarli is for the most part a Hindu district. In 1901 
the population was made up of 1,313,371 Hindus, 214,631 
Musalmans, 1,455 Sikhs, 185 Christians, 130 Aryas, 11 Jains, 
one Jew and one Parsi. Thus Hindus stand to Musalmans in 
the relation of nearly sis to one, the former comprising 85' 85 
per cent, of the wliole and the latter 14*03 per cent. The proportion 
of Musalmans is larger than in any other district of the Benares or 
Gorakhpur divisions and has increased of late years ; for in 1881 
Musalmans numbered 13*16 per cent, and in 1891, 13*05 per cent. 
The relatively more rapid increase of this portion of the communi- 
ty is a feature common to most districts of the province, and is 
usually ascribed to the fact that the Musalmans form a smaller 
proportion of the low class agricultural population than the 
Hindus, whose conditions of life are more severe than in the case 
of the population of the towns, where the majority of the Musal- 
mans reside. Musalmans conse^juently enjoy greater longevity 
and fertility. Of the other religions there is little to be said. 
The Sikhs are found in all tahsils, but especially in lluhaminadabad, 
Azamgarh and Sagri ; they are for the most part converted Sikhs 
and comprise members of a number of castes, the best represented 
being Kandus, Kayastbs, Halwais and Sonars. Christianity 
has of recent years made some headway, for in 1901 there were 
104 native Christians as against only 21 in 1891. The (Tiurcli 
Missionary Society has laboured in Azamgarh from as far back 
as 1818, but a separate branch was not established in the district till 
1861. It maintains three anglo-vernacular schools at Azamgarh 
and Mau, and five small girls’ schools. A branch of the Salvation 
Army has also been established at Sarai Mir, but its efforts have 
not been attended with any marked success, only 16 Salvationist 
having been recorded among the native population in 1901. 
The Arya Samaj was started in Azamgarh in 1894, and lias 
obtained all its converts since, there having been no adherents of 
the sect in 1891. The majority of these are to be found in tahsils 
Muhammadabad and Sagri, 

The majority of the Hindus belong to no definite sect or 
denomination, though at the same time a larger proportion than 
usual were returned at the census of 1901 as followers of a 
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particular school. Tims as many as 12*2 per cent, were classified 
as worshippers of the Panchon Pir or Five Saints, a heterodox 
cult which is very prevalent throughout the Benares division ; 
and 8*3 per cent, as monotheists. The religious beliefs of the 
latter are uncertain, but it is probable that the designation of 
monotheist is intended in general to record belief in one imper- 
sonal God in the abstract, apart from the idea of any special imper- 
sonation. Some such feeling is widespread especially among 
those who have derived their religions ideas from the teachings of 
Eai Das, Kabir and other monotheist teachers ; and it may be 
noted that in Azamgarli more Kabirpantliis and Rai Dasis were 
recorded in 1901 than in any other district of the province. 
Over five per cent, of the Hindus were returned as Vaishnavites, 
the most strongly represented sect being that of Hanakshahis ; 
but there were only 1,313 Saivites in the district, the bulk of whom 
were Alakhnamis. There are no religious buildings of any note in 
Azamgarli ; though this is due rather to the poverty of the people 
than to a lack of religions feeling. The beliefs of the majority of 
the inhabitants are indefinite and probably often unorthodox ; and 
cases are common where Hindus and Muhammadans join to pay 
religious honours at shrines, such as those of Salar Masaud at 
Bliagatpur and Malik Jagir at Man, which were originally vener- 
ated only by Musalmans. 

The Hindu community includes representatives of no fewer 
than 76 different castes, excluding subdivisions, while in the 
case of 119 persons no caste was specified at the last census. 
A large number of these are very sparsely represented, but in 
31 instances the total exceeded 2,000 persons. Many of these 
castes occur in every district, though a few will require more 
detailed notice on account of their comparative rarity elsewhere ; 
but the remainder are too well known for the most part to need 
more than a passing mention, for there is no remarkable variety 
in the composition of the population of the district. 

Chamars take the foremost place, there being, at the census 
of 1901, 256,618 members of this caste, forming 19*54 per cent, 
of the Hindu population. They are the predominant caste in 
every tahsil except Azamgarh and Sagri, where their numbers 
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jire ex'-eeJed by those ol Aliirs. They call for no special mention, 
being similar to their brethren who abound throughout the 
province. Collectively they hold a large area of land as tenants, 
but individual holdings are often small, and many are were landless 
labourers, and occupy almost the lowest position in the social scale. 

After Cliamars come Ahirs, of whom there mere 218,958 
representatives or IC’67 of the Hindu population. They form 
the predominant caste in Azamgarli and Sagri tahsils ; elsewhere 
except in Deogaon they are numerically the second strongest caste. 
The Ahirs form the backbone of the agricultural coinmunity, 
being cultivators of a high order, but their lauded possessions 
are small. They belong for the most part to the subdivision 
known as GNvalabans; and they have a tradition that their 
ancestors were once the ruling race, holding the same position 
that the Ilaiputs hold now. 

The third place is taken by Brahmans, of wdiom there were 
107,589 or 8’19 per cent, of the Hindus. The majority of the 
Brahmans of Azamgarh claim to be Sarwarias or Sarjuparis, 
both names having a territorial origin and meaning l>rahiiians or 
the Sarwar or Sarjiipar, that is, the country beyond the Sarju 
or Ghagra river. Few of them, however, appear to take high rank 
on the score of lineage or sanctity. The number of Brahmans who 
confine themselves to religious pursuits in Azamgarh is small; 
and they are found engaged in agriculture, trade and service. 
With the exception of a few families, the landed properties 
of individual Brahman families are small, and the only large 
communities that deserve mention are the Misrs of Akhaichanda 
in pargana Gopalpur and the ijarhanian Misrs of the Misran (as 
their possessions are called) in pargana Natthupur. The traditions 
of the first make out that they have resided in pargana Gopalpur 
for some four hundred years. Their ancestors are said to have 
come into it in company with the Kausik Rajputs, when the latter 
emigrated from a tract now included in the Gorakhpur district. 
The Barhanian Misrs date their settlement in Natthupur from the 
time when their ancestor, Gopal Misr, immigrated into these 
parts from the Sarwar. This happened some 300 years ago. 
GopaTs descendants acquired the greater portion of the property 
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they liolJ, partly by force and partly by purchase, from the 
Mai zamindars and Kakan Rajputs amongst whom they 
settled. In the earliest days of British rule the Misrs proTed 
themselves refractory subjects o£ the state, and many of their 
mud forts had to be destroyed before they could be coerced into 
paying their revenue. They have not, however, since those days 
given any trouble. Brahmans are numerous in all tahsils of the 
district, but are strongest in tahsils Mahul and Sagri, 

At the census of 1901 there were 99,393 Rajputs in the Hajputs, 
district, forming 7*57 per cent, of the Hindu inhabitants. They 
belong to a great variety of clans, hold more land than any other 
caste in the district, though there is no great chief or large 
proprietor among them, and probably form the most important 
portion o£ the Hindu community. In every case they claim to 
be descended from immigrants who came to the district within 
the historical period ; and possibly their migration was due to the 
pressure exerted upon them by Musalman invaders in the west. 

They are most numerous in tahsil Deogaon and least numerous 
in tahsil Azamgarh ; while in Muhammadabad they exceed 
Brahmans in number and in Deogaon even exceed Ahirs. The 
Rajputs of Azamgarh comprise members of nearly every clan 
enumerated at the census, but in the case of 24,443 persons or 
nearly one quarter of the whole no clan was specified. 

Far the most important clan, at any rate in respect of 
number, is the Bais, of whom there were 25,181 representatives 
or over one-fourth of the whole body of Rajputs. No less than 
18,173 of the number are to be found in tahsil Deogaon. The 
Bais of Kuba and Utraha in Deogaon rank above all other classes 
of Bais in the district. The accounts given of the entrance of the 
clan upon its present domain are not quite uniform. One tradi- 
tion says that the Bais ejected a tribe called Sanghaia which 
occupied a part of pargana Deogaon. Another account says that 
the land first acquired by the tribe in Deogaon was held by a 
Muhammadan named Khwaja Minhaj, in whose service was 
Mainpardeo, the ancestor of the chief Bais family of Kuba, and 
to whose land the latter succeeded on the death oE his master. 

Khwaja Minhaj’s tomb is still preserved at Mihnajpur by the 
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Bais Rajputs, jlainpardeo is said to haye come from Hatnayrar, 
an older Bais sc-idiement in |ai'gana Biiliariabad in Ghazipiir. 
The Bais of Cbauri in Leogacn are known as the descendants 
of Bhao &iiigh, v;1ig is said to Lave come from GiUwan, a place 
in Jaunpiir ; but the circumstances under which he came are not 
known; nor is it known wdicn or how iliruk Eai, the ancestor of 
the Dakhinlia Bais of pargana EelhabanSj established himself 
in Azamgarh. The Ba:s of Ghosi trace their descent to Lakhan 
Rai, who with his brother Ghatam Bai settled in pargana Ghosi 
some seventeen generations ago ; but their origin and arrival in 
this part of the country are not explained. Ghatam Rai, for 
reasons which tradition has not preserved, became a Muham- 
madan, Laklian Rai also and one of his sons are described in 
one tradition as having embraced Islam ; and his tomb, which is 
called a daura, is in the village of Lakhipur. Bat part of his 
family remained Hindu, and is represented now by the Bais of 
Lakhipur, Ariason, Mawarbojh and other villages. 

The number of Bisen Rajputs in 1901 was 7,746 and the 
chief families are those of Shah Salempiir in Deogaon, of 
Athaisi of Azaingarh, and of Ojhauliin Muhammadabad. The 
Bisens of Shah Salempur claim descent from one Jaideo who is 
said to have come from Majhauli in Gorakhpur and to have 
settled in Eadsa Dayalpur, having first driven out the Soiris, The 
Bisens of Athaisi are said to he sprung from Lai Sah, to whom 
they count back some twelve or thirteen generations, and who 
is said to have come- from Tikari, a place near Dehli, and settled 
at Sehadah ; while the Bisens of Ojhauli state that their ancestor 
in the sixth generation came from Baripur in Jaunpur and was 
established at Ojhauli by one of the Rajas of Azamgarh. There 
are no large landed proprietors among the Bisens of Azamgarh, 
th.e majority of the clan being settled in proprietary communities. 
They are very evenly divided among the different tahsils. 

The Gautam Rajputs numbered 6,500 in 1901, and they are 
tlie tribe from which the family of the Rajas of Azamgarh is 
said to have sprung. Like all Gautams, they say that their 
forefathers came from xirgal in Fatehpur but how or why, legend 
does not tell. In the Ain-i-Alchciri Gautam Rajputs are mentioned 
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fi'.iiong the zainialctn Ol pargana Xizaniabad ; and according 
the traditions ol the Saja o£ Azanagarii the clan %vas later a %vell- 
estabiished one at Alehiiagar and in its vicinitj. The clan is at 
present divided into several branches, namely the one represented 
by the Hindu Gautams o£ Gopalpur, Jigni and other villages ; 
the Gautams o£ Dharwara ; and the Gantams or Ladlapiir. 
Besides these Giutain colonies there are several communities 
o£ Gaiitamias in Azamgarli. They claim to be Gautams, but are 
not acknowledged as such by other Ptajputs. They appear to be 
Gautams who, from the inferior marriages of tlieir daughters or other 
reasons, have fallen from a better status, or Rajputs of inferior 
stock w’ho have adopted the patronymic of the more famous 
clan* All of them seem by tradition to connect themselves with 
ilehnagar and its vicinity. The largest of the Gautamia com- 
munities are settled at Lauhan in pargana Deogvion, at Laudali 
in pargana Beha-Haulatabad, and in the *’Dasi’’ or ten Gautamia 
villages round Salemabad in pargana Chiriakot, 

Next come Sombansis with 5,711 representatives. The largest 
colonies of this clan are to be found in parganas Atraulia and 
Kauria of tahsil Mahul and pargana Gopalpur of talisil Sagri. The 
Sombansis of Kauria and Atraulia are known as Pahvar Sombansis 
and they also occupy an extensive area in the district of Fj^zabad. 
Their common ancestor was one Burhdeo or Patrajdeo. Coming 
from the west (Saudi in the Hardoi district) Burhdeo is said to 
have settled at Bandipur in Fyzabad, and thence, under the bless- 
ing of a Muhammadan saint of Surlmrpur, to have extended his 
dominion over the territory now inhabited by his descendants, after 
conquering the Rajbhars. The Palwars count back sixteen or 
seventeen generations to Burhdeo, from whom sprang four houses. 
The first of these is the Rajghar, which is represented in Azamgarh 
by the Palwars of pargana Kauria and the north and east parts of 
Atraulia ; and the second is the Bharinian, represented by the 
Palwars of Dadar, BhatauH, Lohra and other malials in the west of 
pargana Atraulia, Of the other two houses, one, the Ahirinian, is 
practically extinct, and the other has its chief seat at Bandipur and 
Tighra in Fyzabad. Being a large tribe and having among them 
a strong feeling of clannishness, the Palwar Sombansis hsive always 
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had a great reputation for nuruliness. Stories are told of how the 
Fahvars used to resist the officers o£ the Oudli government, and in 
connection with one of these the ruins of the fort and town of 
Garha liaiJarpnr, close to Atraiilia, is pointed out. It is said 
that, certain Pahvar defaulters of Shimbhupur having been seized 
and murdered by the officer stationed in the fort, the whole clan 
rose, attacked and took the fort, murdered all the officials they cap- 
tured, and plundered the town which has since been deserted. 
When Azamgarh was annexed in 1802, the Bharinian Pal wars 
proved themselves a lawless community, and a small detachment 
of sepoys was maintained for several years at Qopallpatti to keep 
tli^in ill order; while during the Mutiny the tract inhabited by the 
Palwar Sombaiisis was the only portion of the district whioh was 
seriously disturbed. The Karmwar Sombansis are found chiefly in 
parganas Sagri, Ghosiand Muhammadabad. They hold a consider- 
able area of land, of 'which they allege possession was taken by their 
ancestors, who came from Saudi to aid Raja Garakdeo of Dban- 
chhula in fighting the Rajbhars. All the Sombansis of Azamgarh 
are congregated in populous proprietary communities. 

The Ohandels number 4,577 persons, and they all trace tlieir 
origin to Kaparha in Jaunpur. They are most numerous in Ghosi 
and Azamgarh tahsils, the chief Chandel families in the district 
being those of Rudari in pargana Nizamabad and of Dubari in 
pargana Nattbupur, The ancestor of the Ohandels of Rudari was 
Chitai Sah ; hut one tradition asserts that Rudari and its neighbour- 
hood w’as occupied by Muhammadans before the Ohandels obtained 
possession of it, and the remains of tombs and a mosque at Rudari 
bear out the tradition. The ancestor of the Natthupur' Ohandels, 
after leaving Kaparha, settled at Ohauradih near Kaparwan 
in Gorakhpur. His descendants remained there for several gene- 
rations, but were eventually attacked and overpowered by the 
Bisens of Majhauli ; and the only family that escaped took up its 
residence at Kolhuaban in pargana Natthupur. After Kolhuaban 
had been occupied, the large alluvial tract which now lies along the 
north face of pargana Natthupur was formed by the Gliagra and was 
occupied by the Ohandels. Some of them still live on the high land 
at Kolhuaban but their chief villages are in the alluvial country^, 
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In 1901 there were 4,223 Nikumbh Rajputs in the district, Nikumbhs, 
and the clan is practically confined to tahsil Muhammadabad. 

Their ancestor Budhsen is said to have come from Krakat in 
Jaunpnr and they count back some eighteen generations to him. 

They are said to have driven out the Bajbhars, having been called 
into fight against them by a Brahman whose daughter one of the 
Rajbhars wished to marry. 

The Dikhits numbered 4,080 souls in 1901, the vast majority Dikhits. 
being in Muhammadabad. The antecedents of this clan seem 
uncertain. Their first station was at Tari in pargana Qariat 
Mittu, in which, however, they were superseded by the Gautams 
oE Gopalpur. They now exist in some communities in pargana 
Muhammadabad and represent themselves to be the remnant of a 
colony which once held twelve villages ; of the latter they were 
forcibly dispossessed by the Birwars many generations ago. 

There were 2,650 Chauhaii Rajputs in Azamgarh in 1901, Chaubans. 
the majority being in parganas A traulia and Sagri. Their ances- 
tor is said to have come from Sambhal seventeen generations ago 
and to have settled at Holpur in tappa Akbarpur ; but one of the 
houses sprung from him no longer holds proprietary rights in the 
district, while the other still exists, being represented by the 
Chauhans of Bhagatpur, Palia and other villages. The Ohauhans 
rank high among the Rajput clans of the district, their commu- 
nities being populous and generally well-off. 

The only other Rajput clan in the district with over 2,000 RatLors. 
representatives is the Rathor : in 1901 it numbered 2,061 souls, 
the majority of these being in Sagri. There is little to relate 
concerning them ; they all appear to have sprung from one stock, the 
founders of which, displacing Rajbhars, settled at Panrari Panpur, 
pargana Sagri, it is said, nineteen or twenty generations ago. 

Of other Rajput clans whose number was specified in the Other 
census returns, the Raghubansis, Sikarwars, Raikwars, Panwars 
and Parihars are the most numerous. The Raghubansis are for 
the most part to be found in Deogaon, while the Sikarwars are 
chiefly in Muhammadabad and Azamgarh. The Raikwars occupy 
some villages in the south-west corner of tappa Pardaha, the 
principal of which is Dih ; their ancestors came from Oudh, but the 
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circumstances of their mi^^ration are not known* The Panwars are 
for the most part in xlzamgarh and the Parihars in Muliaminada- 
bad. There are several clans who were not separately specified 
at the census and deserve mention, The Udinatia Rajputs are 
said once to have held a hundre i and fifty-six villages in the 
north of pargaiia 5iahanimadahad and the south of pargana Ghosi. 
Their aiicestorSj inhabitants of Udaipur, are said to have coino 
from the west fifteen or sixteen generations ago wdth one of tho 
early Muhammadan emperors cund to have taken up their abode 
permanently in the neighbourhood of Bliira Indpur. Another im- 
portant clan is that of Kausik Rajputs, of whom there are several 
colonies. The chief of these are Ohnar and Kalichabad, Uncliagaon 
in Deogaon and the colony settled in Gopalpur. Both regard 
themselves as belonging to the same stock and as descendants of 
ancestors who emigrated from Gola Gopalpur in Gorakhpur, 
Chiunta in pargana Gopalpur being represented as their first rest- 
ing-place. The Deogaon Kausiks are said to have dispossessed 
Soiris, while those of Gopalpur supplanted (Jjjaiii Rajputs, a few 
communities of whom reside in the pargana ; but an independent 
tradition assigns to the Gopalpur Kausiks descent from three 
brothers who came from Baragaon in Ghazipur to reside among 
the Ujjains. Laikam Deo, the ancestor of the Kakan Rajputs 
settled in pargana Ohiriakot, is said to have come from a place 
called Kapri Kedar, somewhere in the west, and to have driven out 
the Soiris ; while the Kakans settled in pargana Nattliiipur appear 
to be an off-shoot of the colony in Ohiriakot. The Slnghcl Rajputs 
allege that their ancestors emigrated from Sironj to Bhori Tal in 
Gorakhpur and having been didven out of the latter place finally 
settled in pargana Muhammadahad, where they became a power- 
ful clan holding fifty-two villages. Jn tappa Khurson of pargana 
Deogaon is a colony of Hardwar Rajputs, whose ancestor, 
Dhondha, is said to have come from Hardwar and to have found 
the country unoccupied. The principal communities that have 
sprung from him are those of Beohara, Ahirauli, Harnidehra, 
Khurson Khas, Cliandeora and Sarai Khurson. 

The Bhars are by common consent an aboriginal tribe, and 
according to tradition they once held not only tho greater part of 
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Asamgarli but also most of Oudli and tlie Benares and Clorakbnur 
divisions. They were displaced by invading Rajput tribes and 
either absorbed or driven southwards across the Ganges. They are 
still, however, found in large numbers in the eastern districts, and 
at the census of 1901 Azamgarh contained 69,962 persons of this 
race forming 5*33 per cent, of the Hindus, chiefly in Deogaon, Mahul, 
Sagri and Miihammadabad. Of this number 252 were Rajbliars. 
Soiris are generally coupled wdth the Bhars as the original in- 
habitants of the country, but neither in 1891 nor in 1901 were 
there any of this caste recorded in Azamgarh. 

Jn Azamgarh, as in other parts of the Benares and Gorakhpur 
divisions, the Koeris take the place of the Kachhis and Muraos of 
other districts. They are market gardeners by profession, and de- 
vote themselves especially to the cultivation of vegetables, poppy 
and tobacco ; they appear to have no special skill in raising 
other crops. At the census of 1901 their total number was 60,475 
or 4*60 per cent, of the Hindu population. They occur in greatest 
strength in the Sagri tahsil, but are more numerous in Mahul and 
Miihammadabad than in Azamgarh and Deogaon. In a £e\v ins- 
tances they hold a little land as proprietors. 

Next on the list come Bhuinhars, wdio at the last census 
numbered 55,669 pvcrsons or 4*24 per cent, of the Hindus. They 
are to be found in all tahsils, but nearly half the total number are 
in Sagri, and nearly one half of the remainder are in Deogaon. 
According to their own tribal traditions, when Paras Ram destroy- 
ed the Kshatris the soil was given to the Brahmans, who in tak- 
ing possession assumed the title of Bhuinhars. Their Brahman 
and Rajput neighbours generally insinuate that they are of 
mixed Brahman and Rajput breed, but there is no evidence in 
particular to support this view. Some Bhuinhars describe them- 
selves as Brahmans and some describe themselves as Rajputs ; in 
popular estimation they share something of the sanctity attaching 
to a Brahman, while on the other hand their subdivisions are often 
the same as those of the well-known Rajput clans. All the 
Bhuinhars of Azamgarh claim to be of Brahman stock. Some 
profess ignorance of the original seat of their tribe ; some state 
vaguely that they came from the* west; others distinctly over 
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that their ancestors emigrated from the countiy across the Ghagra 
in Gorakhpur and Bihar. Of Bhuinliars who are of Brahman 
origin, there are several colonies in the district. The remote 
ancestors of the Bharadwaj Bhuinhars settled in tappa Shahpur 
of pargana Deogaon are said to have been Pandes and to have 
first settled in some place beyond the Sarju. Thence they moved 
to Chainpiir Bhagwa, which is variously reported to be in 
Ghazipur or Shahabad. One Gajadhar Punde, the immediate 
ancestor of the Azamgarh Bharadwaj Bhuinhars, came from 
Chainpur Bhagwa and took service with a Soiri chief, whose lands 
his descendants now occupy. There is another colony of Bhara- 
dwaj Bhuinhars in tappa Guzara of pargana Nizamabad. Bhirg- 
bans Bhuinhars hold the greater part of tappa Kotha in pargana 
Nizamabad. It is said that the first of their race who settled in 
this part of the country entered it with an officer of the ruling 
native government whom they aided in overcoming the Rajbhars 
and Soiris, and that they were natives of the neighbourhood 
of Dadrichhattar in Ballia. Kurhanian Bhuinhars occupy a 
large area in tappas Gontha and Ohakesar of pargana Ghosi 
and in the western part of Natthupur. The ancestor from whom 
the clan is said to have sprung was Golhan Bhatt, a Gujarat? 
Brahman, to whom, it is alleged, Raja Banar ’’ gave a grant of 
land in the tract of country where the Kurhanian Bhuinhars are 
now settled. The Sandil Bhuinhars are said to have sprung from 
Raisu Rai, who emigrated from the neighbourhood oE Dehli, 
twenty-five generations ago. Their principal malial is Mandi 
Sipah in pargana Ghosi, but the clan seems to have at one time 
occupied most of tappa Kurahani and part of tappa Gontha in 
that pargana. Its territory has been encroached upon by the 
Kurhanians, for the former occupation of Dohri and its 
vicinity by the Sandils is marked by the old mud fort 
of Sutihar, which is acknowledged to have belonged to them, 
and by a patch of land near the fort. OE Bhuinhar and 
Rajput clans which appear to have had a common source, there 
are several examples in Azamgai'h. In tappas Athraha and 
Bidarganj of pargana Mahul many villages are still held by Gargs. 
All of them claim descent from the same ancestor, the father of 
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two brotliers named Chakar Sab and Dhan Sah, and admit; 
community of origin* But one partj are Bliuinhars of the Garg got^ 
the other Gargbansi Eajputs of the same^o^. The Bhuinhars state 
that their ancestors were Sarwaria Brahmans, Slmkuls of Mamkhor, 
who emigrated from the land beyond the Ghagra many generations 
ago and putting off their priestly attributes took service with a 
llajput chief named Asaldeo. The Rajput portion states that its 
ancestors, having emigrated from the west, settled first near 
Ajodhya and thence moved into Mahul in the service of Asaldeo. 
In pargana Mau and the east of pargana Muhaimnadabad is a 
large colony of Donwars : some are Bhuinhars and some are 
Rajputs, but both admit descent from a common ancestor. The 
Rajputs say that they came across the Ghagra from Don Darauli in 
Saraii. They allege that they are descended from Mayur Bliatt, 
the mythical ancestor of the Bisen Raja of Salempur Majhauli, and 
are also connected with a saint or mfui named Donacharj. The 
Bhuinhars allege that they came from Raindih, a place near Dehli; 
but they admit their connection with the Donwars of Tirhut and 
Saran, and speak of themselves as the descendants of Jham Bhatfc 
whom they connect in a vague way with Mayur Bhatt. In par- 
guiias Sagri and Muhammadabad are large communities of Blmin- 
hars and Rajputs who call themselves Birwars. Each set dis- 
claims any connection with the other. The original seat of the 
Bhuinhar portion in Azamgarh is said to have been Jiuli in tappa 
Barda of pargana Deogaon. The Brahman ancestor of the tribe 
is said to have come from the neighbourhood of Kanauj ; but its 
different branches are not unanimous as to his name and their 
pedigree, nor have they any tradition of the circumstances 
under which they became possessed of their lands in Azamgarh. 
The Rajput Birwars say they are Tomars, and were led from 
Bern agar, a place near Dehli, to this part of the country by one 
of their chiefs named Garakdeo, who died in samhat 15V1 or 1455 
A.D. There ai'e both Gautam Bhuinhars and Gautam Rajputs settled 
in the neighbourhood of Mehnagar, but they ignore each other. 
The Gautam Rajputs say that they came from Argal, while the 
Gautam Bhuinhars claim to be descended from Misr Brahmans of 
the Sarwar. Those in Nizamabad pargana say they are descendants 
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of Bliilam Sail, who received a grant of land in Azanigarh from 
Raja Banar ; while those in tappa Chenchul of pargana Sagri claim 
descent from Singhar Misr, who is said to have received a grant of 
land from a Hindu chief named Garakdeo. 

The Liinias in 1901 numbered 52,143 persons or 3‘97 per 
cent, of the Hindu inhabitants. They are to be found in all par- 
gana s, but are far more numerous in Sagri and Miihammadabad 
than elsewhere. The Lunias are the traditional salt and saltpetre 
manufacturers of the eastern districts, and they are found in largest 
numbers in the. three districts of the G-®rakhpur division and in 
Ballia. They cultivate a large amount of laud as tenants ; and 
eke out their earnings by digging and earthwork. They are per- 
haps the most efficient navvies in the province, and they migrate 
in large numbers to railway and other large works outside the 
district wherever these are being carried on. 

Among the otlier Hindu castes there are a number which call 
for mention. Numerically the strongest of these are Kahars, 
49,023 ; Banias, 38,112 ; Kurmis, 35,839 ; Lohars, 28,482 ; 
Kuinhars, 27,512 ; Telis, 26,162; Kewats, 19,163 ; Basis, 18,021 ; 
Kalwars, 17,465 ; Kayasths, 15,758 ; Dhobis, 14,515 ; Nais, 
12,182 ; and Mallahs, 11,805. The Kahars are to be found in ail 
tahsils, engaged in personal service, general labour, and to a small 
extent in cultivation. Over half the Banias are Kandas, a caste 
which seems to have some affinity with Bharbhunjas. They often 
parch grain ^ but they practise many occupations in connection 
with the preparation and selling of minor articles of food, and 
■their exact status is not easily determined. Banias are numerous in 
Sagri but comparatively few in Deogaon, though they are found in 
all tahsils. The Agarwal, Barnawal and Kasaundlian Banias own 
a considerable amount of land, besides the Kaudus. The Kurmis 
like the Banias are numerous in Sagri and scarce in Deogaon, 
nearly half their total number being in the former tahsil. They are 
both landholders and cultivators, and belong chiefly to the Dhol- 
phora and Sankhwar subdivisions. A subdivision of this tribe 
which is peculiar to Azamgarh and deserves notice is the Mah 
The Mal-Kurmis are only to be found in pargana Natthupur, and 
they tluim descent from Mayur Bhatfc, who has been already 
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mentioned. According to the story, Mayor Bhatt, leaving Benares 
in search of a kingdom settled first at Kankradih in pargana Nattlm- 
pur. He there begot a son by a woman of inferior caste, and this 
son was the ancestor of the Mai Kurmis. Lohars or bfacksmiths, 
Kuinhars or potters and Telis or oilmen are to be found in all tah- 
sils: and they usually cultivate a little land as well as following their 
traditional occupations. Kewats, who are usually boatmen but 
also cultivators, are most numerous in Mahul, where two-thivds of 
the entire number are to be found ; and Pasis, who are cultivators, 
watchmen, and general labourers are scattered all through the 
district. Kulwars are more numerous in Azamgarh than in any 
other district of the province except Gorakhpur. Besides being 
distillers of liquor, they are usually large dealers in sugar, and are 
cono'reffated in Azamgarh in connection with the sugar trade. The 
Kayasths of Azamgarh are mostly Srivastabs ; they are well re- 
presented in all tahsils, but are absolutely most numerous in Sagri. 
They hold a considerable amount of land as landlords ; and some 
of them, notably the Gaur Kayasths of Nizamabad, are Sikhs by 
religion. Dhobis and Huis are occupational castes and are to be 
found in all tahsils ; while Mallahs who are professional boatmen 
are almost entirely residents of tahsils Muhaminadabad and Sagri. 

Of the other Hindu castes, those that in 1901 possessed over 
5,000 members apiece were Barais, Barhais, Gadariyas, Sonars and 
Khatiks. They are too well-known to call for farther mention. 
Next to them come Abits, Baris, Dharkars, Halwais, Kainkars and 
Bhats, their numbers exceeding 2,000 in each case. Atits are a 
religious sect rather than a caste, and the name is frequently sy- 
nonymous with Sanyyasi. Baris are domestic servants and labour- 
ers, their special industry being the manufacture of the leaf- 
platters used at feasts. Dharkars are only numerous in the 
Benares and Gorakhpur divisions and are a sub-caste of the eastenr 
Dorns, an aboriginal tribe of whom 970 were separately recorded in 
Azamgarh in 1901. Halwais are sweetmeat makers by profession 
and generally recognised as a sub-caste of Banias : while Kamkars 
are Kahars, whose special occupation is domestic service in the fami- 
lies of Kajas and rich Hindus. Bhats need no further mention. Of 
uncommon casbes; there are 245' Chains in Azamgarh, a cultivating 
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and fishing caste allied to that o£ Mallahs, which is better represented 
in Basli than in any other district. The only other caste which calls 
for mention is the Thathera. There were 1,716 Thatheras in Azam- 
garh in 1901, nearly half of whom were in tahsil Sagri. This 
number actually exceeds that found in any other district of the 
province, and its largeness may to be due to the existence of a 
somewhat obscure industry at Umlipatti in tahsil Sagri, where 
lotas and similar brass domestic utensils are locally made. 

The Muhammadan population is both absolutely and relative- 
ly most numerous in Azamgarli and Muhammadabad tabsils, 
while in Deogaon the Musahnans are comparatively few. Over 
92 per cent, of the whole number are members of the Sunni sect, 
over 4 per cent, are Shias, and the remainder followers of minor 
or unspecified sects. The district has no conspicious religious 
buildings erected by Muhammadans, but there are a number of 
dargahs in the district, such as those of Salar Masaud at IMiagat- 
pur and Malik Tahir at Mau, which are objects of consid(3nibl0 
veneration. The character of the Musalman population, however, 
in Mau, Mubarakpur and Kopaganj is obstinate and fanatical, and 
from time to time the slumbering religious hostility that exists 
between the Muhammadans and Hindus at these places results in 
serious riots and affrays regarding the slaughter of cattle — a subject 
which will be treated of in a future chapter. According to the 
returns of last census, the Muhammadan population was made up 
of members of 37 different tribes and castes, excluding subdivi- 
sions, while 1,008 persons were shown as belonging to no specified 
division. Of these castes, however, few are niiincrically import- 
ant. Only four occur in a strength exceeding ten thousand, four 
had more than 5,000 representatives and eleven over 1,000. Most 
of the castes have their Liindii counterparts, and consequently call 
for no further mention. 

First and foremost come the Julahas or weavers, of whom 
there were 54,238 or 25’27 per cent, of tlie whole number of Mu- 
salmans. No less than 30,881 of them belonged to the Muhammada- 
bad tahsil, while 9,412 were to be found in Azamgarh. The ma- 
jority of the Julahas follow their ancestral occupation of weaving 
country cloth, while in some instances they have betaken 
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tliemselves to agrieuUure, They are, however, for the most part 
concentrated in the towns o£ Azamgarh, Mau, Mabarakpur and 
Kopaganj, the centres of the cloth-weaving industry in tlie district; 
and like their kinsmen in other districts they are a turbulent race, 
and it is to them that the conflicts between Hindus and Musalmans 
that hare from time to time disturbed the peace o£ the district are 
generally attributed. Akin to Julahas are the Behnas or cotton- 
carders o£ whom there were at thelast census 14,74:1, over half of this 
number being in Sagri and Maliiil tahsils. Tliis caste is common 
to all districts of the United Provinces, and its members are fre- 
quently engaged in cultivation in addition to their liereditary occu- 
pation. There were also 873 Rangrez, for the most part in tahsll 
Muhammadabad, their occupation being tho dyeing of yarn and 
cloth which is subsidiary to that of cloth manufacture. 

The Sheikhs occupy the second place, but they were numeri- Sheikhs, 
cally almost as strong as Julahas and exceeded them in all tahsils 
but Deogaon and Muhammadabad. Sheikhs numbered 54,144 per- 
sons or 25’23 per cent, of the Musalmans, and nearly two thirds of 
them belong to the Azamgarh and Sagri tahsils. Of the many sub- 
divisions, the Siddiqis are the strongest, numbering 19,033; and 
then come Qurresbis with 16,967 representatives. There were 
7,460 Ansaris, 1,699 Usmanis, 1,634 Abbasis and 5,410 of unspeci- 
fied subdivisions. Sheikhs hold a large proportion of the land, 
and there are several well known families among them. The 
Hanafi Sheikhs of Deogaon, who are Shias, have long been resident 
in the pargana; members of the house occasionally held the office 
of g^zi and in later times they were hereditary ganiaigos of tho 
pargana. Those of Nizamabad town are partly Sunnis and partly 
Shias. One set of them are Usmanis and they trace back their 
ancestry to a saint named Jamal-ud-din Rumi. The first of their 
race who settled in Azamgarh wasMakhdum Nasir-ud-din. Mem- 
bers of the family, of whom one of the best remembered is Mu- 
hammad Ghaus, held the office of qazi of the pargana ; and in 
the time of Aurangzeb one of the family, Abul Farah, was qazi 
of Gujerat, while another, Abul Barkat, was qazi of Gorakhpur. 

The Sheikhs of Jahanianpur in pargana Nizamabad are descend- 
ed from Shull Mansur, a disciple of Sheikh Abdullah Kadiri, 
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•who in turn was a disciple in the family o£ Makhdutn Jaliauian 
Bukhari. Hence, when Shah Mansur came to Azamgarh auJ 
purcliased a tract o£ land, he named it Jalianiaiipur ; and that 
village with Rasulpur is held reveii'ie free by liis Shia descend- 
ants under a grant made to them by the rulers oc Oudh. ShiU 
Mansur’s tomb is a place of pilgTimage of some local celebrity 
and a fairisheldat itonce ayear on the anniversary of his death. At 
Kalandarpur in pargana Nizainabad is a family of Sunni Sheikhs, 
who hold their land revenue free. Their ancestor was a saint, 
Shah Fateh Kalandar, who settled at Kalandarpur in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. A yearly fair is held at his tomb in 
the village, and many stories are told about his supernatural 
powers. The ancestral Sheikhs of Kurpur and Miuawarpur in 
pargana Mahul are Abbasis, the descendants of Makhdum Shah 
Nasir-ul-Haq, who settled at Qasba Nigun and died in 152 L A.D*.; 
while those at Barauna in the same pargana are SidJiqis and 
trace their descent to one Nizam-ud-diii Aulia. The ancestor of 
the Siddiqi Sheikhs of Bhatmila in pargana* Ghosi was a well 
known saint, Makhdum Shah Abdullah Sliuttar, and he is said to 
have taken up his residence at Asthana Bhatmila in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. A branch of the family is settled at Ohlunhin 
in pargana Sagri, to which place Shah Saltan Maqsud Shuttari, 
in the seventh or eighth generation from Shah Abdullah, removed 
from Bhatmila. Shah Sultan Maqsud was also a noted siint, tales 
about whose sanctity find supernatural powers are still current. 
There is a family of Usmani Sheikhs settled at Ghosi town, who are 
descended from Husain Ispahani. The latter came to Ghosi in 
the time of Firoz Tughlak ; and one of his descendants, Sheikh 
Ghulam Hakshbandi, had a great reputation for learning and 
settled in Lucknow. One of the oldest Musalman families in the 
district is that of the Abbasi Sheikhs of Chiriakot. The reputed 
founder of the family is Makhdum Sheikh Ismail ; and the office 
of qazi was generally held by members of the family. The ances- 
tor of the Faruqi Sheikhs of Walidpur Bliira in Pargana Muham- 
madabad was Makhdum Sheikh Musa id of Jaunpur who received 
a grant of land at Walidpur from^Sultan Husain of Jaunpur, and by 
the advice of Saiyid Ajal Sadrjahan sent his sons Maruf and Ali 
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to settle there. The Sheikhs of Bibiptir in Pargana Natthiipnr 
are Aiisaris, and are descended from one Sheikh Kliondainir. 

Other Sheikh families are found in Man, Mubarakpiir, Koiriapar 
and Kharauti in pargaiia Muhaminadabad. Many of these fami- 
lies, however, are reduced to poverty, though many still exist as 
petty shareholders in villages. 

Pathans call for little detailed notice. At the census of 1901 Nathans, 
they numbered 26,984 persons or 12*57 per cent, of the Musal- 
mans: over one-third of the total reside in Azamgarli tahsil, while 
of the remainder the majority are in Mahiil and Sagri. The best 
represented clan is the Yusufzai ; and after this come the Gliori, 

Lodi, Kakar and Bangash. Of the chief Pathan families of the dis- 
trict, the ancestors of those at Deogaon are said to have come to 
Azamgarh in the imperial service from Samblial about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The Sagri communities date their settle- 
ment to still older tiiries, namely the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies ; while those of Adri near Mau are descended from Pathans 
who were once employed in the imperial service at Man. 

Owing to their dislike of the name, the Zaniindaras were not Zamiadaras, 
separately recorded at the census of 1901, and it is not possible 
to give the numbers of this large and important portion of the 
Muhammadan population of Azamgarh. The Zainindaras are also 
known as llautaras, and form a distinctively marked and well 
known class. At the settlement concluded in 1908 they held over 
6 per cent, of the total area of the district as landholders and 
a like quantity of the holdings area as cultivators. At the census 
of 1891 Eautaras were treated as a sub-caste of Sheikhs, and it 
may be concluded that the majority of the Zaniindaras have 
been enumerated under the head of Sheikhs ; possibly too some 
have been sliown as Pathans. The origin of the word Eautara 
has not been ascertained. The Zaniindaras admit themselves to 
be descended from fiindii converts to Islam. I hose who do not 
belong to their class allege that the converts were of low caste, 
and some suppose them to be converted Eajbhars and Soiris. 

There are, however, families among the Zamindaras whose tradi- 
tions point to their ancestors having been Brahmans or Rajputs 
at the time of their conversion, and who still retain the appearance 
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of Kau-mu&lims of those castes, though from intermarriage 
and other circumstances they are now reckoned Zainiiularas. 
There are many old Zamindara communities in pargana Nizama- 
had ; and it Is probably these people who are meant by Eahmat- 
iiUahis — the word used in the Ain-i-iilxbari to describe the land- 
holders of pargana NizamabaJ. The period at which and the 
circumstances under ^yhich the Zaniindaras embraced the faith 
of Islam are not clear. Very few of them have any other tradi- 
tion than that their ancestors were converted under the teaching 
of some Muslim saint ; and none carry back their descent for 
more than fifteen generations. The Zaniindaras are quiet and 
orderly peojde, and in this respect form a marked contrast to the 
fanatif-al Julahas. In habit and character they are frugal ; while 
as cultivators they are industrious and skilful. Where they have 
not been impoverished by the excess of their own numbers and 
the subdivision of landed property, they are well-off. Their 
women, except in the case of those who have pretentions to 
gentility, are not kept confined in the zenana, and, though they 
do not engage in work, they may often be seen carrying food 
to the men in the field. Owing to their industry and enterprise, 
their landed possessions have materially increased during the last 
thirty years. A number of them are educated and have obtained 
good positions in the professions and in government service, and the 
class as a whole is thriving and prosperous. 

Nais and Omitting Behnas, of whom mention has been made above, 

we come next to the Ha j jams, of whom there v ere 9,4:12. The 
Musalman Nais are usually known as Hajjums and are the 
counterpart of their Hindu brethren, who follow the same occupa- 
tion, namely that of barbers. They are most numerous, as might 
be expected, in Muhammadabad and Sagri. In 1901 there were 
7,727 Eaqirs or religious mendicants in Azamgarh : and to this 
number may be added 899 Jogis, 125 Sains and Kamkalis, who 
are all Mubammadan ascetics similar to Faqirs. Faqirs both 
own and cultivate land. 

Baiyids. Saiyids come next with 7,605 representatives, the majority being 

in tahsils Azamgarh, Sagri and Muhammadabad. The Saiyids of the 
district hold as landlords more land than any other Musalman 
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snbclivisioii; and there are some well known Saiy id settlements in the 
district. The bulk o£ those whose sub-caste was specified at the cen- 
sus were Husaiais. The Saiyids o£ Deogaon are the descendants o£ 
one Muhammad Baghdadi, and have long been settled in the village, 
of which, ill the- words of an old sanad^ they were the zaminda7s 
and muqaddams. All of them are Bhias by sect, having, like 
other families in their part of the province, abandoned the Sunni 
doctrines in the time o£ Nawab Asaf-ud-daula. Those of Sarai 
Alir in pargana Nizamabad are descended from the saint Ali 
Ashikan v/ho died in 1548 A.D. ; and there are other families 
at Patar, Jianpur and Khatibpur in pargana Sagri, and at 
Baragaon in pargana Ghosi. The Saiyids of Muhaminadabad 
belong to the family of SaiyiJ Hamid-ud-din and have been 
settled at Miiliammadabad for many generations. These Saiyids 
are Shias by sect, and they appear to have been in favour at the 
court of Oudh ; for many of them held land revenue-free at the 
time of the cession and for a period after it. The best known 
Saiyid family, however, in the district is that of Mahul, though 
it lias no connection now in Mahul Khas, the present representa- 
tives being residents of Powai, Chanianwan and Amari in Mahul 
pargana. The ancestor of the family was one Saiyid Ahsan, 
called Akhund Mir, who is said to have lived in the time of the 
emperor Akbar and to have come in some official capacity to 
the part of the country where his family was eventually estab- 
lished. The current tradition is that he was appointed to keep 
Rajbliars in order in the district east of Surhurpur, and that he 
took up his residence at Saidpur, a village on the west of pargana 
Mahul. Nothing is known of the history of the earlier genera^ 
tions that followed Akhund Mir ; but Saltan Jahan, sixth in 
descent from him, had three sous from whom were descended the 
Saiyids of Powai, of Mahul Khas, and of Chanianwan and Amari, 
respectively. In 1731 A. D. by an imperi:il decree issued by 
Kamar-ud-din Khan under the advice of Saadat Khan,* certain 
confiscated villages in tapjxis Sumbhadih, Kharaunda and 
Bhopaura of pargana Surhurpur, which had belonged to a rebel 


‘'^Saadat Khan visited Azaingatli in 1730-31 A,D. 
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named Mir Muhammad Malik, were conferred upon Khan Jahau 
and Mukarram Jahan, grandsons of Aman Jahan ; and in 1736 

A. D, Khan Jahan obtained a contract for the revenue of ioppas 
Sumbhadih and Kliaraunda. The modern tappa of Powai was 
formed mostly out of Sumbhadih and Kharaunda; audit 

was apparently after the Saiyids had obtained the revenue con- 
tract that they settled at Powai, where they threw up the large 
mud fort, the ruins of which still exist. The rise of the Maliul 
branch ^vas similar and its position was strengthened by marriage 
alliances with the Rajas of Azamgarh. 

Shamshad Jahan, grandson of Kan Jahan, attained to con- 
siderable local influence ; he was locally known as the Raja of 
Mahul, and in 1750 A. D. he led a contingent of horse and foot 
to join the force raised by Sahib Zaman in the struggle between 
Safdar Jang and Ahmad Khan Bangash. At the time of the 
cession in 1801, the head of the family was Raja Salamat Khan, 
hut the fortunes of family were much broken. His taluqa was 
broken up at the settlement of 1808, and the Raja was only 
permitted to retain out of it the estates which had formerly 
been his nankar. Iradat Khan, the last of the Mahul Rajas, 
was a man of wealth and influence. He lived for the most part 
at Garha Muharakpur in Jaunpur. In the disturbances of 1857 
he was summarily tried and executed for rebellion ; his property 
was confiscated ; and his son Muzaffar Jahan, though he was at 
first included in the proclamation of amnesty, was subsequently 
convicted and imprisoned. After his release he received a com- 
passionate allowance, but his brother Abbas Khan was given a 
pension by the Government. The Mahul estates, however, were 
conferred by the Government upon Messrs. Dunne and Martin 
and on Qazi Inayat Husain for services during the disturbances. 

Next come Rajputs of whom 6,451 were recorded in 1901. The 
Muhammadan Rajputs of Azamgarh belong to a variety of differ- 
ent clans, and the majority of them reside in the tahsils of 
Muhammadahad, Sagri and Mahul. According to the returns, 
they are for the most part converted Chauhan, Bais and Pan- 
war Rajputs. Those of them that are Chauhans are found in 
largest numbers in Azamgarh, Deogaon and Mahul ; while 
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tlie Bais preponderate in Sagri. Nearly all the Panwars are in 
Muhammadabad and both in that tahsil and Deogaon there are Bisens. 

The remaining Musalman castes which occur in number 
exceeding one thousand are, Darzis, 4,922 ; Qassabs or butchers, 
2,840 ; Telis, 2,127 ; Bhangis, 1,998 ; Dhobis, 1,900 ; Mughals, 
1,676 ; Bhats, 1,530 ; Kuneras, 1,492 ; Dafalis, 1,227 ; Kunjfas, 
1,200 ; and Nats, 1,018. Among the Mughals are perhaps in- 
cluded some Zamindaras, those of this caste who claim descent 
from an ancestor converted by a Mughal occasionally so describ- 
ing themselves. Kuneras are the Musalman counterpart of Barhais 
and they are joiners by profession, their speciality being the 
manufacture of liuqqa or pipe stems ; while Dafalis are beggars 
and musicians of low repute. In 1901 there were 465 Raqis or 
Iraqis enumerated in Azamgarh, nearly the whole residing in 
Sagri and Muhammadabad. They occur in the Benares, Gorakhpur 
and Pyzabad divisions alone, and according to their own account 
are immigrants from Iraq, though in colour and physiognomy 
they resemble the lower orders of Hindus and are generally be- 
lieved to be of indigenous origin, akin to Kalwars, the name 
being derived from amq or arrack. They are generally engaged 
in trade and money leading, and many of thern are in prosperous 
circumstances, 

As Azamgarh possesses no towns of any gxeat size and no in- 
dustrial centres, it is only natural to find that the majority of 
the inhabitants of the district are dependent on agriculture as a 
means of subsistence. According to the returns of the last census, 
the agricultural population amounted to 61'03 per cent, of the 
whole. This includes dependants, but not the large section of 
the community which combines agriculture as a subsidiary occupa-. 
tion with other pursuits. Of the remainder 17-38 per cent, repre- 
sented the industrial classes. Of this number 37*19 per cent, were 
engaged in the supply of articles of food and drink, 28*79 
per cent, in the manufacture of textile fabrics,, 9^71 per cent, 
in that of glass and earthenware, 8*53 per cent, in metal work 
and the like, and 8*08 per cent, in wood and cane work ; while 
the only other well represented occupation was that of leather 
\york,. Unskilled labour, other than agricultural,, contributed 
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12*06 per cent; personal service 3*63 percent; commerce, trans- 
port and storage, 2*23 per cent. ; and Government service 1*38 
per cent. The professional population, a very mixed class, made up 
1*31 per cent., and the remaining *95 per cent, consisted of persons 
without regular omployinent, including those of independent means, 
mendicants and convicts. 

Language The common language of the people is the Bihari form of 

ature. ’ eastern Hindi, and the particular dialect spoken in Azamgarh 
is known as the Purbi or western variety of Bhojpuri, itself a 
subdivision of Bihari. The boundary between Awadhi and western 
Bhojpuri runs through the district of Jaimpur, so that it is natural 
to find that the latter is the common speech of the inhabitants of 
Ghazipur and of the majority of those of Jauiipur. In Gorakhpur 
to the north, however, the liorthorn variety of Bhojpuri is spoken, 
and in Ballia to the east, the eastern variety. The distinctions 
are small and all three blend into one another without any clear 
line of deuaaroatian. The returns of the last census show that 
91*18 per cent, of the inhabitants spoke Bihari and 5*8 per cent. 
Hindustani or Urdu, the latter being used among the Musalmans of 
the towns and the better educated classes. Other forms of speech 
x\S6d include English, Bengali, Panjabi and Gujarati, but these 
of course were found among immigrants to the district. No records 
exist regarding the indigenous literature of Azamgarh in past times 
nor have its inhabitants ever been famed for their literary attain-i 
nieiits. At the present day there is only one inhabitant of Azam-, 
garb whose literary work enjoys any celebrity. This is Pandit 
Ajodhya Singh of Nizamabad, a qannngo and landholder who 
has translated and edited a number of Hindi hooks such as the 
Jluhnani Pirinai^ Pvadumna Vijai, Updesli Kusiim and others. 
There are newspapers puhlishod in the district, and there is 
hut one printing press at Azamgarh known as the Mahtah press. 
Nor have any literary societies been founded. 

Proprietary The tenures in which the revenue-paying proprietors of Azam-? 

tenures, estates are the same as those common throughout 

the province of Agra. The proprietors hold di^ct linrestrictecl 
control over their estates, subject to the payment of revenue 
^ndrat^sto tjie Governnient and subject to ' the law for the timo 
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being in force relating to partition, tenants and similar matters. 
Tlie only exceptions to this tenure occur in 38 small villages, 
two-thirds of which are situated in pargana Atraulia. These 
form parts of large malials, and the proprietary right in the villages 
is di^dded between the malgitzars or superior proprietors and 
the mushahlisidars or inferior proprietors who' hold the villages 
entire under the malgazars on permanent hereditary leases, which 
are subject to revision, as regards the amount to be paid, at settle- 
ment. In all but one or two cases the inferior proprietors pay 
the revenue and rates together with a malikana allowance to the 
superior proprietors, and the latter pay the Government demand 
into the treasury. In the sanae pargana and in a few villages 
elsewhere will be found sliankalpdars^ or owners of specific 
plots which have been given them as religious grants subject 
to the payment of a quit-rent. Where these holders have been 
allowed rights of transfer, they have been also recorded at the 
recent settlement as inferior proprietors and the land appertaining 
to them has been treated as sir, the rent to be paid by them 
having been judicially determined for the term of settlement. 
But with these exceptions there are no intermediate tenures 
between the proprietors of the villages and the large body of 
tenants who in common with them cultivate the soil. 

As elsewhere in the province the distribution of the land 
among the proprietors is primarily by the mauza, by which is meant 
a parcel of land which has a separate name in the Govern- 
ment revenue records and has known limits. The division is an 
old one and dates from times long antecedent to the British con- 
quest, Normally the number of maiczas never changes, but occa- 
sionally separate mauzas are for administrative purposes amalga- 
mated to form a single unit and modifications are thus from time 
to time introduced. It can, however, be easily understood that 
such amalgamation is only possible in rare cases ; for it can only 
be carried out when not only the proprietors but their idghts 
are identical in both of the mauzas which are intended for 
amalgamation.' All the lands included within a mauza belong 
normally to a single proprietor or to one body of proprietors 5 
but the simplicity of the mauzaxmr distribution of the land has 
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been in some cases, most of which occur in pargana Deogaon, 
infringed by the inclusion within the boundaries of one onauza of 
fields belonging to another. Such fields are known as chalani or 
dakhli-khariji fields, and their origin is various. In most cases the 
arrangement seems to have been made when the branches 
of a tribe or family carried out a mauzawar dmsion of the 
common property on separation, a member of one branch retaining 
his right to particular fields even though the latter happened to fall 
within the area allotted to another branch of the tribe. It also 
appears to have arisen from the transfer by sale, mortgage or ex^ 
change of little plots of land by members of former or existing 
communities to members of other communities. The revenue-paying 
unit, that is the parcel of lands separately assessed to revenue is the 
mahal. The simplest mahal is that which coincides in area with a 
single maiiza ; but often subdivision has been responsible for the 
formation of more than one mahal out of a single maiiza. But a 
peculiarity of Azamgarh is that in a large number of cases elabora- 
tion has been - carried much further. Thus it frequently happens 
that two or more entire mauzas, or parts of two or more mauzas^ or one 
or more entire mauzas and parts of one or more mauzas^ are grouped 
together in a single mahal. This system of grouping has given 
rise to a large number of complex mahals. The mauzas or parts 
of mauzas which constitute the mahal are not necessarily con- 
tiguous to one another ; they may be miles apart ; and there are 
some malials in Azamgarh whose lands are scattered in a number 
of mauzas over an area of twenty or twenty-five square miles. 
Such mahals occur mostly in tappa Ivuba of pargana Deogaon, in 
tavaf Utraha of pargana Belhabans, in pargana Kauria and in 
tappa Chakesar of pargana Grhosi ; but they are found in 
nearly all parganas. In the localities just mentioned the number of 
mahals among which the lands of mauzas are distributed is 
as high as eleven, and there are mauzas in which the share belong- 
ing to some of the mahals consists of less than ten acres. In one 
case in pargana Belhabans the land belonging to one coparcenary 
community extends through as many as 28 villages. All the 
principal complex mahals are of old standing and have generally 
owed their existence to the partition of ^ comruon estate which 
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consisted of several manias ; but it appears that in some cases they 
originated from an owner in one malial adding to his ancestral ^nalial 
the lands in another inauza of which he had gained possession by 
purchase or other means. The arrangement by complex mahals is 
indispensable for the collection of revenue ; but in the system of 
village records separate papers are maintained for each mauza, 
details regarding the various mahals whose lands are comprised 
within the limits of each mauza being at the same time recorded. 
Then when the revenue falls due, the demand recoverable from the 
co-sharers of these scattered properties is calculated in a separate 
account for each mahal. This document is known as the bachhbandi^ 
and its proper maintenance is the foundation of good revenue 
administration 4n Azamgarh. 

The basis of proprietary right is ancestral right ; at least this 
is the case in so many estates in Azamgarh that tenures having 
any other basis may be said to be anomalous ; for the people never 
forget their right by descent from a common ancestor. In some 
estates or mmzas in which circumstances, to be presently narrated, 
have led to the establishment of a different scale of interests, 
ancestral right is still kept up in the sai/ar and waste, occasionally 
even in the common cultivated land. Ancestral shares are express- 
ed in fractions of a unit which in this district is almost always the 
rupee. But the fractional parts into winch the rupee is distributed 
vary considerably in different estates and parganas. They are very 
numerous and complex and allusion has already been made to them 
in Chapter II ; sixty-five different methods of distribution were re- 
corded by Mr. Reid at the settlement of 1877 ; but even this list was 
far from being exhaustive, and it would be idle tp recapitulate the 
methods here. The introduction of a scale of interest different from 
ancestral right for the whole or for a portion of the estate has pro- 
bably been due in nearly all cases to exceptional incidents, and 
these incidents may have occurred either before or after the cession 
of the district to the British. The principal cause of a change in 
the scale of rights after the cession was the sale of estates for 
arrears of revenue, and the recovery of their estates by the old pro- 
prietors through private arrangement with the auction-purchaser. In 
some instances the whole community clubbed together to buy him out, 
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each sharer subscribing, not according to his ancestral right, but 
according to his ability. Then the amount subscribed became the 
measure of fature rights, and the shares were expressed in fractions of 
a unit, the rupee, which represented the total of the purchase-money. 
In other cases, one or a few of the leading co-sharers or of tlieir 
connections effected the purchase, and members of the brotherhood 
who were not parties to it were subsequently admitted to all or parfc 
of their hereditary shares on papng up the purchase money. Some 
did so to the full extent of their ancestral right, while others did 
not pay at all or only paid in part. In such cases the purchasers 
retained the shares which were not paid for, and a now scale of in- 
terests in fractions of a unit that represented the purchase-money was 
introduced. But whatever be the unit and however modified, all 
mauzas or maJials in which shares are expressed in fractions of a 
given unit, are in common parlance known as hhmtaiti, and are 
commonly contrasted with maliah or mauzas in which shares are 
expressed in areas ; the latter are Imown as bighadam. 

The bighadam is the commonest form of abnormal tenure in 
Azamgarh : it is generally supposed to have been of spontaneous 
growth, each member of the community having been allowed by 
custom to cultivate as much land as he could, without reference to 
ancestral right. The land which he cultivated became his several 
property ; he paid his quota of the revenue on it, and it was recorded 
in the village papers as his ancestral share. It is abundantly clear, 
however, from the fact that ancestral right is still preserved as a 
principal of distribution of some of the property in some bighadam 
estates that this has not been the history of the tenure in all cases. 
The tenure probably arose in some instances from the confusion in 
affairs resulting from mishaps to the community or individual members 
of it; for example bad seasons or an excessive revenue assessment may 
have led to the temporary abandonment of the estate by some 
members of the community and to the recovery of the revenue from 
those who remained. Possession thereafter would deviate from 
right by descent, though the latter might be preserved if the losses 
of those who had borne the brunt of the Jhisfortunes were made 
good by the defaulters. Instances are not uncommon in which 
right by descent being the common law of the estale, certain house- 
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holds and pattis have, in addition to their ancestral shares, retained 
land or received it out of the common property in compensation 
for services rendered to the community. But in the absence of the 
defaulters, and in the case of their inability to indemnify the 
stronger sharers, or in the determination of the latter not to part 
with the land they had occupied, possession became the law of the 
community, as far at least as most of the cultivated or revenue-pay- 
ing land was concerned, possibly as regards the whole property ; 
and a highadam tenure was the result. 

It has been already remarked that the number of mauzas only 
varies under exceptional circumstances : it is otherwise with that of 
vtahals. Partition being by the law of the province allowed under 
certain conditions, mauzas are being constantly subdivided and new 
revenue units or mahals produced. At the recent settlement con** 
eluded in 1908 there Were altogether 5,648 villages in Azamgarh, 
including the 102 villages transferred from Gorakhpur in 1904. If 
the portion of a complex mahal in each village through which it 
extends be treated as a separate mahal, these villages were then 
divided into 11,706 mahals. Of the latter 1,260 were held in 
single and 5,615 in joint zamindari tenure. The pattidari is a very 
common tenure and is ‘found in both forms, perfect and imperfect. 
Owing to the diSerences recognised in the basis of ancestral right, 
however, it is further necessary to subdivide the pattidari estates 
into Ichuntaiti and highadam. The latter is the name given in 
Azamgarh to the tenure known as blmgachara in the Doab districts* 
These have arisen in various ways, but their general distinguishing 
feature is that the division of land is based on ancestral possession 
of specific areas as distinct from strictly genealogical shares* 
At the settlement there were 1,347 perfect pattidari estates 
in the district, of which 1,197 were khuntaiti and 150 
highadam. On the same occasion the imperfect pattidari estates 
numbered 3,443, of which no less than 2,878 were khuntaiti and 465 
were highadam. It may be noted that there were no highadam 
estates in the villages transferred from Gorakhpur, and there 
were only nine, all imperfect pattidari, in the 177 permanently 
settled mauzas. Tht number of mahals in Azamgarh is thus 
very large, but the revenue administration has in practice to 
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deal \Yitli a considerably smaller number than is here recorded 5 
for under the system of complex mahals, several of those for which 
separate records have necessarily to be kept up are grouped together, 
and thus in the temporarily settled portion of the district the 
number is reduced from 11,323 to only 6,585 mahals. 

It will be seen from the figures here given that the largest num- 
ber of estates is held in joint zamindari tenure, while that of those 
held in single zamindari also is considerable. It must not, how- 
ever, be inferred from this that most of the estates in Azamgarh are 
owned by single proprietors or by a single family living in common. 
It is altogether the exception to find a whole maxiza which is held 
either in single or in joint zamindari tenure; andthemaAaZs of those 
classes are mostly so held as the result of the partition of coparcenary 
estates. It may, therefore, with truth be said that Azamgarh is essen- 
tially a district of small proprietors, and the most remarkable feature 
with regard to them is their number. Counting each individual 
once only in however many mahals and mamas he may hold, their 
number is no less than 85,137, while the average share of culti- 
vated land falling to each is 9'’3 acres only. The smallest average 
holdings are found in parganas Qariat Mittu, 4’7 acres ; Deogaon, 
5’8 acres ; and Chiriakot, 6*1 acres. The largest are in Mahul, 
14*5 acres ; and Atraulia, 14*1 acres ; but in these there are several 
large estates owned by single proprietors, and in no other pargana 
is the average over 10 acres. A no less important characteristic 
of the proprietors is their tenacious attachment to the land which 
they have inherited from their forefathers ; and instances are not 
w^anting in which auction purchasers and decree holders have been 
quite unable to obtain more than nominal possession of estates, to 
which they have been determined as entitled after a long course of 
fiercely contested litigation. But the natural consequence of their 
number and the pressure on the land involved thereby has engendered 
an irresistible tendency towards separation and subdivision. In Azam- 
garh, whatever the presumption of the law may be, the presumption 
of experience is that first cousins are separate rather than joint, and 
that adult brothers are at least as likely to be separate as joint. 
This tendency and the friction and mistrust produced in the 
course of the division lead to a lamentable amount of quarrelling and 
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litigatiorij wticli is increased two-fold if a want of comprehension 
of the essential principles of coparcenary ownership and their 
application in village practice have resulted in the prononncement 
of what is regarded as an unjust decree at court. The tenacity of the 
Azamgarh proprietor is never more conspicuously exhibited than in 
contesting an erroneous decision ; and the importance of correct 
determinations in disputes regarding landed property in 'the district 
can hardly be overrated. The litigants have ample intelligence and 
knowledge to understand and criticise, and it is not beyond the truth 
to say that the average proprietor would rather undergo a substantial 
term of rigoro-us imprisonment on a false charge than every day, 
as he goes out to work, see his father’s field in the hands of a stranger, 
or, worse still, a relative, owing to the mistaken order of a court. 

Of the landholding castes in the district, far the most important 
is the Eajput. At the recent settlement no less than 491,034: acres 
or 34*73 per cent, of the entire district, including both the perma-. 
nently settled and the transferred villages, were in the hands of this 
caste. In parganas Muhammadabad, Sagri and Mahul they do not 
hold the first place^ but in every other pargana their position as, 
landholders is a commanding one 5 and the proportion of the land 
in their hands ranges from 89*14 per cent, of the pargana in Belha-*, 
bans to only 17*04 in Grhosi. Next on the list come Musalmans, who 
own 330,347 acres or 23*37 per cent, of the entire district. In 
pargana Mahul they are the most pow^f ul caste, their possessions 
aggregating 36*85 per cent, of the pargana ; while in Muhammadabad 
pargana the proportion is 34;17 per cent. In, other parganas Musak 
mans usually take the. third place, behind Rajputs and Bhuinhars or 
Brahmans ; but from. Belhahans and Kauria they are almost absent, 
their possessions being less than one per cent, of the pargana. 
They are followed by* Bhuinhars, who hold 205,151 acres or 14*51 
per cent. of‘ the district, ranging from 45*79' per cent, in Ghosi and 
30*76- per cent, in Sagri to only *56 per cent, in Atraulia, They 
are important as profffietmrs in Man, Muhammadabad, Bela-^ 
Daulatabad and Deogaon. Brahmans who come fourth own 
160,289 acres or 11*34 per cent, of the entire district, the proportion 
varying from 23*77 per cent, in Gopalpur to 2*49 per cent, in Man. 
This area iimlnd.es. the estates of several large proprietors, the 
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largest and best known o£ which is the estate o£ the Eaja o£ Jannptir, 
o£ whom some mention will be made later on. Thns nearly 84 per cent. 
o£ the entire district is divided among Eajpnts, Miisalmans, Bhuinhars 
and Brahmans. A long interval separates the last from Kayasths 
in whose hands are 58,825 acres, forming 4'16 of the district. Their 
estates are largest in Gopalpnr where they make np as much as 17 
per cent, of the pargana ; but though Kayasths hold some land in all 
the parg'anas, the proportion in their hands is very small in Man, and 
neither in Belhabans nor in Ohiriakot does it exceed 2 per cent, 
Banias closely follow Kayasths with 57,118 acres or 4’04 per cent. 
Like that caste too they are found in all tahsils and the proportion 
of the land they own ranges from 6*2 per cent, in Nizamabad to *42 
per cent, in Man. Khattris are not a prominent landholding caste and 
the total area of the district which is in their hands does not exceed 
1*55 per cent j the bulk of which is owned by a single proprietor, 
Europeans possess 18,802 acres or 1*33 per cent., for the most part 
in pargana Mahul ; and 13,338 acres or *94 per cent, belong to reli^ 
gious orders. But of other castes, the only two that hold areas 
large enough to be worthy of mention are Ahii*s and Kurmis, who 
have 12,534 and 12,492 acres respectively ; the former are scat- 
tered over most pargunas of the district, but the vast majority of 
the latter are in Katthupur. These figures may be compared with 
those of the previous settlement to show how far changes have taken 
place in the composition of the proprietary body , Statistics, however, 
are only available for the temporarily settled estates. In these vil- 
lages, wMch form the bulk of the district, Brahmans have since 1877 
increased their holdings by 2*22 per cent, while Bhuinhars and Raj- 
puts have lost to the extent of 9*88 and 3*47 per cent, respectively. 
The losses of the Bhuinhars have been largely due to the extra- 
vagance and mismanagement of some of the more important mem- 
bers of the clan, such as the Bhuinhars of Surahri in Nizamabad 
and those of Belwana in pargana Mahul ; while the diminution of 
the area in the hands of Rajputs is due to land in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns passing into the hands of large bankers. Still on 
the whole, considering the subdivision of property, the Rajputs have 
held; their own remarkably well. The position of the Mnsalmans has 
remained practically unchanged, the losses among one subdivision 
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being compensated for by the gains of another. Sheikhs, 
Saiyids, Pathans and Iraqis have all lost while Mughals and Zamin- 
daras have both gained a substantial amount. • The trading castes, in 
which are included Banks and Khattris, own over 70 per cent, more 
land than they didin 1877, and the religious orders have added to their 
estates to the extent of 24 per cent. Kayasths have lost 20 per cent, 
which is not a matter for regret considering their status as land- 
holders in the district ; and of the purely agricultural castes Ahirs 
have 42 per cent, more land now and Kurmis 8 per cent, less than 
they had in 1877. 

As might be expected from what has already been said, there 
are few large single landed proprietors in Azamgarh. According 
to a list made by Mr. Eeid at the settlement of 1877, there were 
only 18 proprietors who were paying more thaii Rs. 5,000 in 
revenue to the Government; though there was a large number 
whose estates may be called medium-sized. The majority of the 
smaller single proprietors are Musalmans ; a few are Bhuinhars, 
and there are one or two Europeans and some traders. But the 
bulk of the Bhuinhars, Brahmans and Musalmans and nearly all 
the flajputs are to be found in proprietary communities. There is 
only one title-holder in the district, but his property is altogether 
incommensurate with his position as leading nobleman in Azamgarh. 

Raja Muhammad Salamat Khan of Azamgarh has a title of 
ancient date, having been first assumed about 1665 A.D. The mem-- 
bers of the family go by the name of Khanzada and are descended 
from a Gautam Rajput who embraced the Musalman faith. One 
Chand^ Sen of Mehnagar in pargana Nizamabad had two sons, 
Sugar Singh and Abhiman, of whom the latter became a Musalman 
under the name of Daulat and rose to a high position as a eunuch of 
the court in the personal service of the emperor Jahangir. He is 
said to have acquired a large amount of wealth and landed property 
which he bequeathed to his nephew, Harbans Singh. Harbans 
Singh had two sons, Gambhir Singh- and Dharnidhar ; the former 
died childless, but the latter had three sons, among whom a divi- 
sion of the property was made. The eldest, Bikramajit, is said to 
have murdered his brother Rudra Singh and to have seized his 
share. The widow complained to the authorities, and eventually 
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Bikramajit was killed and the estate was given to the woman. The 
latter adopted Azam Khan, the son of Bikramajit by a Mnsalman 
wife, and it was Azam Edian who founded the town of Azamgarh 
in 1665. Both he and his brother, Azmat Khan, assumed the title 
of Raja, and largely increased the family estates. Azmat Khan 
lost his life in 1688 while resisting the imperial authorities on ac- 
count of arrears of revenue. His property passed first to his eldest 
and then to the second son, Mahahat Kian, who was the ruler of a 
large tract of country ; but he, like his father, got into trouble with 
the authorities touching his revenue, and died in confinement in 
1731. His son, Iradat Elhan, remained in possession till 1756, 
when he resigned in favour of his son, Jahan Khan. In 1761 Jahan 
Kian, w^hose succession had been disputed by his cousin, Azam 
Khan, was killed in a fight with the agent of the Kawab Wazir, 
and his taluqa was transferred to Fazl Ali, governor of Grhazipur, 
who held it for three years. For a time the estate remained without 
a head, but after the defeat of Shuja-ud-daula at Buxar, Azam Khan 
obtained possession, and continued to hold the estate till his death 
in 1771. The taluqa was then consigned to the care of a ehakladar^ 
and from 1772 to 1801 was administered by nine oflScers in succes-^. 
sion. It was during this period that the widow of Jahan, Rani M- 
rahi, put forward one Nadir Khan, who was helping her to manage 
her property, as the son of her late husband and her own adopted 
child. She and Nadir, however, appear to have been unable to 
manage the property ; they were put under restraint by the- cliakla’- 
dai\ but escaped to British territory and took up their residence 
there. Nadir then proceeded to adopt a lawless mode of life, and 
committed raids into the chakla by way of harassing the officials ;• 
but he was ultimately bribed to order about 1790 by the chakladaj\ 
Bhawani Pershad, who assigned the revenue of certain villages for 
his support. The native G-overnment does not appear to have re- 
cognised Nadir’s right to the title of Raja; but shortly after the 
cession a pension of Rs. 150 a month was granted to him by the* 
British Government, in addition to the revenue of the assigned vil- 
lages. The pension was subsequently liaised to Rs. 300 a month;- 
he died in 1826, when the. pension ceased.. His family, 
however, continued in possession of the assigned villages, and his? 
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successor Mubarak Khan was permitted to call himself Eaja. At 
the fifth settlement the villages, not being held on a valid imperial 
grant, were brought upon the district rent-roll and settled regularly 
with the proprietors ; but half the revenue was appropriated in the 
form of monthly pensions payable to certain members of Nadir’s 
family. Mubarak Khan died in 1858, leaving his property to his son, 

Muhammad Salamat Khan. Though generally acknowledged, the 
validity of the claim to the title of Raja was not formally decided 
till 1866. In 1873 the family property was increased by the grant 
of 5,000 acres of forest land in Gorakhpur, and the Raja was ap- 
j pointed an honorary magistrate for the Azamgarh municipality in 
1875* 

The largest single proprietor in the district is Raja Sri Kishan The Raja of 
Datt of Jaunpur. The bulk of his estate lies in the district of 
Jaunpur, but 69 whole villages and ten pattis^ assessed to a demand 
of Rs. 38,500, are situated in Azamgarh. The Raja belongs to a 
family of Dube Brahmans, who formerly resided at Amauli in the 
Kora pargana of the Fatehpur district. In the second half of the 
eighteenth century Sheo Lai Dube acquired a considerable fortune 
as a banker, and in that capacity obtained employment under Kalb 
Ali Beg the farmer of Jaunpur. In 1788, when the latter failed 
in his revenue payments, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the resident at 
Benares, appointed Sheo Lai as his successor, and for a considerable 
period he acted as collector of the revenue in the four sarkars held 
by the Raja of Benares. He afterwards obtained the title of Raja 
for his services in putting down the rising of Saltanat Singh, and 
in November 1797 received a sanad from the Governor-General 
conferring on him the title of Raja and the taluqa of Badlapur* 

This was the nucleus of the large estate he subsequently acquired* 

With the portion of it in Jaunpur we are not here concerned, but 
the history of the Azamgarh portion may briefly be told. 

After the cession of Azamgarh by the Nawab Wazir in 1801, 

Jaigopal Pande, son-in-law of Sheo Lai Dube, and Ram Ghulam 
Pande, cousin of Jaigopal, were appointed tahsildars of parganas 
Nizamabad and Mahul, respectively, on the security of Sheo. Lai ; 
and they held their appointments till 1808, In that year formal 
charges of peculation, corruption and oppression were made to the 
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Board of Bevenne against them by various persons in Azamgarh, 
and they v’ere removed from their offices. An investigation 
into the charges against them established the fact that they 
had kept back some revenue, and that they had purchased privately 
or at auction, in the names of real or fictitious persons, and had 
taken in mortgage and farm estates situated in their jurisdictions. 
Proceedings against them followed. Jaigopal and Bam Ghulam 
were compelled under a decree of court to pay up the revenue 
which they had withheld ; but settlement was unavoidably made 
with the recorded purchasers and mortgagees for estates of which 
they were ostensibly in possession. The fraudulent sale by 
Ishri Bakhsh, however, of the large taluqas Gurela, Baramadpur 
and Shamsabad in Mahul was, under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, disregarded ; settlement was made with the village pro- 
prietors and Sheo Lai was referred to the civil court. The estates 
that had been purchased prior to 1808, augmented by further 
acquisitions between 1810 and 1813, continued to be recorded iii 
the names of dependents of Jaigopal and Bam Ghulam. The 
cultivators were Bajput and Bhuinhar communities, who resisted 
all efEorts to extract the revenue, whether made by the proprietors 
or by the Government officials. In 1814 Mr. Christian, the collector, 
proposed to confiscate the estates standing in the name of Baldatt 
Dube, a minor son of Sheo Lai Dube, and to hold an investiga- 
tion into the title on which all the estates suspected of having been 
illegally acquired were held. These proposals were negatived, but 
certain estates were put up to auction for arrears of revenue. This 
measure, however, was rendered nugatory by a ruling of the civil 
court, and ultimately the estate remained almost intact ; while 
some further addition to it was made in subsequent years by pur- 
chases at auction. For many years owing to the opposition of 
the ex-proprietors and bad management on the part of the 
Bajas, their hold on many of the villages in Azamgarh was very 
weak, and for some years a number of them was leased to Mr. 
Hunter of Nizamabad. The successors of Sheo Lai Dube 
appear to have followed each other in rapid sequence, as death 
carried them off one by one. The Court of Wards assumed control 
for the first time in 1859 and continued to hold it till 1874* Bajas 
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Harihar Datt and Shankar Datt, who succeeded in 1875, 
accumulated a mass of debt, and the estate was again managed by 
the Court of Wards from 1878 to 1889. In accordance with 
an agreement between the brothers, subsequently held valid 
by the civil courts, Harihar Datt relinquished his claim to the 
estate, and Raja Shankar Datt became sole owner in 1891. He 
died childless in 1897, when the Court of Wards once more assum- 
ed charge. The property was then registered in the name of 
his widow, Rani Gumani Kunwar, to whom he had given autho- 
rity to adopt a successor. She eventually selected Sri Kishan 
Datt, the present holder of the title ; but the estate is still adminis- 
tered by the Court of Wards. 

The only other estate in the district of which the revenue 
exceeds Rs. 10,000 is that known as Babu Durga Prasad’s estate. 
It is now held by Musammat Dhandai, the widow of Babu Durga 
Prasad* The latter was the grandson of Kanhaiya Lai, a Khattri, 
who was appointed treasurer of Gorakhpur in 1802 A. D., cJiakla 
Azamgarh being at that time and until 1820 included in Gorakh- 
pur. Soon after 1802, Kanhaiya Lai’s son and son-in-law were 
both appointed tahsildars in the district. In 1808 the latter who 
was tahsildar of parganas Atraulia, Kauriaand Gopalpur was dismissed,- 
and in 1814 Kanhaiya Lai was dismissed from his post of 
treasurer also. During the interval, however, they had managed 
to purchase a number of rnahaU in Azamgarh, and more were 
purchased after their dismissal. The estate is in a flourishing con- 
dition ; for although some of the Rajput and Bhuinhar communi- 
ties continue to give trouble, the management is generally 
successful. 

The Pathan family, known as the Sidhari Babus, belongs to 
the same parent stock as the Raja of Azamgarh. Part of the 
estate, which in 1877 comprised 53 whole villages and parts of 
six others, scattered over tahsils Azamgarh, Sagri and Muhammada- 
bad, was acquired before the cession and was known as the taluqa 
of Baz Bahadur. The family has, through mismanagement and 
extravagance, become deeply indebted. The estate of the elder 
branch has been taken under the management of the Court of 
Wards, and in due time the encumbrances will be cleared off. 
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But the case of the junior branch, which was considered at the 
same time, was regarded as hopeless ; the property is being gradu- 
ally sold up and soon but few villages will be left. The estate 
of Mir Muhammad Taki of Sarai Mir is now held by women ; 
it was also encumbered, but it was taken under the Court of 
Wards in 1880 and the debts have been paid off. The Mittupur 
Grstate in pargana Mahul consists of 10 villages, and belongs to 
Eaja Abu Jafar, who has a taluqdari estate of considerable extent 
in Fyzabad. The heirs of Beni Pershad, Bania of Azmatgarh, 
have considerably extended their possessions since 1877 ; besides 
their property in Azamgarh they own land in other districts and 
have a large business in Calcutta. The property of Mangal Pershad 
Bhuinhar, which at last settlement comprised five whole villages 
and shares in 50 others, has passed to his heirs Babus Mathura 
Pershad Narayan Singh and Kesho Pershad Narayan Singh, who 
have not only retained but extended the property, while Sripat 
Narayan Singh, after incurring considerable debts, has recently 
died leaving his property to his descendants. The estate of Jiu 
Lai Singh of Bharauli in Atraulia has been mostly sold, but one 
member of the family, Harbans Deo Narayan Singh, has not only 
retained his share, but has purchased some of that belonging 
to his relatives. The Saiyid family of Ambari in Mahul, repre- 
sented at last settlement by Mir Jafar Ali, has lost, some of its 
property ; but it still retains 13 villages in tappa Mahul. 

European ^ Borne notice is called for regarding the properties held by 

Proprietors. Jluropeans in Azamgarh. The largest of these is known as 

the Kajha estate in pargana Muhammadabad. The founder of 
the estate was Mr. John Sturmer, an Eurasian merchant, who 
came to Azamgarh soon after the cession. The nucleus of the 
estate was the village of Kajha. It was formerly owned by Singhel 
Rajputs, who were notorious for their turbulence. Owing to an 
accumulation of arrears their estate was sold at auction, bought 
in by the collector for want of bidders, and farmed. But in 
1810 the farmer’s authourity could only be maintained by the 
stationing of a detachment of sepoys on the estate; and under the 
orders of the Governor-General the old proprietors were debarred 
from recovering their proprietary right on account of their 
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misconduct. Eventually the estate was privately sold to Mr. J* 

Sturmer. Mr. Sturmer engaged vigorously in the cloth, sugar and 
indigo trades, bought up Mr. Fergusson’s indigo factories in 1812, 
and increased his property by the purchase, mortgage and farm 
of other landed estates. In 1877 the entire property consisted 
of 24 whole villages and parts of 17 others ; and it has remained 
intact to the present day. It is now owned by his heirs, the 
Misses Sturmer, who reside at Kajha, and is assessed to a demand 
of Es. 8,445. Close to Kajha is the estate of Bagli Pinjra, the 
property of the late Mr. 0. Hudson. It consists of nine villages, 
also formerly the property of Singhel Eajputs, and is at present 
held by transferees in satisfaction of debts due from Mrs. Hudson. 

It is likely to be soon redeemed. The Shamsabad estate in 
pargana Mahul is a Mutiny grant which was made to Mr, 

Dunne. It is a fine compact property of 15 villages and 
has passed to Mrs. Forbes and some other heirs of Mr. Dunne. 

The revenue demand on the property amounts to Rs. 7,915. The 
Khorason estate is a Mutiny grant made at the same time as the 
Shamsabad grant. It comprises nine villages in pargana Mahul, and 
is managed now by Mr. T. A. Martin, a son of the grantee, the 
Government demand amounting to Es. 6,155. The estate of 
Mr. Venables comprised in 1877 the large village of Dubari in 
pargana Katthupur and shares in 32 other villages in Matthupur 
and Sagri. Dubari belonged originally to Chandel Rajputs, but was 
confiscated for rebellion in 1858 and conferred on Mr. Venables. 

The latter died the same year and his heirs, not many years after, 
went away to England, and the management of the property 
devolved almost entirely on the collector. In 1895 the estate 
was sold to Saiyid Ihtisham- Ali of Lucknow, and has now ceased 
to exist as an European property. 

Some mention has already been made of the musahhsidars or Cultivating 
subproprietors, and of the shanhalpdars or iirtdars, who exist in a tenures, 
few estates and form a class intermediate between the great body of 
proprietors on the one hand and the great body of cultivating 
tenants, who have no proprietary interest in the soil, on the other. 

In the permanently settled villages in 1908 there were 376 acres 
of land held by fixed rate tenants. This class oi tenant only exists 
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in the permanently settled portions o£ the province. Its rights 
were defined under Act X o£ 1859, the earliest rent statute, and its 
occupancy at fixed rates is based on the assumption that the rent 
has not varied since the permanent settlement. But with these 
exceptions the cultivating tenures differ in no respect from those 
found elsewhere in the province of Agra. At the recent settlement 
it was ascertained that of the total holdings area, 385,221 acres 
or 43*9 per cent, were held by occupancy and ex-proprietary 
tenants, 358,151 acres or 39*8 per cent, were cultivated by pro- 
prietors themselves, which 115,924 acres or 12*9 per cent, were 
in the hands of tenants-a1>-will, the remainder of the area being 
either gTain-rented, 27,790 acres, or held rent-free, 9,906 acres. 
These figures may be compared with those of the previous 
settlement in 1877 in order to ascertain the changes that have 
taken place in the tenure's under which the land is held in 
Azamgarh; and though complete statistics are only available for 
the temporarily settled villages, excluding those transferred from 
Gorakhpur, these form so large a portion of the district that they 
may be accepited as representative of the whole. Compared with 
the last settlement, the area held as sir or khudkasltt in the 
temporarily settled villages is found to have increased by 8*43 
per cent. The area of proprietary cultivation is largest in parganas 
Deogaon, Belhabans, Sagri, Qariat Mittu and Chiriakot, but it is 
important everywhere, though least in Mahul. Part of the increase 
it is true, is due to emended classification, but on the other hand this 
is probably balanced by decreases due to sale or other transfer. 
The area now in the hands of exproprietary and occupancy tenants 
is 5*93 per cent, higher than it was in 1877; while that held by non- 
accupancy tenants has decreased by over 12 per cent. The increase 
of the area held in occupancy right is a remarkable feature in a dis- 
trict where land is so valuable ; and at first sight it appears surpris- 
ing that the proprietors have not made efforts to restrict the growth 
of this right. But there are some good reasons for their forbearance. 
In the first-place the high caste tenant, the Brahman, Rajput and 
Bhuinhar,is a difficult person to deal with ; he resists ejectment with 
remarkable tenacity and it is usually not worth the landholder’s 
while to fight him. Low caste tenants on the other hand are usually 
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submissive and do notbing to compel their landlords to look with a 
jealous eye on their acquisition oE occupancy right. In the second 
place, to restrain the growth oE these privilages requires concerted and 
energetic action ; but the bulk oE the land in Azamgarh belongs to 
coparcenary communities, and in these such action is most difficult to 
obtain. The actual number oE separate cultivatory holdings-in-chieE 
under all classes oE tenure in the temporarily settled villages exceeds 
1,100,000 and there are in addition some 450,000 holdings oE the 
nature oE subtenancies ; Eor land is much sublet in Azamgarh, over 
one-Eourth oE the sir land being cultivated by subtenants. 

In considering the subject oE cultivating castes in Azamgarh, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that a Eundamental difEerence is made 
by the people themselves between high caste and low caste tenants. 
The great body oE highcaste tenants are those who are supposed to 
employ Earm servants to perEorm the more menial operations, while 
those oE low caste do everything Eor themselves. The Eormer com- 
prise the three great Hindu superior castes— Brahmans, Rajputs and 
Bhuinhars, with the true Saiyids and Sheikhs and the Nau-mus- 
lim Pathans oE Rajput lineage ; and include some other classes such 
as Kayasths and Bhats. In the second or low caste order oE tenants 
are included all other cultivating castes, Ahirs, Chamars, Koeris, etc., 
among the Hindus and the Zamindaras among the Musalmans. The 
orders are usually spoken oE as sAan/ and mzil ; and it is the impli- 
cation oE social inEeriority in the latter term rather than the ad-^ 
vantage in rent which it carries that causes the Zamindaras and Malf i 
whoproperlybelongtheretoto resist the classification. At the recent 
settlement it was Eouud that nearly two-thirds or over 65 per cent* 
o£ the holdings area in the hands oE tenants in the temporarily settled 
villages was held by tenants o£ low caste, while one-third was culti- 
vated by tenants o£ high caste. The distinction is an important one 
as jegards rent, as will presently be seen. OE the chieE cultivating 
castes oE the district, Ahirs hold Ear the largest acreage, amounting 
to 22-2 per cent. o£ the tenant’s area in the temporarily settled villages. 
Next to them come Rajputs with 14'6 percent.; and these areEollow- 
ed by Brahmans, 10’6 per cent. Chamars 8'8 per cent, and Bhuinhars 
and Zamindaras each oE whom cultivated per cent Over 4 per 
cent is cultivated, by Koeris and Lunias, and between 3 and 4 
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per cent, by Kurmis and Bhars ; and the only other castes that hold 
large areas are Kewats, Kahars, Lohars and Basis, In addition to 
the areas here given, the high castes, the Zamindaras and to a smaller 
extent one or two other of the low castes cultivate large areas as sir 
and kliudkasht. 

Most of the rented land in Azamgarh is held on cash rents fixed in 
the lump or by rate on the higha : there were, however, 27,790 acres 
grain rented in the whole district at the recent settlement. Rent 
is paid in kind on the system known as batai or division of the crop 
chiefly on rice land in the southern parganas of the district where 
the crops are precarious. The custom is well adapted for land of 
the kind and, as a rule, neither landlord nor tenant desires to alter it. 
Here the landlord’s share of the crop is generally half of the grain 
(adhia)^ together with certain cesses which come out of the tenant’s 
half ; the latter are known as seraU and pacliua or neg^ and 
usually consist of one-twentieth of the tenant’s share. Among cash 
rented tenures the simplest is also the most usual, the rent fixed or 
agreed on being payable without reference to the kind of crops sown, 
the quality of the crops and the amount of fallow. Tenures, however, 
are not uncommon in which these conditions affect the amount of rent 
payable in different years. The most widespread of these is the cus- 
tom known as shudkar ov jinspTier. Under this system rates per 
biglia are fixed for the different kinds of crops and the amount pay- 
able in each year varies with the crops sown. The first instalments 
of rent are paid according to the previous year’s demand, and the cul- 
tivation of the current year having been examined in the meantime, 
each tenant’s account is drawn up and settled at the last instalment. 
The custom has reference of course principally to the cultivation of 
sugarcane. If a field lies fallow, or only an autumn crop is taken 
from it with a view to sugarcane cultivation in the following summer 
and winter, no rent or only a low rate is payable. But this is coun- 
terbalanced or more than counterbalanced by a heavy rate on the 
sugarcane and, in some estates, by a small extra charge on the spring 
crop which follows it in the third year. Again, in some rice tracts 
in which the crops are precarious but cash rents prevail, rents are 
adjusted every year according to the quality of the crops, the custom 
being known as deksan. A third custom in rice tracts is' known as 
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uthti partL Under this, the area o£ the tenant’s holding is fixed, 
but he pays rent only for the fields -which he plants with rice, nothing 
being charged for fallow. 

At the settlement concluded in 1908 the general incidence 
on tenant’s land in Azamgarh amounted to Rs. 5*20 per acre. 
Occupancy tenants holding 376,267 acres paid a rate of Rs. 5*25, 
while tenants-at-will with 115,924 acres paid Rs. 5*06 per 
acre, the discrepancy being largely due to the fact that occupancy 
tenants hold most of the best land. These rates are capable of com- 
parison with those prevailing at the settlement of 1877 only in the 
temporarily settled villages ; but before this is done, it is necessary 
to set forth the important differences that exist between the rates 
paid by high caste and those paid by low caste tenants. A consider- 
able proportion of the former order of cultivators are descendants 
of exproprietors, that is of those who held proprietary rights prior to 
the cession of the district or lost them subsequently through the 
action of the law or voluntary demission. As a rule high caste tenants 
of all sorts are independent in spirit, and are disposed to assume an 
attitude of hostility to the landlord and to oppose him in the enjoy- 
ment of his rights. They generally only acknowledge the landlord’s 
right to a fixed rent in cash and grain, and strenuously resist en- 
hancement. Low caste tenants on the other hand, besides being more 
amenable to the will of the landlord as regards rent, are kccustomed 
to render him a number of petty dues and services besides 
rent ; they are known as parjas, and in villages in which the 
land is held in severalty by the proprietors these low caste 
tenants or parjas are generally distributed among them. The 
difEerences between these classes of tenants is well borne out by the 
statistics. In the temporarily settled portions of the district high 
caste occupancy tenants pay a rate of Rs. 4*42 per acre as against 
one of Rs. 5*83 paid by low caste occupancy tenants, while as re- 
gards non-occupancy tenants the difference is between Rs. 5*08 and 
Rs. 5*63 per acre in favour of the high caste tenants. Now at the 
settlement of 1877, the all-round incidence on tenants’ land was Rs, 
4*62 per acre in the temporarily settled portion of the district as 
compared with Rs. 5*34 in 1908, the increase being one of 15| per 
cent. High caste occupancy tenants in 1877 paid Rs.4*ll, high caste 
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non-occupancy tenants Rs. 4*20, low caste non-occnpancy tenants 
Rs. 4*53 and low caste occupancy tenants Rs. 5*19 per acre. To 
ascertain, however, the real rise in rental values, the high caste 
tenancies, which are affected by special considerations, must be 
neglected ; and i£ the incidences on the areas held by low caste 
tenants at the two settlements be compared, the increase is found 
to be 18*20 per cent. This result has been obtained after all en- 
hancements, whether informally or formally carried out, have been 
brought on the rent-roll, and it may be accepted as an accurate 
estimate of the extent to which rents have generally risen in Azam- 
garh during the period of settlement. 

It is difficult to gauge accurately the condition of the people 
in Azamgarh. Where property has been so much subdivided, it is 
impossible that the bulk of the people can be well off, while the 
increase of population among the lower classes cannot but adversely 
effect their standard of comfort. The district, however, enjoys so 
equable a climate that the population has never been impoverished 
fay the agricultural calamities which have from time to time desolat- 
ed other districts; and the members of the proprietary body are 
if any thing less indebted than elsewhere. They seldom apply 
for takavi loans from the Government except in years of famine, 
and they live extremely frugally. The large extent to which emi- 
gration, however, is now taking place indicates that, with the decline 
of the weaving industry and the natural growth of population, the 
struggle for existence is severe. The district on the whole is not 
self supporting in the matter of food grains ; in good years there 
is little or no export, in had there is a considerable import. The 
inhabitants thus live on the food grains they raise and pay their 
charges by selling sugar aad oilseeds. Their income, however," is 
now largely supplemented from a fresh source. From 1891 to 1900, 
no less than Rs. 13,00,000 were annually remitted by emigrants 
from Azamgarh to their relatives at home. The sum is now 16 or 
17 lahh in a normal year ; and it would appear that, but for this 
addition to their earnings, it would be impossible for the people to 
support themselves by agTiculture alone. It may thus be seen that 
emigration plays a far more important part in the internal economy 
of the district than would at first sight appear; and probably, as 
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poptilation increases and it becomes more widely known tbat fortunes 
are to be made in other parts of India or beyond its shores, this 
stream of emigrants will increase. This will not only relieve the 
pressure on the soil, but the remittances from those who go away 
will increase the incomes, as they increase them now, of those wh© 
stay at home. 
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The district is in the charge o£ a magistrate and collector, vvho 
is subject to the control o£ the commissioner of the Gorakhpur 
division. The sanctioned magisterial and revenue staff consists o£ 
one joint magistrate, who is a justice o£ the peace, four deputy or 
assistant magistrates and collectors with first class powers, and 
one with powers o£ the third class. There are also six tahsildars 
who exercise criminal and revenue powers, the £ormer usually o£ the 
third and the latter o£ the second class. There is a bench o£ 
honorary magistrates at Azamgarh, consisting of four members. 
Two o£ the members, one being Raja Muhammad Salamat Shahj 
hold office for life and two for fixed periods ; each of them has 
third class magisterial powers, but the bench is invested with the 
ordinary powers of a magistrate of the second class and its 
jurisdiction extends to the whole of the Azamgarh tahsih Within the 
notified areas of Man and Mubarakpur, there are also four honor- 
ary magistrates invested with third-class niagisterial powers, two 
ill each place. For purposes of civil jurisdiction the district com- 
prises the judgeship of Azamgarh, and subordinate to the judge are 
a subordinate judge and two munsifs, the subordinate judge being 
also munsif of tahsil Deogaon. One mtinsif holds his court at 
Azamgarh, his jurisdiction extending to tahsils Azamgarh and Mahul 
and to parganas Gopalpur of tahsil Sagri and Chiriakot and 
Qariat Mittu of tahsil Muhammadabad. The other munsifi id 
that of Muhammadabad and comprises parganas Muhanlmadabad 
and Mau Nathbhanjan of tahsil Muhammadabad, tahsil Ghosi, and 
pargana Sagri of tahsil Sagri, There is also one honorary tmm* 
sif, whose jurisdiction extends to pargana Ghosi. The remaining 
official staff includes the superintendent of police, the civil sui> 
geon and his assistants, the assistant opiitm agent, the district 
engineer, and the postmaster. 

As at present constituted Azamgarh is divided into six tahsils 
and fifteen parganas. The latter are of some importance in the 
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fiscal administration, thongh they have not in the past always been 
included in their original shape within the boundaries of the 
tahsils in which they are now found. The Azamgarh tahsil is 
conterminous with the pargana of NizamabacL The Muhammad- 
abad tahsil comprises four parganas, namely Miihammadabad, Man 
Nathbhanjan, Chiriakot and Qariat Mittu ; w^hile there are three, 
Deogaon, Belhabaiis and Bela-Daulatabad in tahsil Deogaon, 
Tahsil Ahraiila or Mahul also has three parganas, Mahul, Atraulia 
and Kauria ; but tahsils Sagri and Grhosi have only two each, name- 
ly Sagri and Gopalpur, and Ghosi and Natthupur. Besides these 
parganas, a subdivision of some parganas into tappas and tamfs is 
locally recognised; but as it is of no importance except for adminis- 
ti’ative and revenue convenience, details are left for the special 
pargana articles. 

Of the parganas now existing only two, Mahul and Atraulia, 
are not found in the Ain-i-AkharL The present areas necessarily 
differ from those of the parganas of the same name that existed in 
1596 A. B. The existence of Mahul as a separate fiscal subdivision 
dates from the middle of the eighteenth century. At that time 
a large number of tappas and estates — chiefly in parganas Nigun, 
Ungli and Surhurpur — had come into the hands of the Saiyid family 
of Mahul under the circumstances already sketched in Chapter III. 
These estates were at first collectively known as taluqa Mahul, 
and it is only since the cession that they have been designated a 
parganas The modern pargana of Atraulia owes its origin to the 
efforts made by the Palwar families to establish taluqaSs One of 
these, Balwant Singh, succeeded in acquiring a sufficiently large 
tract to be made into a pargana. The modern pargana of Atraulia 
represents Balwant Singh’s taluqa and is also called in old official 
records Tilahani. The reason for this is that the taluqa was mainly 
carved out of the Ain-i--Akhari pargana of Tilahani. One pargana 
of the namely Ghakesar, has been merged in the 

modern pargana of Ghosi. In the early English settlements a 
third subdivision of Ghosi and Ghakesar is found under the name 
of taluqa Surajpur, and it still exists as a collection of estates. The 
existing fifteen parganas of the district appear to cover the same 
^Tound as the parganas of the same name in the Ainri'^Akiari 
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as well as Tilahani and Chakesar. Mahul, however, as we have seen, 
includes portions of Surhurpur, Ungli and Nigun ; and Deogaon, 
owing to alterations made at the fifth settlement, differs considerably 
from that pargana as it stood both in 1596 and at the cession in 1801. 
Lastly the pargana of Bela-Daiilatabad was carved out of Mzama- 
bad only as late as 1874. 

, Under the first article of the treaty concluded between Nawa.b 
Saadat All Khan and the Governor-Greneral on November 10th 
1801, cliakla Azamgarh (this included the bulk of the present 
district), taluqa Mahul, and pargana Man Nathbhanjan were 
Ceded to the East India Company, and were included in the 
new British district of Gorakhpur. At the beginning of 1820 par- 
ganas Deogaon, Nizamabad, Mahul, Kauria, Tilahani, Atraulia and 
Gopalpur were transferred from the Gorakhpur collectorate to Jauiir 
pur ; and parganas Sagri, Ghosi, Chakesar, Surajpur, Belhabans, 
Qariat Mittu, Ohiriakot, Muhammadabad, Man Nathbhanjan and 
Natthupur were transferred to Ghazipur. The Jaunpur parganavS 
constituted the four tahsils of Deogaon, Nizamabad, Mahul and 
Koelsa; the Ghazipur parganas those of Sagri, Ghosi, Chiriakot and 
Muhammadabad. Until Azamgarh was formed into a separate coL 
lectorate on September 18th, 1832, the portion of the district includ- 
ed in Ghazipur remained directly subordinate to the collector of 
that district. In the portion which belonged to the distinct of 
Jaunpur, however, an assistant collector with the title of deputy collec- 
tor was in 1823 deputed to hold charge of parganas Nizamabad and 
Koelsa. Deogaon and Mahul remained at first directly under the 
collector of Jaunpur; but Mahul was subsequently also added to the 
charge of the Azamgarh deputy collector. Mr. Thomason, who after- 
wards became Lieutenant-Governor, was the first collector nominat- 
ed in 1832. The eight tahsils over which the parganas had been 
distributed in 1820 remained practically unchanged until 1861. The 
only alteration made was the transfer of pargana Man Nathbhanjaii 
from tahsil Ohiriakot to tahsil Muhammadabad. But in 1861, tahsils 
Koelsa, Ghosi and Ohiriakot were abolished, their component 
parganas being divided amongst the remaining five tahsils. It has 
been already noted that pargana B.ela-Darxlatabad, was formed in 
1874 out of Ni 2 ?am^bad but no other change took place tiU 
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1904. In that year 64 square miles of country comprised in 
102 -villages ^Yere transferred to Azamgarh from Gorakhpur in 
rectification of boundaries. A new tahsil was created at Ghosi out 
of parganas Ghosi and Natfchupur of tahsil Sagri with the addition of 
two tappas from pargana Mnhammadabad. The villages transferred 
from Gorakhpur were allotted to the reduced Sagri tahsil and thus 
a sixth tahsil was added to the previously existing five. 

Before we proceed to describe the fiscal history of Azamgarh it 
will be convenient to notice the permanently settled villages which 
it contains. Besides the fifteen parganas which now form part of it, 
the district contained at its creation two other parganas, Bhadaon 
and Sikandarpur, which were usually known as “ the permanently 
settled parganas of Azamgarh.” These were removed from Azamgarh 
on November 1st, 1879, and added to the old Ballia subdivision of 
the Ghazipur district to constitute the present Ballia district. But 
besides these, Azamgarh has contained since the fifth settlement, 
which was carried out between 1833 and 1837, a number of other 
permanently assessed villages. These did not originally belong to 
the two parganas now included in Ballia but were incorporated with 
Azamgarh' at the time of that settlement, when pargana boundaries 
within the district and between it and the districts of Jaunpur and 
Ghazipur were rectified. These villages are now 177 in number. 
No less than 102 belong to parguna Natthupur, having been 
transferred to it from pargana Sikandarpur. Of the remainder 32 
are in Deogaoii, 26 in Muhammadabad, 15 in Mahul and one each 
in Ghosi and Man Nathblmiijan."^ The fiscal history of these vik 
lages is the same as that of the other permanently settled tracts of 
these provinces, and need not be detailed here. The revenue on 
them was assessed when they belonged to the Benares province 
under the superintendence of Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 1789-90 and 
was declared permanent with effect from March 27th, 1795, 
The revenue fixed by Mr. Duncan has varied to some extent since 
the permanent settlement owing to alluvion or diluvian, resump-* 
tion and similar causes but to all intents and purposes it has remained 


* Azamgarh gave 133 villages, 118 from Mahul and 15 from Deogaon, to Jaun- 
pur in exchange ; while five others weye transferred from Ghosi to the Qhazipnr 
district. 
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unchanged* In 1908 the demand on these villages stood at Rs. 54,7 82, 
By an order, dated December 12th, 1801, Mr* John Routledge, 
collector of Benares, was directed to take charge of the parganas 
forming the new district of Gorakhpur from the amils of the Oudh 
Government. Among these, chahla Azamgarh, Man Nathbhanjan 
and Mahul were included. Mr. Routledge took charge of Azam- 
garh and Man Nathbhanjan at the end of December 1801, and of 
Mahul at the end of January 1802. The demand for the year 
1801-02 was estimated from the papers of the amils and qanungos 
and amounted to Rs. 6,93,767 ; but of this sum apparently the 
collector was unable to realise more than Rs. 5,89,264, It appears 
from the surviving correspondence of the period that the tract had 
been wretchedly misgoverned, and that both the agricultural and 
trading interests were much depressed. Before describing each of 
the settlements in detail, it is necessary to sketch in outline the 
general system pursued in their formation. This was the same as 
that pursued in all the ceded provinces* It was laid down that a set-» 
tlement should be concluded for three years, 1802-03 to 1804-05 ; 
and at the conclusion of that period that new engagements should be 
taken for another period of three years, 1805-06 to 1808-09. This 
was to be followed by a third settlement for four years and on its 
expiry the estates that had come sufficiently under cultivation 
were to be settled in perpetuity. Settlement was to be made with 
the zamindars in possession of estates, if they offered a fair and 
equitable jama and filed security to the amount of one-fourth of 
their annual payments. The revenue was to be 90 per cent, of the 
estimated assets of each estate after deduction of the expenses of 
management, ten per cent, of the assets being allowed to the 
zamindars as profit. In case the zamindars declined to engage, 
it was laid down that they should receive an allowance according 
to the custom of the former government, and that settlement 
should be made for three years with headmen of villages or other 
respectable persons. The revenue was made payable in eight 
instalments ; and to assist in gathering information for its assess- 
ment, and afterwards to collect it, tahsildars were appointed, 
who were remunerated for their labour and for all expenses 
with an allowance of ten per cent, on their collections. 
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During the summer and autumn of 1802 Mr. Routledge was 
engaged in carrying out the settlement of his districts. That for 
Azamgarh and Mahul was concluded at Dohri-ghat, and it was re- 
ported for sanction along wdth the settlement of the rest of the col- 
lectorate of Gorakhpur on October 28^1, 1802. According to Mr, 
Roatledge’s own aoooant he took “ as a ground for forming the 
settlement the ascertained assets of the preceding year, the produce 
expected from the extended cultivation, and the expected annual 
improvement therein calculated by the zamindars and mustajirs 
according to their own resources and the capabilities of the lands.’’ 
The assessment v;as a progressive one and was sanctioned on Decem- 
ber 16th, 1802; but it met with misfortune almost from the outset. 
The rainfall of 1803 was deficient, the hJiarif ovoips were poor, and 
in February 1804 there was a heavy hail-storm. Remissions 
were accordingly granted in the demand of 1803-04, and ^subse- 
q^fciitly thirteen mahals^ which had fallen into arrears, were sold by 
auction in April 1805. 

Mr. Routledge was succeeded in 1803 by Mr, Ross, who carried 
out the second triennial settlement. Mr. Ross gave it as 
his opinion that the demand of the Azamgarh portion of the district 
•was too high and was unequally allotted. The standing orders 
issued by the Government were that in parganas in which a pro- 
gressive demand had been fixed for the first settlement, the demand 
of the last year should be taken as the revenue of the new settlement, 
ButMr. Ross applied for and obtained permission to abate the exist- 
ing demand wherever it appeared to press too heavily, and to raise it 
where it seemed to be unfairly light. In April 1805 he directed the 
tahsildarsto repair to every within their jurisdictions, to exa- 
mine the patwavi^s accounts in conjunction with the qanungos 
and to inspect the lands. The returns obtained from the tahsildars 
he proposed to check by means of established rent-rates for each 
pargaiia as furnished by the qanungos, by the averages of the revenue 
that had been realised during the last ten years of the Nawab 
Wazir’s rule, and by the return of cultivated land in each estate 
made in 1801-02 hj the patwaris. The settlement was satisfactorily 
concluded and was reported for sanction on February 15th, 1806. The 
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year ; but the necessity for this -was acknowledged by the Government 
and sanction was accorded to the assessments on May ISth, 1806 » 
Preparations for the third settlement began in the summer of 
1807 by the appointment of a Board of Commissioners for the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces. On this occasion the Government had in 
view the formation of a more accurate assessment and hoped to fix 
it ill perpetuii-y. It was laid down that the average annual demand 
of the preceding settlement should be taken as a basis and that 
three-fourths of the produce of the extended cultivation of its 
most favourable year should be added to it. As some estates 
might show a decrease in cultivation, the assets of all estates were 
to be ascertained. With this object datils or estimates of the pro- 
duce were to be furnished by the tahsildars, and these were to be 
checked by the information wdiich the collector was supposed to 
possess or might acquire by local and personal enquiry. Prom the 
assets five per cent, was to be deducted for the expenses of collection 
and management and ten per cent, for the subsistence of the pro- 
prietors : the balance became revenue payable to the Government. 
In no case, however, was the demand of the last year of the second 
settlement to be abated by the collector without full justification, 
and security amounting to one-fourth of the annual revenues was 
to be furnished by those with whom settlement was made. The term 
of the settlement was fixed at four years, with the stipulation that 
if the proprietors agreed, if the court of directors gave their sanc- 
tion, and if no special reason intervened, the demand of the last year 
should be fixed in perpetuity. This settlement was carried out by Mr. 
Balfour, and the papers were not all submitted to the Board till 1810, 
At the end of 1808, the old establishment of tahsildars was abolished 
and new men on fixed salaries were appointed. These new men 
could not he forced to pay up balances, which they could not realise ; 
and partly for this reason and partly on account of the recusancy of 
the people themselves, the newly assessed demand could only partial- 
ly he collected in 1808-09, Its collection was never fairly got 
in hand throughout the whole period of settlement. The security 
system moreover could not he carried out ; many estates were from 
time to time put up to auction and sold, frequently for small sums ; 
and others were farmed or held in direct management. 
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Eegulation S of 1807 made a promise that the demand would 
be fixed in perpetuity after the expiry of the third settlement. But 
the court of directors refused to confirm the promise, rightly judg- 
ing the fixation of a permanent demand inexpedient in the existing 
state of the country, and Regulation IX of 1812 prescribed a revision 
of the existing revenue. The revenue revised under the latter 
Regulation was to remain fixed for ever, but permanancy of 
demand was only to be extended to such estates as “ might be in a 
sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, 
and on such terms as Grovernment should deem fair and equitable.” 
For those estates which did not come up to these conditions a tem- 
porary settlement for three or five years was determined on, and 
the term was ultimately fixed at five years for the whole province, 
that is from 1812-13 to 1816-17 A. D. It was subsequently 
extended for a further period of five years or till 1821 by Regulation 
XYI of 1816. The fourth settlement of the district was begun by 
Messrs. Grant and Forde and concluded by Messrs. Christian and 
Forde. The proceedings of the first two officers were very dilatory. 
In January 1813 the Board issued a new form of dm\ which required 
fresh references to the tahsildars, so that very small progress was 
made in 1812-13. The revenue of the district fell heavily into 
arrears, and the collector with the sanction of the Board proceeded 
to sell estates. He was, however, soon met with the objection that, 
not being under engagement after 1811-12, the landlords were not 
liable for any specific amount of revenue for 1812-13 and that theii" 
estates could not be sold. Precepts were issued from the ciril court 
staying sales and forbidding auction-purchasers being put in posses- 
sion. Mr. Christian assumed charge of the district in March 18 11, 
and he applied himself with energy to the completion of the settle- 
ment and the collection of the revenue. He obtained permission 
from the Board not only to assess estates still under settlement, 
but to revise demands which had been erroneously fixed too low. 
Pending a final adjustment of tbe demand, temporary engage- 
ments were taken from the landholders which prevented the 
interference of the civil court. By February 1815 very little 
remained to be done, Mr. Christian left the district and opera- 
tions were brought to a conclusion by Mr. Forde. There is 
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nothing in particular to record regarding this settlement. The 
people seem to have soon settled ’ down to the payment of 
the revenue fixed ; there v/ere no heavy arrears ; and sales, though 
they did not cease, were less frequent than in the preceding 
period. 

The period of the fourth settlement was terminable in 1822, and 
preparations for the fifth settlement began in that year. The princi- 
ples on which the settlement was to be conducted were laid down by 
ilegulation VII of 1822. The settlement was to be one of a very 
different character from those that had preceded it. Orders were issued 
that not only the assessment of the revenue should be examined and 
revised, but that a large mass of information touching the system of 
agriculture and the rights of the people should be collected. At the end 
of 1821 the board of commissioners directed the collectors of Grhazipur 
and Jaunpur to begin operations experimentally in two or three 
villages in each tahsil. It was evident from the beginning that the 
progress of settlement would be very slo'vV ; and after the promulga- 
tion of the Regulation it became necessary to arrange for the revenue 
pending the completion of the settlement* In the other parts of tho 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces the Government extended the period 
of the fourth settlement for five years ; but under the conviction that 
the early settlements of Gorakhpur and Azamgarh had been very 
defective and that a large increase of revenue might be looked for 
these, it provided that a general agreement should be taken from the 
landholders to pay the existing demand till a new settlement had been 
formed. Mr. J. T. Reade began regular operations in Nizaniabad in 
1823, and settled 477 villages. Mr. Camming settled forty-six villages, 
Mr. E. A. Reade one hundred and sixteen, and Mr. Thornton one 
hundred and seventy-one. A proclamation was issued in 1823 declar-* 
ing Mahul under settlement operations but none seem to have been 
carried out there. In 1825 Mr. Chippindale commenced work in Deo-* 
gaon, but made little progress. In the Ghazipur portion of the district^ 
Mr. Barlow settled but 99 malials out of 1,371, and his successor, Mr. 
Bayley assessed 14 more ;but it was not till 1832-33 that Mr* Mont-* 
gomery completed the work which those officers had began in Sagri^ 
Meanwhile in 1830 the Government called upon the collectors of Jaun- 
pur and Ghazipur to report the progress of operations; but they were 
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obliged to admit that they could furnish no information — an admis^- 
sion which provoked a sharp rebuke from Sir Charles Metcalfe. The 
whole subject of settlement, however, was revived with the reference 
and Mr. Thomason was appointed collector with a view to the comple- 
tion of the settlement. Before he arrived not only had a new Azamgarh 
district been formed, but Eegulation IX of 1833 had been passed. 

Mr. Thomason joined the district in 1834 and the settlement was 
completed in 1837. It was conducted under the famous Eegulation 
IX of 1833. The features which distinguished this settlement as 
well as the later operations under Eegulation VII of 1822, 
were the demarcation of village boundaries and the survey of 
each village ; the fixation of the revenue for a period of twenty years, 
a period which was afterwards increased to thirty; and the formation 
of a record of rights and tenures in each village. In the settlements 
which were made in other districts under Eegulation VII of 1822, 
the assessments were mostly made upon regularly prepared rent-rolls 
or estimates of the actual assests. In the operations under Eegula- 
tion IX of 1833 the cultivated area of Azamgarh seems generally 
to have been classified into rice land and harjins land. Average 
rates were assumed for these classes, and an assumed rental was 
obtained by multiplying the areas by these assumed rates. 
The demand was fixed at a proportion of the actual or suppos- 
ed assets, and varied between 50 and 66 per cent. The sum 
assessed in the temporarily settled estates was 33| percent, more 
than the highest of the fourth settlement. But upwards of one- 
fourth of the increase was due to the assessment of revenue 
upon villages which had previously been revenue free and iattjir, 
and the enhancement upon the old revenue-paying estates amounted 
to only 23| per cent. That it was a fair and equitable ajssessment, 
there is no doubt. Owing to the destruction of records in the Mutiny 
it is impossible to discover what coercive processes were employ- 
ed for the recovery of the demand ; but it is believed that not more 
than a single estate or part of an estate was exposed for sale for 
arrears of revenue, and that of the very few estates which were held 
under direct management or farmed, none were alienated from the 
proprietors for more than three years ; and that in every such 
case, not the irevenue, but internal dissensions were the cause 



of the arrears. From 1837 to 1874, when a new settlement was 
carried out, 230,380 acres of land were sold according to 
the returns in the temporarily settled portions of the district. 

Half of the sales occurred in the period after the Mutiny. But the 
fact that land had increased in value is shown by the large rise in 
the price paid for it. Between 1837 and 1847 the price was Rs. 13-9-0 
per acre for land sold at private sales ; from 1859 to 1874 it 
was Es. 30-6-0. 

The sixth settlement began in October 1866 with the survey 
of Deogaon, and the records were finally completed and deposited settlement, 
in March 1877. Mr. J. R. Reid joined the district in August 1868 
and remained in charge of the operations from that date till the end. 

The whole of the inspection and assessment was done by him with 
the exception of pargana Mahul : this was assessed by Mr. H. M. 

Rogers. The revenue of the last pargana was announced in May 
1875. The system of settlement pursued differed in general out- 
line in no respect from that followed in other districts but it had some 
peculiarities of its own. It was early discovered that natural soils 
played but a small part in the agricultural economy of the district, 
and that they did not fit in with the classification of so-ils recognized 
and made use of by the people themselves. Any attempt to record 
them was accordingly abandoned. The various parganas were 
divided into circles according to the main topographical divisions 
of the district. Within these circles the cultivated land of each 
village was divided first into rice and rahi or harjms land. 

The distinction is unmistakeable on the ground and has already 
been explained in Chapter I. Each of these two kinds of 
land was then subdivided into classes, the rice generally into 
four and the rM into six. The rice land was graded accord-^ 
ing to the quality of its natural soil and the facility of access to 
and the control of water-supply, hehxaurs or seed nurseries 
being treated as paying no rent. The rabi land was divided into 
zones according to its distance from the inhabited sites, these zones 
being modified where necessary according to the natural quality 
of the soil. In neither case were all the classes or even the greater 
number of them ordinarily used in the same village. For the rice 
land four grades were constituted for the pargana or circle, and the 
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rice land o£ cacli village was put into one or more suitable grades. 
Only so many of the six grades of rahi land \Yere utilized as 
were necessary to give the rahi land of the village its proper 
place compared with that of other villages in the circle, con- 
sideration being given to the natural quality of the soil, the size of 
the inhabited sites and the facilities for irrigation. For example, 
in a good village, the central zone of the rahi land would be classed 
as first and the outlying but still protected zone would be calleH 
third. In a good but not absolutely first class village these zones 
would be called 'second and fourth, and, in a village with a small 
site or defective soil or irrigation, they might be third and fifth. 
Outlying patches of rahi land would be fourth, fifth or sixth accord- 
ing to their apparent fertility without reference to the classification 
of the main block. But these particular formulae were not rigidly 
udhered to, and the inspecting oflScer used whatever combination 
of classes in his opinion best expressed the comparative merits of 
each village. No attempt was made to demarcate a ring of goind 
round the main sites, nor, owing to the rarity of single large 
inhabited sites, is such a distinction required. In Ghosi, where 
there is much high cultivation, the first class was sometimes 
considered as goind. No distinction again was made within the 
circles between the stiffer and lighter soiled villages, but where the 
texture of the soil materially affected its fertility, this fact was 
allowed for in the classification. It was not found necessary to 
subdivide any of these classes into wet and dry. The rice 
land was already classed with reference to its water supply, and 
practically the whole of the raU area is ordinarily irrigated. 
Mahi land totally devoid of means of irrigation was classed as 
sixth. Standard rates for application to assumption areas and 
for utilization as a test of average tenants* rentals were next sought 
for ; the existing rent-rate of rented fields was recorded in 
the survey hJiasra or field-book and was before the settlement 
officer at the time that he went round each village to inspect 
it. These rent-rates were tested and corrected by what he saw 
and 'heard, and “ ultimately he wms able to pick out from among 
the varying rent-rates rates which, personal and caste considera- 
tions being set aside, were commonest and seemed fairest in each 
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of the subdivisions of the cultivated land which he had been led 
to make.” 

The valuation of the whole cultivated area in the temporarily 
settled portion of the district, which was of course alone under 
settlement, worked out at Rs. 4-12-3 per acre. On the other hand 
the incidence of the recorded rents was Rs. 4-9-10 for all tenants 
and as much as Rs, 4-14-3 for low caste tenants. The worst and 
most precarious land was not held on cash rents^ and the valuation 
was higher in proportion to the rents than these figures would 
indicate. The valuation of the low caste tenant area too was 
materially higher than the recorded rent. As, however, there 
was undoubtedly some concealment his rates appear to have 
been fair current rates which were actually being paid at 
the time for land let to bond fide tenants. The demand fixed by 
Mr. Reid exceeded the expiring revenue of the fifth settlement by 
33 per cent, and was a full one. Allowance was, it is true, made 
for the lower rents paid by high-caste tenants, but no deductions 
were given on account of proprietary cultivation and very few for 
improvements. As a rule a full half-assets demand was taken, except 
where land was extreniely precarious or where the number of pro- 
prietors was unusually great. The assessrnents, however, were 
framed with the greatest care and judgement, and the demand was 
very accurately graduated to the capacity of the various villages. 
In no case was any interference with the assessments called for with-, 
in the period of settlenient. The revenue w^as throughout col- 
lected with as little dijficulty as could be expected with so large a 
body of payers and so complicated and minute a system of account 
as prevails in the district. The lesser coercive processes have of 
course been numerous, but from them no inference can be drawn. 
Of severer methods of coercion' there have been in 30 years 1,189 at- 
tachments and 40 transfers of shares or pattis ; but nearly one-half 
of the attachments occurred between 1897 and 1900 when the sus-. 
pended revenue of 1896-97 was in tein of liquidation. The settle-s 
ment of a mahal has never been annulled, nor has there been any 
case of sale. As regards the transfers of revenue paying land, the 
returns show that between the years 1875 and 1899 revenue paying 
Ic^nd sold at 16 years’ purchase, when sold under order of 
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court, and at 29 years’ purchase of the revenue '^vhen sold privately. 
During the currency of the fifth settlement the figures appear to 
have been 14 and 21 years’ purchase respectively, so that the 
value of land has appreciated some 25 per cent. 

Operations with a view to resettlement began with the 
survey of tahsil Deogaon and a part of Azamgarli in 1898-99. 
Mr. C. E. Crawford joined the district as settlement officer in 
November 19.00, and Mr. J. 0. Smith as assistant settlement officer 
in November 1902. The actual work of assessment was done bet- 
ween 1902 and 1905 ; but the preparation of records and the settle- 
ment of numerous disputes regarding them and other matters were 
not finally disposed of till October 1908. From March 1905 until 
to that date Mr. Crawford held charge of the district as collector 
in addition to his settlement duties. The classification followed, 
both as regards soils and circles, that of Mr. Reid. The only 
alteration in Mr. Reid’s system consisted in the introduction of 
separate circles for suburban and alluvial villages, and mixed circles 
for villages containing both hangar 2 i\ii kachliar land. For the selec- 
tion of rates the rents of high-caste tenants were altogether discarded 
as also were those of low-caste non-occupancy tenants. The former 
were discarded because they are privileged and the latter because they 
are not the rents of holdings capable by themselves of supporting 
permanent and responsible tenants. It was considered that rates 
which would be suitable for determining the rents of low-caste oc- 
cupancy tenants would also he suitable for the valuation of the 
assumption area ; and it accordingly became necessary to first deter- 
mine the proportionate values of the various soils in each circle and 
to analyse the low-caste occupancy rental. As regards the propor- 
tionate value of the various soils the settlement officer was guided by 
the quoted soil rates, the rates fixed at last settlement and his own 
opinion based on the appearance of the land at the time of inspec- 
tion. Tentative rates were then framed and tested by comparison 
with the recorded rentals of the area held by low-caste occupancy 
tenants. From these tentative rates the most common were selected 
as likely to he useful as standard rates. The low-caste occupancy 
rental of the pargana was then analysed into the rental of holdings 
of which the rents had not changed since the previous- settlement, of 
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holdings of which the rents had been enhanced during the currency 
of settlement, of holdings in which occnpancy rights had been recently 
acquired, and of other holdings. By other holdings were meant 
holdings in which occupancy rights has been acquired partly at the 
preTions settlement and partly at a snbsequent date. The selected 
rates were then applied to each of these classes and^ modified ac- 
cording as the results of the valuation suggested. The object w^as 
to pitch the valuation at the level of the rents of new occupancy 
holdings and of those holding the rents of which had been en- 
hanced since settlement. Any special circumstances which might 
render deviation from this rule desirable was of course taken into 
consideration. 

The next step in assessment was to determine the area that 
might properly be assessed. In the case of cash rented land where 
the rents were adequate or excessive, the whole area was assessed, 
any allowance that w’^as necessary being made in the form of a 
deduction from the rental. It was only in cases where the rents 
were rejected on the ground of inadequacy that an allowance in 
the area assessed was required. In the case of assumption areas, 
where the cultivated area of the year of survey exceeded the 
average of the last ten normal years, the survey area was usually 
accepted being attributable to the correct measurement of new 
cultivation. Where, on the other hand, the average exceeded the 
survey area there was a question whether the survey area or the 
average or some intermediate area should be accepted as the basis 
of assessment. The decision depended on the condition of 
the village at the time of inspection. In the kacliliar tract 
the average exceeded the survey area, but the latter was 
accepted because the culturable area was very poor and unlikely 
to come again under cultivation in the immediate future. In 
tahsil Miihammadabad the survey area was found at inspection 
to be clearly under the mark, and either the average area or some 
intermediate figure was taken as the basis of assessment. 

The recorded rents were then compared separately for high 
and low-caste tenants, occupancy and non-occupancy, with the 
valuation at circle rates or at those rates modified to suit the 
special circumstances of each village. The privilege actual- 
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ly enjoyed by high-caste occupancy tenants %yas fixed, after consi- 
deration of the recorded rents, at about 16 per cent, in all parganas 
except Atraulia and Kanria, In these owing to the strong Brahman 
element and the fact that most of the Rajput tenants were ex- 
proprietors, 25 per cent, was found necessary. Where the low- 
caste occupancy rental was approximately equal to or exceeded 
the valuation by a moderate amount, the rental was accepted: where 
it was below, the valuation was substituted unless the enhancement 
of revenue was already as much as it w^as necessary to take, or unless 
the inadequacy \vas made up for by excess in the non-occupancy 
rental. The high-caste occupancy rental was similarly treated 
after comparison with the valuation reduced by the admitted privi- 
lege. Where rents, both occupancy and non-occupancy, were much 
above the valuation, deductions were made for instability. The 
grain-rented area was for the most part, like proprietary cultiva- 
tion and the rent-free area, valued at the circle rates or modified 
circle rates. Finally a full deduction of 25 per cent, was given on 
all proprietary cultivation except sublet sir; and a substantial al- 
lowance was made for improvements. 

The valuation of the tenants’ cash rented area exceeded the 
recorded rental by Es 85,907 or less than 4 per cent, and the area 
assessed was 99*64 per cent, of the holdings area in the case of 
cash-rented tenants and 94*50 per cent, in the case of assumption 
areas. After all modifications had been made the net accepted 
assets of the temporarily settled villages amounted to Rs. 40,11,239. 
On this the revenue originally proposed was Es. 18,86,902-8-0. 
Reductions totalling Rs 9,944-4-0 were subsequently made by the 
Board of Revenue leaving the finally sanctioned demand at 
Rs. 18,76,958-4-0. This sum represented 46*79 per cent, of the 
assets and gave an incidence of Es. 2*36 per acre on the cultivated 
area. The incidence of the expiring demand on the cultivated 
area of the previous settlement was Es. 2*31, But of the whole sum 
Rs. 9,476 was the nominal assessment of the revenue-free area, 
so that the net realizable demand was Rs. 18,67,482-4-0.’* This 
represented an increase of Rs. 1,87,491 or 11*16 per cent, on Mr. 
Reid’s demand as it stood in 1902-05. In a number of maJials where 
the enhancement w^as large, ihe full demand will be reached by 
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progressive steps and will not be realizable till ten years have elapsed 
from the declaration of the assessments. So far as can be judged 
from the experience of the last few years, the enhanced demand has 
been collected without difficulty and the proprietors have recdgnized 
the reasonableness of the enhancement. From what has been pre- 
viously said regarding the number of proprietors in the district, it 
.can be easily imagined that the distribution of the revenue over 
the pattis and shares was a most laborious work* 

The revenue demand as it stood in 1908^ including that of Hates* 
both temporarily and permanently settled estates, will be seen in the 
appendix.^ But in addition to this rates are levied. The amount 
is set forth in the same table. In the temporarily settled portion 
of the district the rates are levied under United Provinces Act II 
of 1906 and are the same as those in force throughout the tempo- 
rarily settled portions of the province of Agra. They are calcu- 
lated on the gross demand and now include only the ten per cent, 
local rate. This dates from 1871 when the various old cesses 
imposed for the upkeep of schools, roads, post-offices and the 
like were consolidated and received the sanction of law. In the 
permanently settled maliaU^ however, different rates are levied. 

The acreage rate was first imposed in 1871 under Act XVIII of 
that year, which was afterwards replaced by Act III of 1878, and 
is now assessed under the Local and Eural Police Bates Act (United 
Provinces Act II of 1906) at a rate of two annas per acre of 
cultivation on all holdings, the assessment being subject to revision 
every ten years. The demand on account of this rate in 1906-07 
Was Rs. 4,573. The road cess, which was first introduced in 1841, 
is levied at a rate of one per cent, on the revenue and in 1906-07 
produced a sum of Rs. 535. The receipts from surrendered jagin 
are properly speaking land revenue assessed on the land formerly 
set apart for the maintenance of the rural police, and in 1906-07 
they amounted to Rs. 1,511, bringing the grand total of rates 
and receipts from the permanently settled maJials to Rs. 6,619* 

The patwari rate which was first imposed in 1873 was finally with* 
drawn in 1906. 


® Appendix table S, 
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In the earliest days of British rule no proper police force 
existed at all. In the regulation which prescribed the arrange- 
ments for the first settlement it was laid down that the zamindars 
who paid their revenue direct into the collector’s treasury (that is, 
whose estates were liuzuv taJisil), should be responsible for maintaining 
an efficient police on their estates. The same enactment provid- 
ed that the tahsildars should be bound to maintain an efficient force 
of police within their respective jurisdictions from a ten per cent* 
allowance on their collections. The police arrangements of the 
cities and large markets, however, the Government took upon 
itself. This arrangement remained in force till 1807, wffien 
the daligah tahsildars, as they were called, because of the ten per 
cent, allowance, were abolished. Regulation XIV of that year pro- 
vided that the charge of the police of the country should be vested, 
subject to the control of the magistrates, in special officers 
to be appointed by the Government and in subordination to 
them in the landholders and farmers of land. Districts were 
then first divided into compact police jurisdictions, establishments 
being set up, both in the cities and “ at considerable places or gunjes 
in the mofussil, ” consisting of a darogha and a staff of “ jamadars, 
barkandazes and chaukidars. ” Regulation XX of 1817 first laid 
down rules and orders governing the conduct of officers in charge of 
police stations and their subordinates, and their powders and duties in 
respect of offences committed within the limits of their jurisdiction* 
The system adopted in 1817 ^yas retained with few modifications 
until 1861. The Mutiny causedia general break-up of the vyhole 
police force, which was afterwards reconstituted on a new basis. 
The police became a provincial body and fixed numbers were allotted 
to each district under separate district superintendents * The 
circles were increased in number and their boundaries rearranged* 
Since that time there has been no change in the composition of the 
force. Alterations have only been made with a view to securing 
, greater convenience in the matter of circles and the position of the 
stations. 

As constituted in 1881 there were twenty-three police stations 
and four outposts in Azamgarli* The former comprised Azamgarh, 
Sarai Mir, Gambhirpur and Xizamabad in the headquarters tahsil ,* 
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Mehnagar, Bardah, Tarwa and Deogaon in talisil Deogaon ; Abraula, 
Atraulia, Pawai and Didargaiij in Mahnl ; Kandhrapur, Maliaraj- 
ganj, Sagri and Eaiinapar in Sagri ; Man, Muhammadabad, Jahana- 
ganj and Cliiriakot in Muhammadabad ; and Dohri, Grhosi and Ma- 
dhnban in tahsil Ghosi. Of the outposts, -which were at Mubarakpur, 
Kopaganj, Rani Id Sarai and Koelsa, the first and second now alono 
remain. But the present arrangement will not long remain in force. In 
1905a scheme forthe reallocation of the police circles, involving con- 
siderable reductions of establishment and re-arrangement of bound- 
aries was proposed, and to this eSect will gradually be given as 
circumstances permit. Under this scheme it is proposed to abolish 
four of the existing stations, namely, those of Sarai Mir, Jahanaganj, 
Mehnagar and Sagri, maintaining outposts at two, namely, Sarai 
Mir and Sagri ; and to establish a new station at Mubarakpur, re- 
placing the outpost at that place. The villages which now fall 
within the circle of the Sarai Mir police station will bo divided in 
e^ual portions between the circles of Ahraula, Didarganj and Nizam- 
abad. The Jahanaganj circle will be absorbed in those of the 
Sadr Kotwali and Ohiriakot; ; while the Mehnagar circle -will bo 
merged in the circles of Gambhirpur, Pawai and Nizamabad. The 
circle now attached to the station at Sagri will be divided into two 
equal parts, half being given to the Dohrighat and half to the pro- 
posed station at Mubarakpur, the jurisdiction of the latter extend- 
ing in addition over a number of villages at present attached to the 
Sadr Kotwali, Jahanaganj and Muhammadabad circles. When this 
scheme has been carried out the average area of the 20 police sta- 
tions will be 107*2 square miles, and the average population in each 
76,489 persons. 

The regular civil police force, in addition to the superintendent, 
reserve inspector, prosecuting inspector and two circle inspectors, com- 
prised in 1908, 50 sub-inspectors, 36 head-constables and 294 men. 
Of this force 50 sub-inspectors, 23 head-constables and 220 men were 
distributed at the various police stations, while six sub-inspectors, 13 
head constables and 74 men were in reserve at Azamgarh. The armed 
police comprised a force of 137 men of all grades ; of these nine head^ 
constables and 35 men were on fixed guards and other duties at the 
various stations,. while one sub-inspector, six head-coustables and 8S 
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men were held in reserve at headquarters. Besides these, there is 
the municipal police force at Azamgarh, consisting of six head-con- 
stables and 30 men, recently absorbed into the civil police; the clxau^ 
kidars in the Act XX towns, to the number of 55 men of all grades; 
the road patrols, 48 men in all; and the village numbering 

2,219. The road police patrol the provincial roads from Jaun- 
pur and Ghazipur to Dohrighat and most of the metalled roads in 
the district, reporting to the nearest police station. 

Statistics given in the appendix afford some idea of the district 
from the point of view of criminal administration.^ The returns 
show that on the whole crime is light, and for the most part is of 
the stamp usually found in purely agricultural tracts. The commonest 
form of crime is tlieft, but the most remarkable feature of the statistics 
is the prevalence of offences against the public tranquillity and cri- 
minal trespass. This is due partly to outbreaks of religious fanatic- 
ism between the Hindus and Muhammadans particularly in the Mu- 
hammadabad tahsil, and partly to disputes regarding landed property. 
The landholders of the district are particularly tenacious of their 
rights and are quick to resent any supposed or real encroachment. 
Bat even ^uch disputes have much decreased in recent years. 
Offences affecting life are not uncommon, but the comparative rarity 
of violent crime such as robbery and daooity is noticeable. A consi- 
derable number of persons, however, have year by year to he bound 
over to keep the peace or to be of good behaviour under the 
preventive sections of the code of criminal procedure. . There 
are no criminal tribes registered as such under the Criminal Tribes 
Act (XXVII of 1871) in the district ; but much of the petty theft 
and house burglary is committed by the Bhars and Doms, two 
castes with strong criminal tendencies. As is usually the case in 
other districts, years of scarcity or famine generally result in an 
increased volume of crime. 

In early times the practice of infanticide was without doubt 
very prevalent in Azamgarh ; for as early as 1836 Mr. Thomason, 
who was then conducting the settlement of the district, drew atten- 
^ tion to the terrible extent of the crime. The first repressive mea- 


* i^ppendix, tables VII and VUI. 
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sures were taken after tlie introduction of Act VIII of 1870, under 
the provisions of vrhich all the families of Bais, Bisen, Barwar, 
Chandel, Chauhan, Dikhit, Donwar, Gargbansi, Gautam, Hard war, 
Kacliliwaha, Kakan, Monas, Nandwak, Nikumbh, Palihar, Palwar, 
Eaghubansi, Singhel, Sikarwar, Rathor and Sombansi Rajputs 
residing in the district were proclaimed as tribes suspected of practis- 
ing female infanticide. In 1874 a revised set of rules was promul- 
gated by the Local Government, laying down the procedure to be 
adopted in dealing with the proclaimed clans. In that year fami- 
lies of these Rajput clans comprising 12,953 persons were subject 
to the provisions of the Act. During the next fifteen years selected 
families were brought on or taken off the register of proclaimed 
persons according as the practice was held to have increased or 
died out, but no comprehensive steps 'were taken to deal with 
the whole matter of female infanticide until 1888. In that 
year orders were issued for the taking of an infanticide 
census with the object not only of bringing back on the 
register families who had relapsed into crime, but also of giving 
innocent classes who have through accident failed to free themselves 
from supervision a fair opportunity of proving their innocence.” 

This census was held during the cold weather of 1888-89, the report 
of the inspector-general of police was submitted on July 23rd, 1889, 
and orders were passed by the Government in July 1890. There 
were at that time 1,367 families proclaimed, but the census extend- 
ed to all the families of the suspected clans, or a total of 2,396 
families residing in 196 villages. The point that decided whether 
a village should be or should not be retained on the register was the 
proportion of girls to boys and as the Government were satisfied 
with the proportion in Azamgarh the rules were wdthdrawn entirely 
from the district in 1891. The chief offenders appear to have 
been the Bais Rajputs. Nothing has since occurred to show that 
the practice of female infanticide is still followed. 

The district jail is located at Azamgarh. It is officially des* Jait. 
cribed as a second class jail capable of holding between 300 and 
500 prisoners and there is ample accommodation for the prisoners, 
whose number averaged in 1907 some 308 persons, twenty-one being 
ferriales, The civil surgeon is the superintendent. The usual 
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manufactures are carried on by the convicts, the principal articles 
produced being carpets, matting and coarse cloth ; and the institu- 
tion differs in no respect from those found elsewhere in the province. 
Excise has formed a portion of the public revenues ever since 
the introduction of British rule. The system first adopted was that 
of farming areas of varying extent to native contractors who mad© 
their own arrangements for the manufacture and sale of country 
liquor ; and it w’as not until 1861 that the ordinary distillery 
system was introduced into the district. That system remained 
in force in Azamgarli until the ^nd of the year 1S7G-77, when 
its place was taken by the n^odified distillery system. Under 
the former system central distilleries were set up at certain places, 
usually tahsil headquarters, for licensed distillers, who manufact 
tured their liquor in them under Government supervision and paid 
a fixed still-head duty. Under the modified distillery system on the 
other hand single licenses were gvanted for the monopoly of manu- 
facture and vend oflifpvier within specified tracts; but all the liquor had 
to he manufactured in a Government distillery under the same rules 
as under the ordiuary distillery system. In 1883, however, the 
modified distillery system was once more replaced by the ordinary 
distillery system, four distilleries being established at Azamgarh^ 
Mahul, Sagri and Muhammadabad. No change of system has 
taken place in Azamgarh since that year, though the local distik 
lories have been abolished and have been replaced by large central 
distilleries at fiixed centres. In these liquor is manufactured by 
licensed distillers, the buildings being secured by police guards 
and being under the supervision of excise inspectors, whose duty 
it is to gauge the liquor on issue and to see that none goes out for 
consumption without paying a fixed still-head duty. The authorized 
shops in Azamgarh are annually put up to auction and sold ; and 
those who secure licenses for the vend of liquor are permitted to 
obtain their supplies from whatever distillery they find most 
convenient. The buUc of the country liquor consumed in Azamgarh 
is supplied from the central distillery at Jaunpur, the still-head 
duty on the liquor issued for consumption in the district being 
Es. 2-8-0 per gallon of London proof spirit and Ke. 1-14-0 
per galloA of spirit 25® under proof.. For the convenience 
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of licensed vendors in the district a bonded v’-arehonse has 
lately been established at Azamgarh, to which liquor can be con- 
veyed under bond from a central distillery and sold to the shop- 
keepers in the vicinity on payment of duty at the time of sale. 

The total consumption per head is very small, in spite of the 
presence of a large low-caste Hindu population, composed of Ehars, 

Pasis and Chamars* The amount consumed varies Vvuth the nature 
of the season, but* it shows no general tendency to rise. From 
1878 to 1907 it was 25,209 gallons on an average, the consumption 
having only exceeded 30,000 gallons twice, in 1898 and 1904. 

But in the preceding six years, 1892 to 1897, an average of 
only 15,915 gallons Was consumed. Statistics of consumption 
and revenue for each year since 1891 will be found in the 
appendix.^ But a better idea of the fluctuations of revenue may be 
obtained by taking the retarns of a longer period. From 1878 
to 1887 the average returns on account of still-head duty were 
Es. 27,222 and from licenses Es. 18,972, making, with a small 
addition for distillery fees, a total of Es. 46,211. The receipts were 
greater in the latter than in the former half of the period, the highest 
figure being Es. 71,691 in 1885-86. Daring the next ten years the 
income somewhat decreased owing to the falling off of consump- 
tion in the last six years, still-head duty producing Es. 28,716 
and license fees Es* 14,612, a total of Es. , 43,404. Since that 
time there has been a recovery. This has been more marked in 
recent years since the effects of the famine of 1896-97 passed away. 

The averages for the ten years ending in 1907 were Es. 40,758 
for still-head duty and Es, 16,626 for licenses, or Es. 57,474 under all 
heads. The largest number of shops ever opened in Azamgarh was 
244 in 1889-90 ; but since that year the number has been continuously 
reduced. In 1908 there were only 129 shops licensed to sell country 
liquor. 

A large sum is derived annually from the licenses to sell tari^ the Tan. 
sap of the paImjTa or toddy palm, no difference for revenue purposes 
being made between the unfermented and the fermented sap. 

This sum averaged Es. 10,481 for the ten years ending in 1907. 

In the license is generally included the right to sell sendM^ a kindred 


^^Appecdix, table XL 
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drink to tari made from the sap of the wild date palm ; darhalira a 
sort of beer formed by the fermentation of yarioiis herbs, \Yhich has 
a limited consumption in the district; and loza, a fermented liquor 
made from rice. Usually the right of Tend of tari is sold for a whole 
pargana to a contractor ; but the number of licensed' shops is fixeiL 
In 1908, the latter numbered 206. 

There is a considerable consumption of hemp drugs in Azam* 
garh, and in spite of the enhancements of duty on gatjja and 
char as the income derived from this source is large. The income 
is obtained from the farm of the right to import and sell hemp 
drugs, the farm being generally sold triennially for convenience. 
From 1878 to 1887 the receipts averaged Es. 17,120 annually. 
This figure rose to Rs. 19,475 in the ensuing decade. For the 
ten years ending with 1907 the annual average was no less than 
Rs. 37,228, the figures for the last four years of the series 
being over Rs. 50,000 a year. Statistics of consumption are not 
available before the year 1832. From that year until 1896-97 
46'66 maunds of ganja, 18'50 maunds of cliaras^ and 80 maunds 
of hliang on an average were annually consumed. These 
amounts have shewn no great decrease since.- Charas, however, 
has to some extent displaced gafiga in popular favour, for during 
the ten years ending in 1907 the consumption of the latter fell 
to an average of 34*80 maunds, while that of charas rose to 
24*45 maunds. During the same period nearly 72 maunds of bhang 
have been annually consumed also. This amount is small consider* 
ing the relative cheapness of the drug, while the quantity of ganja 
consumed is considerably larger than in most districts in the 
province. There were in 1906 ninety shops in the district licensed 
to sell drugs by retail. 

Very little opium is consumed in Azamgarh but the lowness 
of consumption may be in part dae to the existence of poppy 
cultivation in the district and the impossibility of preventing th^ 
use of crude opium. During the ten years ending in 1907 only' 
11*75 maunds were on an average sold every year, compared 
with an average of 10*57 maunds for the preceding decade. Froih 
1878 to 1887 less than five maunds appear to have been annual* 
]y sold. The income has naturally risen with the increase 
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the amount sold, for whereas it averaged only Esi 1,693 per 
annum between 1878 and 1887, it was Rs. 3,986 in the next 
decade, and for the ten years ending in 1907 amounted to Rs; 5,032. 
Opium is sold both by official vendors and non-official vendors, the 
latter being the license holders of the authorized shopsi Most of 
the receipts are derived from the fees paid by non-official vendors. 
Opium is sold to licensed vendors at Rs. 16 per ser and is retailed 
by them at four or five annas a tola. In 1908 there were 33 shops 
in the district licensed for the sale of the drug. 

For purposes of registration the district forms a registration 
district under the control of the judge of Azamgarh, who is regis- 
trar. Subordinate to him are five sub-registrars. These are in charge 
of the five sub-districts into which the district is for this purpose 
divided. The general constitution of registration districts and 
sub-districts dates from the year 1881. No modifications having 
been made in their limits in Azamgarh since that year. The local 
limits of.the jurisdiction of the sub-registrars of Azamgarh, Deogaon 
and Mahul coincide with those of the tahsils; but those of the sub- 
registrar of Sagri include parganas Natthupur and Ghosiof tflhgi] 
Ghosi, as well as the villages transferred from Gorakhpur in 1904 ; 
while tappas Nasrullah and Nadwan, which now belong to tahsil 
Ghosi, fall within the registration sub-district of Muhammadabad. 
A departmental officer is posted to each sub-district to carry on the 
work of registration. The average number of documents registered 
in the Azamgarh district during the five years ending in 1908 was 
4,200, and the aggregate value of the property affected amounted 
on an average to Rs. 14,75,915 every year. The total receipts on 
account of the registration of documents were during the same period 
Rs. 8,820. 

A table in the appendix shows the annual receipts and charges 
on account of stamps for each year since 1891.* The figures show 
no remarkable variations and call for little comment. Stamp duties 
are collected under the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1898) and the 
Court-Fees Act (VII of 1870). During the last ten years the 
receipts have averaged Rs. 1,74,389 fi-om all sources, of which 
over 80 per cent.- is derived from court-fee stamps including 
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copies. Tlie average annual charges for the same period have 
been Rs. 2,649* 

The collection of income^ax under the present system dates 
from the introduction of Act II of 1886, This Act differed from its 
predecessors, the Income-tax Act of 1872 and the License-tax 
Acts VIII of 1877 and II of 1878, in that no account is taken of 
incomes derived from agriculture* The only important modifica- 
tion that has since taken place is the exemption of incomes under 
Rs. 1,000 according to the law of 1904. Statistics of collections 
and assessees since 1891, both for the whole district and the various 
tahsils, will he found in the appendix*^ For the ten years preced- 
ing 1904, the average receipts amounted to Rs. 34,166 and the 
average number of assessees to 1,137* Between 1905 and 1908 the 
receipts fell to an average of Rs. 24,856, and the number of as- 
sessees to 489 only. The buUi of the tax is collected in tahsils 
Azamgarh and Muhammadabad, and the principal assessees are 
money-lenders, sugar manufacturers, pleaders and grain dealers. 

The existing postal arrangements are the outcome of the 
development of two separate institutions. One of these is the 
imperial post, which was started in the earliest days of British rule* 
General post-ofiSces were maintained at the headquarters of districts, 
and through communication was maintained between these along the 
main trunk roads by means of runners or mail carts. Away from 
these regular lines of traffic the only agency for the transmission of 
correspondence was the police. It was not until 1817 that a district 
postal service was established. This was under the control of the 
district magistrate, and as the original intention of its establishment 
was to facilitate communication with outlying police stations, district 
dak offices were established at the police stations. Letters were at 
first conveyed by runners, who were provided by the zamindars ; but 
in 1833 a postal cess was introduced to pay for the runners and the 
staff. The next step forward was taken in 1845 when the use of district 
dak was thrown open to the public. Paid letters for the district were 
handed over from the imperial post-office to the nazir or dak muhamf 
of the collector’s court who arranged for their transmission to the dis- 
trict dak offices attached to the police stations. On arrival at these, paid 
^^Appendix, tables XllI and XIY 
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letters were delivered bj village watchmen, while unpaid letters were 
delivered by head-constables, the receipt and despatch of letters 
devolving on the police muliarnrs^ who were remunerated with a com- 
mission. The system was troublesome to the police and inconvenient 
in every way, and in 1864 the entire management of the district dak 
was taken over by the Postal department. Regular offices were now 
established at places where such a step seemed necessary, and each 
was supplied with a staff of postmen for the delivery of letters. 
The process of absorption, however, was only carried out gradually 
and it was not till the last decade of the century that district dak 
offices disappeared from the Azamgarh district. At the present 
time, in addition to the head office at Azamgarh, there are 24 
sub-offices and 22 branch offices in the district, as against 
27 offices of all kinds in 1881. The work of the post-office has 
much increased during the last thii'ty years, not only in the matter 
of letters and parcels, but also in that of money-orders. Thus in 
1880-81 the number of letters received vras only 362,206, ■whereas 
in 1908-09 it amounted to 1,175,356, a figure which is far below 
that of some of the western districts. In the same year the enormous 
sum of Rs. 31,46,816 was paid out in money-orders. Of this some 
twenty-one lakhs were received from beyond the limits of the dis- 
trict. The remainder of the sum was made up of money-orders 
received within the district and much of it was on account of 
land revenue, the post-office being now employed to an increasing- 
extent for the payment of revenue. 

In 1881 there was no telegraph line at all in. the district. At 
the present time telegrams are received for transmission at all 
railway stations in the district. There are combined post and 
telegraph offices at Azamgarh, Mubarakpur, Mau and Dohrighat, 
so that now ample provision exists for the needs of all except 
perhaps the western portion of the district. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Azamgarh 
itself. Azamgarh was first constituted a municipality on June 23rd, 
1870, under Act VI of 1868. The control of affairs is now vested in 
a board constituted under U. P. Act I of 1900. This board consists 
of 12 members, nine, including the chairman, being elected and the 
remaining three appointed. The income of the n^unioipality is raised 
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bytho imposition of octroi duties on articles introduced forconsump- 
tion into the municipality, and is supplemented by miscellaneous 
receipts, such as slaughter-house fees, pound receipts and fines. 
In addition to these there is a tax on professions which 
■was first imposed in 1884, and on horses and carriages, W'hich 
dates from 1899. Eides relating to the election of members 
were first drawn up in 1884 under Act XV of 1883 and were 
subsequently revised in 1902 under Act I of 1900. Of various 
enactments extended to the municipality, mention may be made 
of the Vaccination Act (XIII of 1880), which has been in force 
since 1893 ; and section 34 of the Police Act (V of 1861), w'hioh 
dates from 1861. 

There are two notified areas under U. P. Act I of 1900 in Azam- 
garh ! these are the towns of Man and Mubarakpnr. The provi- 
sions of Act XX of 1856 were extended to these two places in 
1860, and they remained subject to that act until April 1st, 1908, 
when they were converted into notified areas. Section 34 of the 
Police Act (V of 1861) has been in force in Man since 1801 and in 
Mubarakpnr from 1895. The affairs of both towns are administered 
by committees of three members, appointed by the Government, 
the tahsildar of Muhimmadabad being in each case the president. 
Income is raised by a tax on persons having property, carrying on 
a trade or practising a profession within the limits of the notified 
areas, and is supplemented by miscellaneous receipts such as fines, 
receipts from pounds, teUazari dues and similar fees. Details of in- 
come and expenditure will be fomid in the articles on those places. 

Besides the notified areas there are eight towns in the district 
administered underAct XX of 1856. The towns of Pbulpur, Atraulia 
Maharajganj, Sarai Mir- and Kopaganj were brought under the 
promsions of the Act in 1860 ; while it was extended to those of 
Muhammadabad, Dolwighat and Ohiriakot in 1864. In these the 
income is mainly derived from the usual house-tax, the proceeds being 
devoted to the upkeep of a conservancy stafif, the maintenance of 
a force of chauhidan for watch and ward, and nrinor local improve- 
ments. Details of the receipts and expenditure in each case will 
be found in tlie several articles on the towns in question, gectioi} 
34 of the Police Act is in force in Muhaminadabtid. 
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Outside these* towns, local affairs in the district are managed 
by the district board, which in its present form dates from 
the year 1884. The board as now constituted consists of 
24 members, of whom 19, including the chairman, are elected 
the remainder being appointed. Three members are elected, 
direct from each tahsih The work entrusted to the board 
is of a multifarious description and comprises the management 
of the local roads and buildings, cattle-pounds, ferries and 
arboriculture. It also superintends the medical and educadonal 
administration and veterinary work. The income and expenditure 
under the chief heads for each year since 1891 will be found in the 
appendix. 

' The question of state education was taken up in Azamgarh 
soon after the latter became a separate district, and though nothing 
was done so early in connection with primary education an effort vras 
made to introduce secondary education by the establishment of an 
anglo-vernacular school at Azamgarh. The movement owed 
much of its inspiration to Mr. R. T. Tucker, joint-magistrate and 
deputy collector ; but his efforts in higher education appear to 
have received but little support. In 1844 Mr. Tucker himself 
w%as obliged to report that the school was very poorly attended 
especially in the higher classes, It was accordingly ‘decided to 
withdraw Government support from the school, to transfer the 
teaching staff to the Benares college, and to make over the build- 
ings and furniture to anyone who might be willing to continue 
the school as a private institution. The first attempt to extend 
education in the district having thus failed, the people were 
left to obtain such instruction as they could from the indigenous 
schools, of which there were 249 in the district in 1846, 161 teach- 
ing Persian or Arabic and 88 Sanskrit or Hindi. The next great 
step forward was taken in 1856, Two years before this Mr. Thomason 
had directed attention to the question of state education and had 
given a great impulse to the subject. In that year provision was 
made for secondary education by the establishment of eight taJisili 
schools at Azmatgarh, Ohiriakot, Deogaon, Dohrighat, Maharajganj, 
Mahul, Mubarakpur and Nagara, and sixty-three primary or lialqa- 
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handi schools Avere opened in selected villages. There were at the 
same time 291 private schools in existence open to Government ins- 
pection. Interrupted by the brief spell of unrest during the Mutiny, 
educarioii made a fresh start in 1859. The taJisili schools remained 
eight in iiumher, but dnsse nc Deogaon, Maliarajganj and Mubarak- 
pur vrere rep laced hr others at Mchiiajpar. Azmiigarli and Mau» 
These had Idl scholars oil the robs. There were besides 105 halqahaitdi 
schools with a total or 2,530 scholars, and 1 GO private institutions 
open to Government inspection were teaching 980 boys. In the 
follomng jesLT SL taJisili school was again opened at Maharajganj, 
raising the number nine, while the number of village schools rose to 
112. It would, however, be tedious to trace in detail year by year 
the number of educational institutions in the district. This varied 
from time to time according to circumstances. It will be sufficient to 
notice only the salient points in the progress of education. In 1862 
the Church Missionary Society opened an anglo-vernacular school 
at Azamgarh, to which the Governnaent gave a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 50 a month : this was raised to Rs. 100 in the following year. In 
1864 the same body started the first institution for female education in 
the district, to which the Government gave an additional grant-in-aid 
ofRs. 30 a month, which was raised to Rs. 50 a month in the follow* 
ing year. In 1868 as a result of a wave of enthusiasm in favour of 
female education ten primary schools for girls were started in different 
parts of the district, and during the following year the church 
mission school was raised to the standard of a middle school, its 
grant-in-aid being increased to Rs. 200 a month. Another girls’ school 
established in 1867 by the same society, received a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 40 a month. In the same year the number of tahsili schools was 
reduced to six. This figure remained unchanged until 1872 when 
three 'pargana schools were opened. The number of village schools 
then was 100 with 3,445 scholars. In 1871 the grant of the chnrch 
mission school was raised to Rs. 3,000 a year, and in 1873 the 
number of Government girls’ schools was reduced to seven. Two years 
later the church mission school was raised to the standard of a high 
school and since that time it has been the only high school in the 
district. In 1880-81 there were five tahsili schools at Azamgarh, 
Mau, Jianpur, Mohnajpur and Mahul^ three jgdkTgana, schools at 
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Mubarakpur, Muhammadabad and Nizamabad with an average daily 
attendance of 467 pupils, and 135 halqahandiov village schools attend- 
ed by 4,669 scholars- In addition to these six boys schools were 
receiving grants-in-aid from the Government or the municipal 
board of Azamgarh ; and there were three girls’ schools maintained 
by the Government, two being entirely supported from the public 
revenues and one being aided- 

The number of both primary and secondary schools and the Schoolff. 
average number of scholars attending them are shown in the 
appendix^ for each year since 1896-97. From the lists there given 
it will be seen that in 1908 there were two high schools. Both these 
are located in Azamgarh city and are known as the church mission 
school and the national high school. They are private institutions, 
receiving grants-in-aid from the Government. They have an average 
attendance of some 280 scholars, and send up candidates for the English 
middle examination and entrance examination of the Allahabad 
University. There are also eight middle vernacular schools with 
primary branches, situated at Azamgarh, Deogaon, Mahul, Jia^ur, 
Muhammadabad, Mau, Ghosi and Surajpur, attended by 636 
boys* The primary schools for boys in the district number 
270, of which 60 are upper primary and 210 lower primary 
schools, 137 of the latter only receiving grants-in-aid. The girls’ 
schools, which are all lower primary schools, number 26. 

The progress of education in Azamgarh is to some extent illus- Literacy, 
trated by the returns of literacy recorded at successive enumera- 
tions. In 1881 only 3'4 per cent, of the male population could 
read and write. In 1891 the figure had risen to 4*2 per cent, 
and in 1901 to 6*8 per cent., the latter figure being considerably 
above the general average for the province. Similarly in the 
case of females the proportion was *04 in 1881 and rose to *09 in 
1891 and *16 at the last census. Of the whole population, therefore, 

3*44 per cent, are literate. Although the figure is not in itself 
high, it is generally well in excess of that of other districts with 
the exception of Benares, Lucknow, Oawnpore, Agra and some 
others, where there is a large city population. As is usually the case 
in other districts, the Musalman population is much better educated 
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than the Hindu. In the case of the former 8‘06 per cent, of the males 
and -48 per cent, of the females were retmmed as literate in 1901^ 
while the corresponding fignires for the Hindus were 6*54 and *10 
percent. Orer 75 per cent, of the literate population know the 
Xagri script alone. Of the remainder some 15 per cent, know the 
Persian script, and the rest are in some degree acquainted with 
bfoth. 

All the cattle-pounds in the district wntli the exception of 
those at Azamgarh, Man and Mubarakpur are under the control 
of the district board, w^hich derives an annual profit of some 
Hs. 6,150 from this sourcei Tf^hen first started cattle-pounds were 
managed by the district magistrate, but their administration was 
handed over to the district board in 1891. All the places where 
there are police stations have cattle-pounds, and there are others 
at Kopagaii], Surajpur, Dharampur and Domri, all in Ghosi. 

The hospitals and dispensaries in dharge of the district 
board are six in number. The chief of ‘those is the hospital at 
Azamgarh, which is in the charge of an assistant surgeon and was 
opened In 1865. The first branch dispensary to be opened outside 
the headquarters of the district was that at Nagara ; this was a 
first-class branch dispensary, but 'was closed in 1880. In that year 
a second-class branch dispensary was opened at Mau, and another 
at Ahraula in 1887. Two years later in 1889 a similar institution 
was established by the Misses Sturmer at Kajha in the south-east 
of the district. To the maintenance of this its founders continue 
to subscribe. A second-class district board dispensary was built at 
Muhammadabad in 1894 ; and in 1896 a hospital for women ih 
connection ^dth the city hospital was opened at Azamgarh. In 
1908 the Lalganj second class dispensary was started. All 
these are popular and efScient institutions, but, except in the hospital 
at Azamgarh, there is no accommodation for indoor patients. 
There are the usual police and jail dispensaries at Azamgarh. 

The area of nazul land in this district, if the roads and sites df 
public buildings he excepted, is very small. It consists of but fifteen 
acres of land in tahsils Hizamabad, Mahul, Gbosi and Mubammad- 
almd. The average income derived from these plots is Es. 110 
annually V There are two acres only under the management of the 
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nraiiicipal board of Azamgarh, and six and-a-hal£ acres under the 
cc^itrol of the district board. Three acres are directly adminis- 
tered hj the collector* The remainder, three and a half acres — 
consists of a large plot of land in the town of Man which is occupied 
])y the old fort and its outhouses. This were built by Chaman Ara 
Begain. This plot is now administered by the committee of the 
notified area of Man and brings in an average income of Ils. 30 a 
year, some of the rooms in the building being rented to private 
persons and some used as an opium store* 




CHAPTER V. 


Histoey. 

Practically nothing is known o£ the early history of the district. 
Azamgarh possesses no remains of much antiquarian value, and of history, 
the few that exist neither the origin nor the history are for the 
most part known. ' There are, it is true, many large deserted sites 
and forts and tanks to be seen in every tahsil ; but little but vague 
legends attach to their builders. According to the traditions 
current among the present inhabitants the former occupants of the 
district were Bhars or Eajbhars, Soeris and Cherus. A Rajbhar 
chief named Asildeo is said to have lived at Dihduar in pargana 
Maliul ; and the old tanks and mounds at that place are said to be 
signs of his power ; but the Bachgoti^ Rajputs of Arara in tappa 
Nandaon claim him as their ancestor, repudiate for him the title 
of Rajbhar, and allege that he was an officer of a native govern- 
ment. One Ajodhya Rai, Rajbhar, is said to have resided in the 
old hot of Araon Jahanianpur in pargana EAuria, but he, like Asildeo, 
is claimed as an i ancestor by the Palwar Rajputs ; and a similar 
claim is advanced in the case of one Raja Garakdeo who lived in 
Sagri. A Raja Parichhat is said to have at one time held the tract 
now called Nizamabad, and to have occupied the old hot at An wank, 
near which a battle was fought between him and the Muhammadans, 

It has been supposed that the Bhars may have had their headquar- 
ters in pargana Bhadaon, The name is said to have been originally 
Bhafaon and to have been called after them i and the Bhar power 
may have extended over parts of Sikandarpur, both this pargana 
and Bhadaon having been formerly parganas of Azamgarh. Tradi- 
tions of the Soeris are to be found only in pargana Deogaon to the 
north of the Gangi riyer ; and those relating to Sengarias in the 
same pargana to the south of that stream. Chiriakot is associated 
with the Cherus, the name being locally derived from Cheru and 
hot a fort ; and it is said to have been taken from them by the 
Sharqi kings of Jaunpur. The largest of the forts in the district 
is that of Ghosi, 'which according to tradition was built by a Raja 
Ghos. But there is a legend that the fort -was erected by Asurs 
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or demons, are also credited having constructed a large 
excavation from the Kiuiwar to the Mangai river, as v^ell as the 
supposed tunnel between Narja Tal and the fort of Ohaubhaipur 
or Briiidiilian, over a mile distant. Tradition also gives some sup- 
port to the idea that tlie district was included in the ancient king- 
dom of Ajodliya, for in Deolas of pargana Miihammadabad is a 
tank w’ith rising ground near it, w'hich is said to have formed the 
eastern gate of Ajodhya, that city, according to the legend, hatdng 
had four gates all 42 kos distant from itself. But whoever may 
have been the Cc^rly inhabitants of the country, there is no reason 
to doubt that the district fell within the kingdom first of the Maur- 
yas and then of the Guptas, whose remains have been found on all- 
sides north, south, east and w^est of it. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsang, probably passed through the district about 637 A.D., on 
his way from Benares to Kusanagora, but he tells us nothing con- 
cerning any place in the district. 

Some four hundred years later Azamgarli appears to have been 
included in the great Hindu kingdom of Kanauj, for a Sanskrit in- 
scription engraved on a stone pillar, found at Dabhaon in pargana 
Deogaon, bears the name of Gobinda Chandra and the date samhat 
1201, viz,, 1164 A.D. 'This chieftain howmver probably did not 
reign after 1152 A.D. ; so that the inscription must have been set 
up after his death. The district then passed -with the neighbouring 
country into the hands of the Musalman conquerors ; and it is with 
their advent on the scene that authentic history begins. Details 
however are very scarce. It may be presumed from the analogy 
of other districts that it was the pressure of the Muhammadan 
invasions in the west that caused the Rajput tribes to leave their 
homes and seek new ones elsewhere. The Rajput settlements in 
Azamgarh may accordingly be ascribed to the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries with some degree of certainty. The Rajputs were followed 
in turn by the Musalmans ; and, although few of the Musalman 
families in the district can now carry back their descent beyond 
the time of the Jaunpur Sultans, it is probable that some Muham- 
madans had settled in it before then. The occupation of Mittupur, 
from which pargana Qariat Mittu derives its name, by Malik Mittu, 
of Bahrozpur by Malik Bahroz, of Mau Nathbhanjan by Maliks 
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Tahir and Qasim, of Shndnipnr in pargana Gliosi l)y Malik Slindni, 
and of other places by others whose names and tombs are still 
preserved, was according to tradition and probably also in fact 
antecedent to the time of the Sharqi kingdom. The creed of the 
new-comers seems also to have made some progress in early days ; 
and the conversion of the ancestors of many of the Zamiiidai’a com- 
munities is assigned to this period. The early occupation of the 
Muhammadans however was not very stable ; and the traditions of 
some Hindu tribes point to their having supplanted Mahammadans 
ill the possession of the land which they now hold. The existence 
in every pargana of old Muhammadan names for places, the origin 
of which names has been altogether forgotten and with which all 
trace of Muhammadan connection has been lost, indicates the same 
fact. At many places in the district are shaJiidwaras, spots where 
martyrs had been slain and wore buried which are in conse- 
quence preserved from encroachment. Regarding the majority of these 
tradition is silent ; neither the names nor the origin of the slain are 
remembered, nor the circumstances under vdiich their deaths took 
place. Possibly some fell during the cresceiitacle of Saiyacl Salar 
Masaud Ghazi, who is said to have passed through the north of the 
district and rested awhile at Bhagatpur in pargana Sagri, where a 
fair is still held in his honour. 

It is not surprising that no mention is made of any place in 
this district by the Musalman historians ; for it was a tract politi- 
cally so unimportant that it attracted no attention while formidable 
foes were constantly threatening the territory of the Dehli Sultans 
on every side. Possibly the district was at times subject to the 
Musalman rulers of Bengal ; but the eastern Sultans do not appear 
to have controlled Bihar till the time of the Lodi emperors, and 
Azamgarh is much more likely during the thirteenth century to have 
been debateable ground, sometimes owning allegiance to and at other 
times practically independent of the Musalmans. Early in the 
fourteenth century however an important change took place ; for 
a seat of Musalman power was established near the borders of the 
district. In 1353 A.D. Sultan Piroz Shah made his first expedi- 
tion to Bengal against Haji Ilias, who had assumed the sovereignty 
under the name of Shams-ud-din and had gained possession of all 
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the country as far ■west as Benares.* It is said that he took the 
route of Gorakhpur and Champaran, hut probably he returned by 
•wav of Zafarabad in Jaunpur. At all events, when a second expe- 
dition was made in 1359 against Sultan Sikandar, the son of Sliams- 
ud-din, Firoz Shah was compelled by reason of the rains to halt 
at Zafarabad. There he was struck with the suitability of the banks 
of the Guinti,* where the road crosses the river, for the position of 
one of the cities which he had a mind to build. Orders were 
accordingly given for its erection ; and so between the years 1359 
and 1364 A.D. the famous city of Jaunpur was built, which long 
remained the seat of Muhammadan power in this portion of Hindus- 
tan. The fact that this power \vas consolidated over Azamgarh 
about the same time is attested by the discovery of a Persian in- 
scription on a stone slab which once belonged to a mosque. This 
slab was discovered at Chakesar in pargana Ghosi, where a large 
qasha once existed, and bear’s the date 760 H. or 1359 A.D. and 
the name of Firoz Shah. 

The first governor of Jaunpur was the Sultan’s son, Zafar \ 
but his tenure of ofiSce. seems to have been very brief. In 1376, 
v?hen a general change was made in the various provinces, Jaunpur 
and Zafarabad fell to the lot of another son, Shahzada Nasir Khan, 
otherwise known as Bahroz Sultani, who was possibly Malik Bahroz 
thefounder of Bahrozpur in Azamgarh. Next to him came his nephew 
Ala-ud-din ; but -with Ala-ud-din’s successor a new era opened. This 
person was a eunuch named Malik Sarwar, who rose to be Khwaja Sara 
or head chamberlain, comptroller of the elephant stables, and governor 
of the city of Dehli under Muhammad hin Tughlaq. In 1389, when 
Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah Un Firoz ascended the throne, Malik 
Sarwar was made Wazir under the title of Khwaja-i-Jahan. He 
was displaced in the following year by Islam Khan, but regained 
his lost position iu 1392 and continued in oiSfice under Sikandar and 
Mahmud. In 1393 the latter raised him to an even higher post. 
‘‘ Through the iurbulehce of the base infidels the affairs of the feoffs 
of Hindustan had fallen into confusion, so Khwaja-i-Jahan received 
the title of Malik-iis-Sharq, or king of the east ; and the admin- 
istration of all Hindustan, from Kanauj to Bihar, was placed in his 
^ 111, p, 254, 
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charge.” In May 1394 he ^yent to Jaunpur, and hy degrees got 
the feofs o£ Kananj, Karra, Saiidila, Dalmiiu, Bahraich, Bihar and 
Tirhiit into his possession. “ He put down many o£ the infidels 
and restored the forts which they had destroyed. The Kai of Jaj- 
nagar and the king of Laknanti now began to send to KhwajaJ- 
Jahanthe elephants which they used to send (as tribute) to Dehli.”’^* 

The viceroy next declared his independence and assumed the title 
of Atabuk-i-xizam. This was the origin: of the Jaunpur kingdom, 
which lasted till 1474 when Sultan Husain was driven out by 
Bahlol Lodi ; but it would be foreign to the history of the district 
to trace the fortunes of the Sharqi dynasty step by step. Azamgjj^h 
was dominated from Jaunpur. It contained itself no important 
place, so far as we know, which was the seat of administration for 
the surrounding parganas, and a Hindi inscription on a stone which 
is built in over the doorway of a small temple at Kopaganj and is 
dated samhat 1529 or 1472 A.D., is the only archseological relic 
in the district which dates from the period of the Jaunpur kings. 

The many traditions related by the Muhammadan families in the 
district however regarding the settlement of their ancestors in 
Azamgarh are ample testimony to the fact that the district formed 
an integral part of the Jaunpur kingdom and remained practically 
undisturbed during the period of its rule. 

In 1474 Sultan Husain was driven out of Jaunpur by Bahlol The Lodis. 
Lodi and retired towards Bahraich, followed by Bahlol. The latter 
then took possession of Jaunpur, and left Mubarak Khan to govern 
it, 'while Qutb Khan Lodi and Khan Jahan wnth some other no- 
bles were left in the territory of Manjhauli or Majhaiili in Gorakh- 
pur.f The district then unquestionably fell within the possessions 
of the Lodi Sultans. The latter were for a short time ousted hy 
Sultan Husain, but their powder was speedily re-established on Bah- 
loTs return, when Barbak Shah the Sultan’s son was set up as Sul- 
tan of Jaunpur. In 1492 A.D. we learn that the zamindan 
of the province of Jaunpur, headed by the Bachgoti Rajputs, 
collected a force of nearly 100,000 men and deposed Mubarak 
Khan, governor of Jaunpur; while Barbak Shah, unable to offer 
resistance, abandoned the place. Sikandar Lodi -who had succeeded 

E. IL L, IV, p, 29. I t nid, V. p. 90. 
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Balilol ill 1488 A.D., marcliecl to Barbak’s assistance, and a 
battle ^vas fought at Katgarli in the Eai Bareli district, in which 
the rebels were signally defeated.^ Barbak Shah w\as once more 
setup at Jaimpur, bat his administration appears to have been weak; 
for he could not maintain his position against the opposition of the 
zamindars and vras deposed by Sikaiidar Lodi. The rebellion of 
the zamindars appears to have broken out in consequence of the 
intrigues of Husain ; for after he had been defeated near Benares 
by Sikandar Lodi and pursued into Bihar there was no farther 
trouble. Sikandar Lodi is the reputed founder of Sikandarpur, 
wljjch until 1879 belonged to the Azamgarh district. 

In 1526 Ibrahim Lodi was overthrown by Babar at Panipat 
and the Afghan nobles in the east lost no time in consolidating 
their own power. Indeed Darya Khan Lohani the governor of 
Bihar had openly rebelled during Ibrahim’s reign, and his son 
Bahadur Khan assumed the royal state under the name of Mu- 
hammad Shah. He commanded a large force and extended his 
possessions westwards, defeating and then winning over to his 
side Nasir Khan Lodi, who held Ghazipur.f Muhammad Shah 
appears to have remained nominal Idng of Bihar, but his hold on 
that province was not very certain and on Jaunpur it was probably 
merely nominal. He ’was succeeded by his son Jalal Khan Loha- 
ni, who took the name of Jalal-iid-din Shah; but his reign was 
short, for he was supplanted by his minister Sher Khan, who was 
already powerful and afterwards became emperor of Dehli under 
the name of Sher Shah ; and Sher Khan became the real ruler of 
Bihar and Jaunpur, 

At this time Babar had established his rule over a large tract of 
country stretching from “ Bahrah to Bihar,” Kusrat Shah was 
king of Bengul, and Sher Khan was reckoned among the number 
of the Mughal adherents. In 1528 Nusrat Shah invaded Bihar 
and Babar advanced to repel liimi Sher Khan instead of joining 
Babar joined Mahmud Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi, who styled 
himself king of Bihar ; and he and Nusrat Shah of Bengal fought 
an action with Babar near the confluence of the Grhagra and the 
Granges, in which they were defeated. The Afghans fled across the 


^ E. B. L, Y,, p. 93* 1 j- p. lO-S. 
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Ghagra in the direction of Lnckno^, and vreve folloAved by Babar 
who crossed the river in pargana Sagri of this district. . The pro- 
vince of Bengal v;as then entrusted to Mirza Muhammad Zaman, 
and in 1529 a treaty of peace ^vas arranged wnth the king of Ben- 
gal. On tlie deatli of Babar the Afghans again assumed a position 
of independence. Slier Khan, though remaining nominally subject 
to 3Iahmiid Lodi, gradually strengthened his own position. In 
1531 ho obtained possession of the fortress of Chiinar, and in 1532 
he came to terms with Hnmaymi. Two years later he took advant- 
age of Hiimayun’s absence in Gujorat to bring all Bihar and Jaun- 
pur under his control, and, Kusrat Shah of Bengal dying about tTie 
same time, he seized the opportunity to increase and consolidate 
his power over all the east. He defeated Mahmud Shah, the suc- 
cessor of Kusrat Shah, in battle and took possession of Gaur ; and 
when Humayun returned from Gnjerat and resolved to settle affairs 
in Bengal and Bihar he proposed to give up Bihar to the emperor on 
condition of remaining ruler of Bengal. Humayun first agreed to this 
suggestion, but was ultimately persuaded by Mahmud Shah to try the 
fortune of war. In 1538 Humayun reached Gaur, but while he rested 
there the country behind him fell into Sher Khan’s hands : he was 
forced to retreat and defeated first at Chaunsa on the Ganges and 
then again at Kanauj in 1540, with the result that he left Hindustan 
and the whole country fell into the hands of Sher Shah. 

Azaingarh continued under the control of Sher Shah and his The Sur 
son Islam Shah till 1554 A.D. There is a Sanskrit inscription on dynasty, 
a stone sugarcane press in the town of Azaingarh which is dated 
1553 A.D., the year before Islam Shah died ; but no other relic 
dating from the time of the Sur kings remains. On Islam Shah’s 
death civil war once more ensued between the vaidous claimants to 
the throne, and owing to the confusion of the historical records of 
the period it is impossible to say with certainty to whom the 
district belonged. Nominally, it would appear, both Bihar and 
tfaunpur were in the hands of Muhammad Adil Shah, who 
continued to reign in name at least tiU his death in 1556 at the 
hands of Bahadur Shah of Bengal. In 1555 Humayun 
succeeded in re-establishing himself at Agra, while in 1556 Akbar 
overthrew the Afghans at Panipat and gained possession of Delhi. 
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The Afghans Iiowe'ver remained in possession of Jaunpnr till 
1559 A.D., ^vlien Ali Qali Khan, Khan Zaman, was sent to effect 
the reduction of Jaunpur and brought this district under the 
imperial control.^ 

Ali Quli Khan was the first governor of Jaunpnr and its 
dependencies, including Benares, Ghazipur, Chunar and Zamania 
after the reoccupation of Hindustan by the Mughals. In 1565 on 
account of the severe proceedings taken against Abdulla Khan Uzbek, 
Ali Quli Khan, along with Sikandar Khan and Ibrahim Khan, took 
fright and revolted. t He began operations by plundering the 
cdiintry in the neighbourhood of Karra-Manikpur, but subsequent- 
ly when the emperor had taken the field in person against him, 
he was driven across the Ganges, while the imperial forces 
advanced and occupied Jaunpur. Ali Quli Khan now encamped 
at the ferry of Narlian on the Ganges, and finding himself worsted 
resolved to seek the forgiveness of the emperor. Negotiations 
were accordingly opened, and ultimately through the good offices 
of Muniin Khan, Khan-Khanan, a pardon was secured for the 
rebel, on condition that he should not cross the Ganges while the 
emperor was in the neighbourhood and that he should send his 
agents to court, when the emperor returned to Dehli.t His jagirs 
were then restored to him. Having settled this matter the emperor 
proceeded to Chunar ; but no sooner Lad he gone than Ali Quli 
Khan crossed the river and went to Mohammadabad in this district 
and from there sent out parties to occupy Jaunpur and Gliazipiu*. 
The emperor now marched in person against him : a dash was 
made at Ghazipiir, but the garrison left the place and joined Ali 
Quli Khan at Muhammadabad. Ali Quli Khan then left Muham- 
madabad and fled to the Siwalik hills, while parties sent out to 
intercept him, after scouring the jungles along the Gliagra, 
returned to the royal camp. Meanwhile Bahadur Khan, Ali Quli 
Khan’s brother, went to Jaunpur, where bis mother had been 
confined by the emperor’s order, captured the fort by escalade, 
liberated bis mother and formed the design of attacking the* 
imperial camp. Baton the emperor moving on Jaunpur, be gave 
up bis design and retreated across the Ganges. It was about this 

* E. H, I., Y., p, 259. \ m, p, 295. t il'd, p. 3u2. 
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time, ^Yhen the emperor Yvas operating in the neighbourhood of 
Nizamabad, that the annual majlis-i-wazn was held,’^' According 
to this custom the emperor was weighed twnce every year on his 
birthday, both according to the solar and the lunar reckoning, 
against gold, silver and other things, which were afterwards 
distributed among the poor. When the emperor reached Jaunpur 
he settled down there and sent off strong forces to capture the 
fugitives. But Ali Quli Khan saved further trouble by leaving his 
place of concealment and coining to crave forgiveness of the 
emperor, who once more pardoned him and reinstated him in all 
his jagirs. It was not long however before this rebellious vassal 
was once more in open ^revolt ; for in 1567, taking advantage of 
the emperor’s absence at Lahore, Ali Quli Khan and his brother 
again threw off their allegiance.f The emperor returned hastily 
to Agra, collected his army and advanced in person towards 
Kanauj. At Rai Bareli he heard that the rebels were making 
towards Kalpi. The latter were ultimately caught at the village 
of IMankarwal in the district of Allahabad and defeated, Khan 
Zaman himself being amongst the slain. The emperor then went 
to Benares and thence to Jaunpur, where he conferred all the 
jigirs of Ali Quli Khan on Munim Khan, KhanKhanan. Jaunpur 
with all its dependencies remained under the rule of Munim Khan 
till 1574, when he was summoned to take part in the expedition 
against Daud Khan, ruler of Bengal and Bihar. When the latter 
had been crushed, Munim Khan was appointed governor of Bengal. 
While on his return towards Agra the emperor halted at Jaunpur 
and made arrangements for its government. Jaunpur, Benares and 
sundry other and parganas, including no doubt those of this 

district, were placed directly under the royal exchequer and the 
management was entrusted to Mirza Miralc Rizvi and Sheikh 
Ibrahim Sikri, the former having been once the vahil of Ali Quli 
Khan. From this time forward little is heard of Jaunpur ; 
mention is made by the historians of various governors who held 
Jaunpur in but none of them are important as regards this 
districtj and indeed Jannpur ceased to be a place of any importance, 
for the viceregal court was moved to Allahabad in 1575. 


Hid p. 307, t I., V., p. 318« J pp, 413 to 42?* 
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In the territorial administration of Akbar the whole district 
of Azamgarh with the single exception of pargana Belhabans fell 
within the mvhaT of Jannpnr and the siiha of Allahabad. All the 
parganas now existing, except Mahul, Atraulia and Bela-Danlatabad, 
are mentioned by name in the though their limits have 

no doubt undergone considerable changes. None of the maliols 
as they existed in 1556 appear to have been very large, as far as 
the cultivated area is concerned, and some were remarkably small. 
Muhammadabad, the largest, had an area of 56,350 higlias^ 
paid a revenue of 3,229,063 dams^ and supplied 1,000 foot and 30 
horse to the imperial army^ The mahal of Mau was assessed to a 
net demand of 209,067 dams on an area of only 2,645 biglias^ its 
military contingent being only 50 foot-soldiers. Qariat Mittu 
is assigned an area of 8,991 UgJias and a revenue of 551,410 dams, 
its contribution to the army being 300 foot and 10 horse. In 
Ghosi the cultivated area is returned at 18,913 biglias, assessed to 
a demand of 1,037,934 dams] but in spite of its larger area it sup- 
plied but 200 foot-soldiers and 20 cavalry. Sagri furnished a 
similar force, but its area amounted to 19,792 bigJias and its 
revenue to 1,274,721 dams ; while Gopalpur had an area of but 3,266 
highas and paid a revenue of 18,043 dams, its military contingent 
being fixed at 100 foot only. A better populated tract was 
Natthupur, which was assessed to 273,472 dams on an area of 
4,948 biglas ; it also furnished 200 foot and 10 horse ; while 
Chakesar which is now absorbed in Ghosi, in addition to a 
contingent of 100 foot and 10 horse, yielded a revenue of 286,586 
dams on a cultivated area of 5,415 Ughas, Nizamabad too 
was a small ???a/iaZ of only 6,074 but it paid 602,592 dams 
in revenue, and supplied no less than 4,000 infantary and 200 
horse for the army. In Deogaon the area was 44,524 biglias, the 
net demand 2,583,205 dams., and the military contingent 1,000 
foot and 25 horsemen ; while in Chiriakot 807,848 da 7 ns were 
assessed on 14,153 highas and the military force was fixed at 200 
foot and 20 horse. Of the mahals that now make up tahsil Mahul, 
the only one that is mentioned by name in the Ain-i-Ahbari is 
Xauria, Mahul and Atraulia having been subsequently formed 
under circumstances already narrated. Eauria had an area of 
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5,764 a revenue demand of 341,890 rfa?n5, and supplied a 

force of 200 infantry. Mahui and Atraulia represeni; no single 
pargana of the having been carved out of Tilahani, 

Ungli, Nigan and Surhurpur. It remains to mention pargana 
Belhabans. This belonged to sarhar Ghazipur ; it had an area of 
12,306 higlias^ 652,360 dams revenue, and furnished 10 

horse and 100 foot for the army. 

It is obviously impossible to determine the exact relation of The revenue, 
the revenue in Akbar’s reign to that now collected, for the reason 
that the boundaries have been in most cases so extensively altered. 

Moreover it would be difficult to say how much trust is to be placed 
in the figures given in the Ain-i-AkharL The details of -area 
were, it is supposed, furnished by the qammgos and other par- 
gana officers ; and they probably understated rather than exagge- 
rated them. Thus the figures for Nizamabad, even after allow- 
ance is made for subsequent transfers, are so manifestly insuffi- 
cient that the suspicion that error has crept in can hardly be 
avoided. Taking the figures as they stand, the cultivated area of 
the district in 1556 was 106,003 acres; and the revenue payable, 
transposed into money of the present day, amounted to 
Rs. 2,52,643. The incidence therefore amounted to Rs. 2'38 per acre 
or almost exactly the same as that assessed during the settlement 
operations between 1902 and 1905. But as the value of money 
was about four times as great then as now, the demand — if it was 
ever collected in full — must have been extremely heavy, Akbar 
professedly took one-third of the average value of the gross 
produce of the land ; but payments were made in cash, and the 
burden of the demand must have been rendered more severe by 
the necessity of finding money in place of grain. Our knowledge 
however of the domestic history of the population at the time is 
not extensive enough for any but the roughest comparisons to- be 
drawn. 

It is only in the latter part of the seventeenth and the early The later 
part of the eighteenth century that the Azamgarh district begins ^^^ghals, 
to have a separate political existence. This result was brought 
about by the severance of the Azamgarh parganas from Jaunpur 
and their grant to a local potentate, who received or assumed the 
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title o£ Eaja o£ Azamgarh. Something has already been said con- 
cerning the family in Chapter III; but for the proper iinJerstand- 
ing of the history of the district it is necessary to fill in the out- 
line there given in greater detail. The family from which the Rajas 
sprangwas oneof Gautam Rajputs of Mehnagar in pargana Nizama- 
bad ; and the story of its rise to power is stated to be as follows. 
One Chandarsen Gautam had two sons, Sagar and Abhiman. Their 
share in their ancestral village was small, and Abhiman, while still 
a youth, having been worsted in a dispute with some of the co- 
sharers, became a liluhammadan and left his homo to seek employ- 
ment elsewdiere- He is said to have entered the service of a 
commander of horse, and either was made or by his own consent 
became a eunuch under the name of Daulat. Having by a lucky 
chance come under the notice of the emperor he was taken into 
the imperial service and eventually became a nazir of the house- 
hold. He had of course no heirs of his own body, but Sagar, bis 
brother, had five sons, Harbans, Dayal, Gopal, Jai Narayan and 
Khark ; and to the eldest of them was transferred most of the 
wealth and local influence which Daulat^s position had gained for 
him. Row it is alleged by those who claim to be descended from 
Harbans that Daulat received an imperial grant of the zamhidavi of 
twenty-hvoparganas on his con version to the faith of Islam. But the 
$anad produced to support this contention is a document of doubt- 
ful authenticity, and apart from this there is no evidence that 
the earliest possessions of the family extended beyond the pargana 
of Rizamabad. Khwaja Daulat Khan is several times mentioned 
incidentally by the historian Budaoni ; and from these references 
to him it would appear that, being possessed of ability and address, 
he rose from a subordinate position to one of influence at the im- 
perial court. His fortaiios reached a climax when, in the seventh 
year of the reign of Jahangir or 1612 A.D., as wo know from the 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, he was made a commander of fifteen hundred 
horse and was appointed faugdar or military governor of Jaunpur. 
The former office carried with it a substantial salary or jagir^ the 
latter made him the chief executive officer in that part of the country 
in which his native place was situated. Reither the date of 
Baulat’s death nor the place of his interment are known. But his 
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nephew Harbans is said to have followed his uncle’s example in 
becoming a Muhammadan, and with money supplied by his uncle 
he built a masonry fort at Mehnagar and a ihausoleum within the 
fort ; he also constructed or repaired the large irrigation embank- 
ment known as the Haribandh in the extensive tract of rice coun- 
try to the south of Mehnagar. In carrying out these works 
Harbans is said to have been aided by imperial elephants and 
horsemen ; and indeed a building like the fort could not have been 
constructed without the connivance or permission of the imperial 
oflScers at Jaunpur or Allahabad. Harbans likewise threw up or 
improved the mud fort at Harbanspur on the south bank of the 
Tons in pargana Nizamahad, and his Rani, Hatanjot, a Bais Raj- 
putin of Kharkpur in pargana Belhabans, obtained a piece of land 
from the zamindars of Sithwal in pargana Nizamahad and 
established the bazar which is still known as Rani-ki-Sarai, 
lappa Daulatabad apparently derives its name from Daulat 
Khan, and tappa Harbanspur from Harbans ; while Dayal, 
one of the latter’s brothers, settled a village in Nizamahad 
pargana at a place then called Kathiamau, and gave it the name 
of Dayalpur. Shark, another brother, took possession of the 
village of Khutaiiti then in tappa Daulatabad, changing its name 
to Singhpur: but on his death his family was dispossessed by Har- 
bans. Gropal left his name in Gopalpur of tappa Daulatabad, and 
Gambhir, one of the sons of Harbans, who lived apart from his 
father, constructed the fort of Gambhirpur. Harbans seems to 
have been the first to assume the title of Raja. The date of his 
death is not recorded, but from an old document he appears to have 
been alive in 1629 A.D. in the reign of Shahjahan. The facts 
above narrated serve to show that in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century the successors of Khwaja Daulat were in possession 
of a large tract of country in Nizamahad and Deogaon ; and pro- 
bably they were reckoned as the zamindars or revenue payers. 
With the death of Daulat the farther aggrandizement of the fami- 
ly was probably stayed. Of Harbans’ two sons Gambhir and Dhar- 
nidhar the former died childless and the latter was succeeded by 
his three sons Bikramajit, Rudr and Narayan, the first of whom 
aggrandized himself at the expense of his brothers. He does not 
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appear to have adopted the title o£ Eaja, but like his predecessors 
he embraced the faith of Islam, aud he had a Muhammadan wife, 
who bore him two sons, Azam and Azmat: with these the power 
of the family seems to have made a fresh start. They are the first 
of their family whose names are to be found in places beyond the 
limits of tappets Harbanspur, Dayalpur and Daulatabad. Azam 
gave his name to the town of Azamgarh, which he founded in 
1665, and the fort ^vhich became the family’s chief place of resi- 
dence ; while Azmat constructed the fort and settled the bazar of 
Azmatgarli in pargana Sagri. What their exact position in the 
district was, it is dilficult to say. There is no evidence that the 
title of Eaja was conferred upon them by royal command, but they 
seem to have been admitted to the revenue management of other 
parganas besides Nizamabad. Probably they went by the title of 
Eaja among their retaiiiex'S and neighbours, while they held in 
relation to the imperial governors a semi-official position similar 
to that which was subsequently acquired by the Saiyids of Mahul. 
Thus in 1655 A.D. Aliverdi Khan faujdar of Jaunpur addresses 
a parwana to Azam, Zamindar of Qariat Mittu, in connection with 
revenue matters pending before the faujdar ; while in 1660 A.D. 
Ghazanfar Khan faujdar addresses Azam as Raja Azam, direct- 
ing him to destroy the fort of Mittiipur and to join the faujdar. 
On the other hand in 1677 Asad-ullah Khan, Wazir of Aurangzeb, 
addresses Azmat without the title of Eaja. The fate of Azam is 
uncertain ; according to one account be went to court leaving 
Azmat in charge of the parganas. He was sent with some troops 
to the Deccan ; but was subsequently imprisoned for some un- 
known offence at Kanauj. On his death his body was conveyed 
to Azamgarh and was interred in the village of Bagh Lakraon 
close to the town. About Az mat’s history there is no doubt. After 
holding his parganas with firmness for many years, he allowed 
his revenue to fall into arrears and refused to liquidate the balan- 
ces. In 1688 A. D. an officer named Chabile Earn was sent against 
him, and Azmat pretending submission permitted the fort of 
Harbanspur to be occupied by Chabile Eam’s force. The fort 
was then surrounded and the force shut in. But Chabile Earn 
managed to convey information to Himmat Khan, Subahdar o£ 
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Allahabad, who seems to have been at Jaunpur at the time, and 
the latter at once moved to his relief. Azmat was driven out of 
Azamgarh, and fleeing northward with the imperial force in pur- 
suit he attempted to cross the Ghagra into Gorakhpur. But the 
people on the other side opposed his landing and he was either 
shot in midbtream or was drowned in attempting to escape by 
swimming. During Azmat’s lifetime his eldest son Ikram had 
taken part in the management of the estates, and at Azmat’s death 
he seems to have been left in possession together with Muhab- 
bat, another son ; while Sardar and Naubat the remaining 
sons were taken away and for a time detained, as hostages 
for their brothei’’s good behavionr. The succession of Ikram 
finally confirmed the title of his family to the zamindari 
or, as it may now he called, the taluqa of Azamgarh. Ikram 
left no heirs and w^as succeeded by Iradat, son of Muhabbat ; 
but the real ruler all along had been Muhabbat and after Ikram’s 
death he continued to rule in his son’s name. In his time the 
prosperity of the Eajas of Azamgarh was at its greatest. The 
capital Azamgarh was surrounded by a large mud embankment, 
wdiich enclosed a circle of country seven or eight miles in diameter. 
The remains of the mound are still to he seen here and there. 
TJianas or outposts, protected by small mud forts, were established 
in the different parganas and occupied by the Eaja’s officials and 
police. The most eastern of these forts was Madhnban in pargana 
Natthupur''and the most w^estern was at Gohnarpur in pargana 
Atraulia. The district was subdivided into zilas containing a 

O 

number of tJianas ; and over each zila a tlianadar was appointed, 
who collected the revenue from the village zamindars and remit- 
ted it to Azamgarh. "Within the district the Eaja’s chief opponents 
seem to have been the Palwar Eajputs. But a line of forts was 
thrown up across the Palwar country from Naoli on the south to 
Gohnarpur on the north and these were held by a redoubtable 
lieutenant called Nila Upadhya. His name still lives in the 
recollection of the people of the Palwari and some of his mighty 
deeds are still celebrated in song. The period of Muhabbat Khan’s 
subordinate rule however was not entirely peaceful. He always 
avoided the payment of revenue as far as possible, and in 1703 his 
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lieutenant, Nila Upadhya, attacked and slew near the hot at 
Tilsaras in pargana Kauria some troops who had been sent under an 
officer named Mirza Shekha to demand revenue from the Raja. 
It is notknowmhow the matter was settled, but no ill consequences 
appear to have resulted. Soon after the death of Aurangzeb again 
in 1707 the Rajputs of Bhojpnr in Bihar became very turbulent, 
and one of their chiefs by name Kunwar Dhir Singh seems to 
have taken possession of a large tract of country which extended 
along both banks of the Ghagra a long way to the west of Bihar, 
including the northern parts of Sagri, Ghosi and Ohakesar 
in Azamgarh. Muhabbat seem to have been unable to dislodge 
him ; and the ruins of a masonry house and hay^aclari, which were 
erected by Dhir Singh, are still to be seen near Lalghat in 
tappa Chencliul. His name is familiar to the people in that 
portion of the district and stories are still current of the cruelties 
he used to perpetrate in order to extort the revenue. But in 
1714 or 1715 A.D., Sarbuland Khan, nazim of Allahabad, was 
sent into Bihar to suppress Dhir Singh’s rebellion. Organizing 
a large force, which was joined by a contingent from Azamgarh 
headed by Muhabbat Khan, Sarbuland Khan drove Dhir 'Singh 
back to one of his forts near Padrauna in Gorakhpur where he 
was slain ; and Muhabbat’s authority was restored in the northern ’ 
parganas. From the time of Farrukhsiyar’s accession in 1713 
A.D., the imposing fabric of the Mughal empire began to fall 
asunder. The central power at Dehli rapidly withered and 
decayed ; and as the control relaxed the provincial governors 
usurped more and more the attributes of sovereignty and raised 
themselves to a position of independence. To this period of 
disintegration can he traced the origin of nearly all the great 
Muhammadan principalities which the British found c existing 
when they first interfered in the affairs of Hindustan ; but the 
only one of these which concerns this district is that of Oiidh, 
which originated with"Saadat Khan Burhan-ul-Mulk appointed 
subahdar of Oudh in 1732 A.D. Some time previous to the year 
1730 the emperor Muhammad Shah bestowed 'the four sarkan 
of Jaunpur, Benares, Chunar and Ghazipur on a nobleman named 
Nawab Mir Murtaza Khan, Muhabbat Khan ostentatiously refused 
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paymeni to tbe jagirdar, and on one occasion, when the latter had 
come to Azamgarh in person to demand it, allowed him ignomini- 
oiisly to depart empty handed. Murtaza Khan’s jagir w^as soon 
after transferred to SaadatKhan on the condition that the latter 
should pay seven lakhs annually to Murtaza Khan ; and Saadat 
Khan was not prepared to put up with such recusancy. He visited 
Jaunpur and resolved to punish Muhabbat Khan. The latter 
attempted to appease Burhan-ul-mulk and made large offers of 
money ; but the Nawab intent on making an example of him 
refused all offers and occupied Azamgarh. Muhabbat at first fled 
across the Ghagra into Gorakhpur ; but he eventually returned and 
submitted himself to the governox*. Be was put into confinement 
and sent to Gorakhpur as a hostage for his son’s conduct, the latter 
being reinstated in the taluga. Muhabbat Khan died in confinement 
at Gorakhpur. Neither during the rule of Muhabbat nor during 
that of Iradat, otherwise known as Akbar Shah, was the district 
exposed to the warfare and disorder that were desolating other 
parts of Hindustan ; and it was not until the year 1750-51 that the 
Rajas of Azamgarh were drawn into the vortex of the intrigues 
and political struggles of the time. Saadat Khan had been suc- 
ceeded in the governorship of Oudh by Safdar Jang in 1737, 
The latter became Wazir of the empire in 1748 and engaged in 
far reaching intrigues for the overthrow of the Bangash 
Afghans of Farrukhabad and of the Rohillas. In 1750 he was 
temporarily defeated by the Afghans under Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
who forthwith attempted to gain possession of Oudh and its dependen- 
cies. Ahmad Khan had married a daughter of Sher Zaman Khan, 
a Dilazak Pathan who was settledin Jaunpur, and while engaged 
in the siege of Allahabad in 1750, appointed Sahib Zaman Khan, 
his wife’s cousin, to be his viceroy in Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Mahul, 
Akbarpur and other places. At this time Raja Balwant Singh 
of Benares was in possession of Jaunpur, nominally in subjection 
to Safdar Jang. Sahib Zaman Khan was ordered to eject Balwant 
Singh and was joined both by Akbar Shah, Raja of Azamgarh, 
and by Shamsher Jahan, zamindar of Mahul. An advance was 
made on Jaunpur by the united foi'ces, and the fort was captured 
after only six hours’ fighting. Sahib Zaman however did not feel 
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himself strong enougli to operate further against Balwant Singh and 
after settling matters Ly negotiation, retired to Nizamabad, where 
lie nxed ills headquarters and remained for sometime. Meanwhile 
Safdar Jang Lad collected an army and advanced to Farrukhabad; 
Ahmad Khan found himself forced to raise the siege of Allahabad; 
and Balwant Singh at once took the opportunity to return to 
Jaunpur and demand the restoration of the territory of Jaunpur, 
Affairs were arranged with Balwant Singh by a compromise ; but 
Sahib Zaman not feeling himself secure in Azamgarh fled beyond 
the‘ Ghagra and the district once more reverted to the Kawab 
Wazir. Nothing appears to have come of Akbar Shah’s connec- 
tion wiih Sahib Zaman, and this action must have been overlooked 
by Safdar Jang ; for Akbar Shah remained in possession till 
1756 when lie resigned the taliiga to his son Jahan Shah. Muhab- 
hat Kliau had four sons, Iradat, Sufi Bahadur, Jahangir and 
Husain. The second and fourth had no issue, but Jahangir had 
two sons, Azam and Jahanyar. Not long after Iradat’s death 
Azam began to assert his superior right to the taliiga over Jahan, 
who was an illegitimate son of Iradat. The dispute was at firstsettled 
by a division of the taliiga^ but eventually Jahan drove out Azam 
who took refuge in Jaunpur. Jahan Shah then fell into arrears with 
his revenue, and in 1761 A.D. Mu’azzam Khan, sazawaU was 
sent by the Wazir *to collect it from him. A meeting took place 
between the Raja .and the sazawal near Nizamabad, and a quarrel 
arose in which both were killed. Confusion ensued at Azamgarh 
and Beni Bahadur the Wazir’s minister had to pay a visit in 
person to settle it. The result of this visit was, not the confirmation 
of Azam in the taliiga^ but its transfer to Fazl Ali governor of 
Ghazipur. Fazl *Ali held it for three years only. His rule was 
a most oppressive one ; and partly on account of the complaints 
made by the malgxizars ’ and partly through the intrigues of Bal- 
want Singh, Beni Bahadur returned in 1764 and ejected Fazl Ali. 
Arrangements for the collection of the revenue \vere then made 
with local farmers, Didar Jahan of Mahul, Mir Abdullah of Sarai 
Mir, Mir Fazl Ali of Muhammadabad, Mittarsen Brahman and 
Turab Iraqi. Safdar Jang died in 1757, and in 1764. his successor 
Shuja-u d-d aula was defeated by the British at Buxar. The result 
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of the defeat was the cession of the Benares province to the com- 
pany and temporary confusion in the rest of the Nawab’s dominions, 
during which Azam Khan was able to establish his authority in 
the district, as well as gain favour with the Wazir by forwarding 
to Lucknow, some of the property lost in the retreat from Buxar. 
He was accordingly perrnitted to hold the talnqa till his death in 
1771 A.D. On the death of Azam, Ilich Khan the Nawab’s 
minister visited Azamgarlu Neither Jahan nor Azam had left 
any issue ; and Jahanyai*, Azam’s brother, neither cared nor was 
fit to be made Raja. The taluqa was therefore consigned to the 
care of a cIiaJdada7\ and beCcime known as the cJialda of 
Azamgarh ; and so it remained till the year 1801. By article I 
of the treaty concluded between the Nawab Saadat Ali Khan and 
the Governor-General on November 10th, 1801,^' much territory was 
ceded to the East India Company in payment of the arrears due to 
the Company, and in the ceded territory were included cliakla 
Azamgarh, pargana Mau Nathbhanjan and taluqa Mahul, which 
were estimated to yield a revenue of Rs. 8,64,002. The various 
measures taken to reduce the District to order and the administra- 
tive changes that from time to time introduced have been detailed 
elsewhere, so that from this time there is no history to record till 
the Mutiny. 

The military garrison at Azamgarh in May 1857 consisted of 
the 17th Native Infantry, some five hundred strong. They were 
brigaded with the 19th and 34th Regiments at Lucknow ; and 
they were under grave suspicion of disloyalty as they wore 
known to have entertained men of the disbanded 19th Regiment 
in their lines. To meet any outbreak the collector’s court-house 
was fortified, the verandahs being closed up with loop-holed 
walls, the parapets crowned with sand bags, and the entrance gate 
commanded by two small guns, covered by a trench, in the charge 
of native gunners and selected men of the 17th Infantry as a 
gun guard. Nothing occurred till the 1st June, when the regi- 
ment held a seditious meeting, while on the following day an 
attempt was made to tamper with some of the 13th Irregulars, 
who had come with Lieutenant Palliser to escort the spare trea- 
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* Aitcheson’s Treaties, Tol. II, p. 61, 
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sure o£ Gorakhpur and Azamgarli into Benares. On June 3rd 
a company o£ the 17th lufantry and some eighty troopers o£ the 
12th and 13th Irregulars reached Azamgarh £rom Gorakhpur 
with five lakhs o£ rupees in their charge. This was the signal for 
considerable disturbance among the men o£ the 17th Infantry 
stationed at Azamgarh, who rose in a body and openly declared 
that the treasure should never leave the station. Nothing how- 
ever came of their declarations, for by mingled promises and threats 
the same guard that had escorted the treasure to Azamgarh was 
induced to proceed with it and two lakhs from Azamgarh in addi- 
tion the same night to Benares ; and the excitement died down for 
the time. Only three hours after the treasure had left however, 
a musket shot pealed out in the silence of the descending night 
about 8 P.m., and the sepoys instantly armed themselves, shot 
down Quarter-master Sergeant Lewis, told their officers to fly to 
Ghazipur, and hurried down to the city. The magistrate, Mr. 
Horne, and the joint-magistrate, Mr. Simson, who were in the 
sepoy lines, seeing that all was lost, galloped back to the civil 
station, leaving orders with the kotwal to do what he could to 
check the advance of the sepoys through the city. But the hotwal 
could do nothing ; and the jail guard having released all the 
prisoners at once joined the rebels. Meanwhile the treasury gun 
guard had mutinied. Lieutenant Hutchinson was shot while 
trying to harangue his men, and all the other Europeans, both ladies 
and gentlemen, escaped to the roof of the cutcherry. The sepoys 
however caring less for murder than for plunder suddenly took 
the guns and made off towards Benares after the treasure; while the 
fugitives took advantage of their absence to fly to Ghazipur. They 
reached Ghazipur in safety about the same time as the mutineers 
who after capturing the treasure and returning with it to the station, 
left Azamgarh for Fyzabad. 

On June 16th Mr. Dunne, one of the Azamgarh fugitives, re- 
solved to return to the district and rescue those who saved by 
the sepoys’ hasty flight were living under the protection of friend- 
ly landholders. He was accompanied by Mr. Venables and some 
troopers given him by the magistrate of Ghazipur and accomplished 
his march without opposition, reaching Azamgarh on June 20ih* 
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At Azamgarli he found a small party of the IStli Irregulars, who 
seem not to have resolved on their line of action, but soon left the 
place. The fugitive Europeans hastened out of their places of 
concealment ; and the whole party with the exception of Messrs. 
Venables, Dunne, Legge and Dodsworth, who remained behind, start- 
ed for Ghazipur on June 20th. Mr. Venables was at once invested 
by the commissioner with full magisterial powers; and a number 
of the district officials formed a committee of public safety. No 
trouble arose in the administration of the eastern parganas ; hut 
the Palwar Rajputs of the west had taken advantage of the out- 
break at Azaingarh to indulge in every form of plunder, and Mr. 
Venables soon found that it would be necessary to measure swords 
with them. On June 26th Muzaffar Jahan seized and proclaimed 
himself Raja of Mahul, and Lieutenant Havelock who had come from 
Ghazipur with some men of the 65th Native Infantry and some troop- 
ers moved out against the Pal wars. Little however was achieved in 
the course of three days’ fighting ; and on June 30bh a larger force 
was taken by Mr. Venables to attack Mubabbatpur, a village a few 
miles out of the city which had been conspicuous for marauding. 
Practically no resistance was encountered and several noted bad 
characters were carried off and imprisoned in the hotioalL About 
July'12th Mr. Venables found it necessary to advance with all his 
force, which now comprised about 300 men of the 65th Native In- 
fantry, and attack the Pal wars at Koelsa. His attempt- was un- 
successful : his men became disorganised and were driven back 
and a hasty retreat was beaten to Azamgarh. Emboldened by 
their success the Pal wars now commenced to march on the city 
themselves ; but they moved so slowly that on July 18 th, when 
Mr. Venables went out to meet them, they were still two miles 
from it. The larger portion of the 65th Regiment had meanwhile 
returned to Ghazipur, but on the 18th Mr. Venables was rein- 
forced by the civil authorities who returned from Ghazipur with 
ten officers marching to join the Gurkha force at Gorakhpur, 25 
troopers of the 12th Irregulars, and a body of 350 half-disciplin- 
ed men raised by Captain Catania. Leaving Mr. Simson, the 
joint magistrate, with Captain Catania’s levies to protect the 
court-chouse and breastworks which he had thrown up to command 
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the roads leading to the city, and having posted some 800 
matchlockmeu under native officers in different parts of the town 
to protect it, Mr. Venables advanced to meet the Pal wars. He 
found the enemy strongly posted in groves, their front protected 
by high crops. This prevented the cavalry from operating 
against them with success, and, after an hour’s fusilade on both 
sides, the enemy made a flanking movement on the right which 
compelled Mr. Venables to retreat. This retreat, owing to the indis- 
ciplined nature of the troops under Mr. Venables’ command, soon 
became a rout, and had the enemy pushed their success to the ut- 
most the consequences would have been most serious. As it was 
a running fight ensued all through the city in which the match- 
lockmen played a conspicuous part, and Mr. Venables’ force reach- 
ed the court-house without loss. The enemy suffered severely in 
the street fighting; but in spite of their losses pressed on the re- 
treating force. It was only after three hours hard fighting be- 
hind the breastworks and a brilliant charge by the cavalry that the 
enemy thought of retiring^ 

The intentions of the enemy however were wholly unknown 
to the besieged : the position of the court-house was extremely in-» 
secure, and the question of a retreat to Grhazipur was discussed in 
a council of war. It was agreed ultimately that, until morning 
dawned, no definite decision could be taken ; and morning brought 
with it the welcome news that the rebels were far away. This news 
was exceedingly opportune. The besieged forcehad no provisions ; 
the whole country was up; and the sepoys, who had shewn no 
stomach for the fight, positively declared that they would no 
longer fight without being fed. And indeed had the Pal wars 
held their ground, it would have been difficult for Mr. Venables to 
have retreated at all. The flight of the enemy however and the 
distribution of some opportunely discovered grain raised the 
spirits of the whole force. Daring the next ten days little was 
done. The eastern portion of the district obeyed the orders issued, 
passively as before ; and the western portion remained in open re- 
bellion. Two regiments of Gurkhas, who were to be sent to 
Azamgarh, were expected to reach Gorakhpur on July 27th, and 
all parties were content to wait and see what happened, On the 
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28l1i July however two messengers arrived in hot haste with the 
news that the 12th Irregulars had mutinied at Sigauli in the 
Champaran district. Now the troopers at Azamgarli belonged 
to this regiment; and as there could be no doubt that they would 
follow the example ot their fellows, it was decided to retire on 
Ghazipiir with all speed. The next morning a letter also arrived 
bringing intelligence of the mutiny at Dinapur ; an immediate 
departure wms ordered and the district w^as formally and comple- 
tely entrusted to the Raja of Azamgarli. But the news that the 
city was again to be left to the mercy of any villains who might 
choose to plunder it caused the deepest consternation among the 
inhabitants, and when the march began the troops were accom- 
pained by a loiigline o£ carts in which the flying citizens were 
carrying away their most valued possessions. Arrived at Chiriakot 
where they intended to halt a while, the Europeans with the 
sepoys entered the imhka sarai^ barred the gate, and placed the 
loaded gun in front, leaving the sowars outside. They resumed 
their march at 1 P.M. wdieii they found but thirty of the sowars 
present, the rest having deserted. After a short distance had 
been accomplished, the party was met by a postman from Ghazi- 
pur, bringing a large number of letters for the sepoys and others. 
These letters w’ere inconsiderately distributed to the men at once; 
and it was soon perceived that the distribution had been a grave 
mistake. It had long been known that the regiment to w^hich the 
sepoys of Mr, Venables’ party belonged had determined to be 
guided by the events at Dinapur; hut up to this moment no trust- 
worthy-information had been forthcoming and their demeanour 
had been as respectful as of old. The letters now received 
brought them the news of the mutiny at Dinapur, and theirmanner 
instantly changed; they openly boasted that they would mujfciny 
as soon as they reached Ghazipur. The march however was 
accomplished without further trouble, and at headquarters better 
counsels prevailed. 

Hardly had the troops left the station than their lines were 
jdundered, and confusion prevailed through the city. The most 
prominent members of the committee of public safety — the mzir 
and saruhtadar—ldi for Ghazipur soon after the European officers 
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quitted Azamgarh, and all the police, save those at Mahammad- 
abad, left their posts. The Siganli mutineers made a hurried 
march through the district, and as soon as they left it the Palwars 
under one Pirthipal Singh, came down in force to the city. Here 
they levied a contribution of Rs. 10,000 and remained from the 
9th until the 25th August, when the arrival of the Gurkha force 
under Colonel Wroughton caused them to seek safety in flight. 
The Gurkhas marched into the city on August 26ih and occupied 
it ; and on September 3rd the judge and magistrate together with 
Messrs. Venables and Legge came to Azamgarh. The southern 
and eastern portions of the district now speedily settled down, 
and the Gurkhas left Azamgarh for Jaunpur on September 7th ; 
but in the northern and western subdivisions anarchy was still 
the order of the day and demanded active measures to suppress it. 
Muzaffar Khan, though quiet, was still in possession of Mahul j 
but the Palwars of Atraulia had no interition of patiently awaiting 
attack and after hovering in the neighbourhood of Azamgarh for 
some days their leader Beni Madho announced his encampment 
with a large force at Mundari, only nine miles from the city, on 
September 15th by firing a salute. This insolence did not long 
go unpunished; for on September 18th a force of 1,200 Gurkhas 
under Captain Boileau was despatched from Jaunpur and on 
September 20th Mr. Venables with the aid of these troops surpris- 
ed and routed the rebels, killing about three hundred of them and 
capturing three guns. Beni Madho took refuge in his fort at 
Atraulia ; but hearing a few days later that the Gurkhas were 
again advancing fled precipitately to Oudh, leaving his strong- 
hold to be occupied by the native officials whom he had taken 
there before as prisoners. On September 27th Wroughton him- 
self proceeded with a strong force to Mubarakpur, the stronghold 
of Iradat Jahan, who had proclaimed himself naih nazim of 
Jaunpur, took him prisoner and hanged him after trial. 
Mr. Bird, joint magistrate of Gorakhpur, * next led a force 
towards Mahul, burned the forts of Shamsabad and Baramad- 
pur, the strongholds of Muzaffar Khan and Pirthipal Singh 
respectively on his way, and finding Mahul itself evacuated 
reinstated the police. This expedition restored, nominally at 
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least, the sovereignty o£ the British Government over the whole 
district. 

It was not long however before the sovereignty was disturb- 
ed. The Palwars were only half subdued. Mr. Pollock, who 
was then officiating as magistrate, made overtures to them to 
induce them to settle down ; and while they were still hesitating 
as to what coarse of action they should pursue, the district was 
threatened by a serious invasion from the north. In October 
the Gorakhpur rebels collected in great force at Barhaj near the 
Ghagra, and news was brought that they were contemplating a 
descent on Azaingarh. Mr. Pollock hurried northwards with 
all his forces, attacked them, drove them from a strong position 
on the northern bank of the Ghagra and even succeeded in cut- 
ting off the flotilla of boats that had been collected by them for 
the passage of the river. This action secured the district from 
all immediate danger in this quarter and Mr. Pollock satisfied 
with his success returned to Azamgarh after charging the leading 
landholders with the protection of Dohrighat. At Azamgarh Mr. 
Pollock learned that the hesitation of the Palwars to come in and 
submit to authority was chiefly caused by a doubt of the recep- 
tion they would obtain ; and he accordingly determined on a tour 
through their country. Marching with a force sufficient to crush 
any attempt at resistance he passed through the Kajput country, 
punishing the rebels on the way and destroying their chief 
strongholds ; and then at Koelsa met the Palwar chiefs in a 
friendly conference. His policy of conciliation was conspicuously 
successful, for neither when Azamgarh was again overrun by 
rebels in November nor when Kunwar Singh besieged Azamgarh 
in April 1858 did a single Palwar raise a hand to aid them. 
Only once more during the year 1857 was the district seriously 
disturbed. Early in November a miscellaneous band of rebels 
from Oudh collected in great force and occupied the fort of At- 
raulia. A call for help was immediately sent to Jaunpur, which 
Colonel Longden had reached only on November 1st, and a strong 
force was at once despatched to cope with the outbreak. 
The attack on the rebel stronghold was not delivered until No- 
vember 9th, when the enemy evacuated the fort, removing their 
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•wounded but leaving behind three guns. Three days were spent 
in destroying the fortifications of the place, and Colonel Longden 
returned to Jaunpur. Azamgarh now remained quiet for the 
rest of the year ; for even the alarm caused by the threatening 
attitude of the rebels at the end of November did not cause the 
frontier police to quit their posts and the arrival of Colonel 
Longden again with a force in the last days of December 
removed all apprehension of attack from the direction of 
Oudh. 

For several months things now remained comparatively 
quiet ; but in March 1858 the conditions of affairs underwent a 
complete change. The bulk of the British forces was then con- 
centrated at Lucknow and the eastern districts were almost de- 
nuded of troops. The opportunity was at once seized by Kunwar 
Singh, who since his expulsion from Jagdispuv by Vincent Eyre 
had hung about the districts of western Bihar with a small force, 
to make a diversion in eastern Oudh. Combining with the number- 
less rebels still at large in that part of the country, he intended to 
make a dash on Azamgarh and if successful there to avenge the 
storming of Jagdispur by an assault on Allahabad or Benares. The 
time was singularly favourable for the attempt. Eoecroft, who had 
been operating in Gorakhpur, took up his position at Amorha in 
the Gorakhpur (now Basti) district, nine miles east of Fyzabad, 
on March 4th opposite a rebel force of some 14,000 men, who 
were entrenched at Belwa. Here he was attacked on March 5th 
by the rebels whom he signally defeated ; but the enemy’s po- 
sition was too strong to assault and it was not until the 17th 
April that he was able to again attack them. This body of rebels 
had, like Kunwar Singh, designs on Azamgarh ; and though their 
plans had been for the time being baffled by their defeat at Belwa 
on March 5th, Eoecroft’s inability to follow up his victory had 
incited them to pursue their original design by other means. Still 
holding the camp at Belwa, they detached a considerable force to 
the south east, and this force during its march attracted to itself 
many detachments of escaped rebels. With these troops Kunwar 
,Singh succeeded in effecting a junction at Atraulia on the 17th 
or 18th ‘March. 
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The Azaingarh district was at this time guarded by a small Siege of 
British force consisting of 286 men o£ the 37th Regiment, sixty 
men of the 4th Madras Cayalry, and two light; guns under the 
command of Colonel Milman of the 37th. At the time when 
K unwar Singh and his allies took up their position at Atraulia, 

Milman was encamped at Koelsa. On March 21st Miiinaii re- 
ceived intelligence of the proximity of the rebels from Mr. Dacres, 
magistrate of Azamgarh. He at once broke up his camp, march- 
ed all night, and at daybreak on the 22nd came upon the advanc- 
ed guard of the enemy’s force posted in some mango groves 
outside the fort of Atraulia. These he attacked without allow- 
ing them to recover from their surprise and defeated ; but 
having dispersed them he resolved before advancing further 
to rest his troops. He accordingly halted . in the mango 
groves whence he had expelled the rebels and his men prepared 
their breakfast ; but while they were still making their prepara- 
tions, the main body of the enemy advanced to the attacL Mil- 
man, nothing daunted, galloped forward with his skirmishes as 
soon as he received the news that the enemy were at hand ; but 
it was only to find them strongly posted in overwhelming strength 
in fields of sugarcane and topes of trees. Thinking that their 
progress might be checked by a daring attack, he ordered his 
main body to advance, but it was hopelessly outflanked by the 
superior numbers of the enemy and was slowly forced back to 
Koelsa. Meanwhile rumours of the enemy’s advance had reached 
the camp at Koelsa ; a panic had seized the camp followers, most 
of whom had decamped with their bullocks, and there was no 
food to be found there. Milman accordingly continued his retreat 
to Azamgarh, which he reached the same day, and threw up hasty 
entrenchments round the jail to defend himself, till succour should 
arrive from Benares, Allahabad or Lucknow. Two days later 
the rebels occupied the town and surrounded the , jail. Kun- 
war Singh' however did not care to risk an assault, and, having 
invested the place he trusted to the effects of famine and an 
unremitting fire to reduce it. 

■ A despatch sent to Benares reached that station on March The march , 
24th. Forty-six men of the Madras Rifles were instantly des- 
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patched to Azamgarh. On the following day 150 men of the 
37th Eegiment from Ghazipnr and two days later 130 men o£ 
the same regiment reached Azamgarh and effected a junction 
with Milman’s force inside the entrenchments before it had been 
attacked by the rebels. Colonel Dawes of the 37th then assumed 
command of the whole force. On the 27th March he attempted 
a sortie with 200 Europeans, two guns, and the sixty Madras 
troopers ; though successful at first, he was repulsed with the 
loss of one ojSScer and eleven men killed and wounded. The 
express despatched to Allahabad reached that place on the 27tb, 
when Lord Canning was there. The news of Milman’s defeat 
caused grave anxiety, as the consequences with a man of the 
stamp of Kunwar Singh acting on the offensive were likely to be 
most serious. Just then the headquarters and right wing of the 
13th Light Infantry happened to be at Allahabad under the com- 
mand of Colonel Lord Mark Kerr, an officer of great courage and 
ability who had seen service in the Crimea. Lord Canning sent 
for Lord Mark and explained to him the position of affairs. That 
same evening Lord Mark set off for Benares with the wing of 
his regiment, 391 strong. He reached Benares on March 31st, 
picked up there a troop, 55 men and two officers, of the Queen^s 
Bays, 17 gunners and one officer with two 6-pounder guns and 
two 5J inch mortars, and started for Azamgarh on April 2nd, 
Marching with all speed Lord Mark Kerr reached Sarsena, eight 
miles from Azamgarh, on the evening of April 5th, and halted. 
On the morning of the 6th he set out again, but after a march of 
two hours he discovered that crowds of armed men were lying in 
ambush in a number of banked ditches on either side of the road, 
waiting to intercept him. He halted and waited for his train of 
camels and carts to come up, and as soon as they arrived he des- 
patched a company of the 13th to clear the ditches. This was 
successfully carried out ) but no sooner had it been done than a 
heavy fire was opened from a number of buildings and mango 
groves which constituted the enemy’s right. The guns were 
brought up and shrapnel was thrown among the enemy, hut 
the latter were so numerous that they were able to spread out all 
round the British forces : they even succeeded in approaching 
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close enough to the baggage train to set fire to some of the carts. 

The situation now became very critical. The fight had lasted an 
hour, no impression had been made on the fighting line of the 
enemy, and their reserves could be seen forming up to advance. 

The 6-pounder guns meanwhile had been shelling the main 
building upon the enemy’s right, but they made little effect 
on the walls, and it was a long time before a breach was 
effected. A storming party of some 30 or 40 men advanc- 
ed to this only to find that it was not quite practicable ; 
and even after they had enlarged it, they discovered that there 
was an inner wall as yet untouched. Fire was then set to the roof 
and wooden portions of the building, which forced the enemy 
to evacuate it ; and as they retreated their discomfiture was com- 
pleted by a charge of the Bays. While however the enemy had 
been thus forced from their position in front, they had managed 
to complete the circle and attack Lord Mark’s rear. The way 
to Azamgarh lay open, but the difificulty remained how to beat 
off the enemy at the back. Ultimately Lord Mark decided to leave 
Major Tyler of the 13th to defend the baggage, and push on himself 
to Azamgarh and return with any loyal sepoys he might find there 
to rescue his carts, which had been abandoned by their drivers. 

He accordingly moved forward along the Azamgarh road, and 
this movement produced even a greater effect than he had antici- 
pated. The enemy’s left wing, frightened by his forward move- 
ment, beat a hasty retreat; the cart drivers reappeared from wher- 
ever they had hidden themselves ; and very soon after Major Tyler 
found himself able to follow his chief. The stone bridge across 
the river near the town was reached at 11 o’clock and was found 
to have been rendered impassable by the rebels, who, though they 
did not attempt to hold it, maintained a heavy fire upon it. It 
was repaired under fire ; and as soon as it had been rendered ser- 
viceable, Lord Mark sent. for the Madras Eifles from the belea- 
guered garrison and despatched them to aid in escorting the carts 
and elephants. The united forces of Colonel Dawes and Lord 
Mark Kerr now took up their position within the entrenchments. 

The express despatched by Milman to Lucknow reached Sir The relief. 
Colin Campbell on March 28th. No time was lost in sending a 
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force to his relief, and on the 29i;h Sir E. Lugard was despatched 
with a brigade of infantry, 700 Siiih sabres and 18 pieces of 
artillery, along the direct road to Azamgarh, taking Atraiilia en 
route. Pushing on as rapidly as possible, Lugard reached Saltanpur 
on April 5tb, intending to cross the Guinti there and march 
straight to Azamgarh. But when he arrived there he found that the 
bridge had been destroyed and that there were no boats; he accord- 
ingly resolved to march first to Jaunpur, which was being threatened 
by a rebel force under Grhalain Husain. He fought a smart action 
•with this force at Tigra, crossed the river and inarched the next day 
toDidarganj, detaching three companies of the 37th Regiment to 
relieve the -Gurkhas at Jaunpur and then pushed on for Azam- 
garh. Meanwhile Colonel Dawes who commanded at Azamgarh 
had been restrained from making any offensive movement by the 
express orders of Sir Colin Campbell; Kunwar Singh still occupied 
the town, and was the threatening the entrenchment. On the 
approach of Lugard on April 15th Kunwar Singh drew up his 
forces along the banks of the river Tons, resolved to dispute its 
passage ; but he knew very well that his force would be unable to 
hold it against Lugard and his real plan was that, while the pass- 
age of the Tons should be held as long as possible, the main body 
of his forces should march with all speed to the Ganges, cross it 
and endeavour to reach their native jangles at Jagdispur. Lugard 
attacked the rebels with great vigour, but it w^s not till the enemy 
had offered a long and stubborn resistance which ensured the 
safety of their comrades that they fell back. Lugard then cross- 
ed the Tons and occupied the city. It was in the action at the 
bridge over the Tons that Mr. Venables received the wound that 
cost him his life. 

A force consisting of half a troop of horse artillery, the military 
train and two squadrons of the 3rd Sikh Cavalry were at once sent in 
pursuit of Kunwar Singh ;but it was nottill they had galloped twelve 
miles that they came up with the retreating enemy. The latter 
stubbornly held their own, turned round to face their pursuers, and 
ultimately conducted their retirement in safety beyond Natthupur, 
where the British halted and sent back for reinforcements. Bri- 
gadier Douglas was sent to their help [and reached Natthupur on 
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April 16th. Kun-war Singh meanwhile halted at Naghai, about four- 
teen miles from Natthupnr, where he was attacked on the 17th by 
Douglas and forced to fall back slowly. The pursuit was taken 
up again the following day as far as Nagra 18 miles distant, 
but no general action took place. Kunwar Singh then marched to 
Sikandarpur, crossed the Ghagra by a ford and pushed on to Mano- 
har in Ghazipur, where Douglas defeated him with severe loss. 
Next, outfitting Colonel Oumberlege who was waiting to pounce 
on him at Ballia, Kunwar Singh effected his passage of the 
Ganges at Sheopur before the pursuing British force appeared on 
the scene and made his way to Jagdispur. But the scene 
of operations had now been far removed from the district of 
Azamgarh. It only remains to say that either in the action at 
Manohar or during the crossing of the Ganges, when the gunboat 
Megna appeared on the scene, Kunwar Singh received a wound 
from the shock of which he soon after died. 

Little remains to be told concerning the restoration of order in 
the district. For some time it remained much disturbed. It was 
seriously threatened from time to time by Oudh rebels ; it was con- 
tinually traversed by parties of sepoys fl 5 dng from Oudh to their 
other rallying points in Shahabad ; and on the north it was flanked by 
Gorakhpur which at the time had been hardly at all subdued. On two 
occasions the rebel Pargan Singh successfully attacked the tliana 
at Maharajganj; and it was only after a hard fight that he was com- 
pelled to retire from before the tahsil at Koelsa. Matters became 
even worse a little later when the sepoys, driven from their refuge 
in the jungles of Jagdispur, were flying back to their old haunts in 
Oudh. Maharajganj was once more plundered, and the tahsili 
at Koelsa was again attacked, while a thanadar was murdered at 
Bharauli. Except however for the damage and disturbance caused 
by these flying bands of rebels, Azamgarh remained tolerably quiet, 
■while the state of affairs was very much worse in Ghazipur and 
Ballia, A rebel force besieged a small party which had been left 
at Bairia in the latter district ; and as soon as a body of Sikhs who 
had been stationed at Nagra advanced to its relief, Pargan Singh, 
vrho had been hovering about on the north bank of the Ghagra, 
marched into the district, and the tahsil at Koelsa had to be again 
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abandoned. A week later a party of these rebels marched to Isagra 
and threatened the peace of Grhazipnr ; but finding themselves 
powerless doubled back to Ghosi and thence fled to Gorakhpur* 
From this time the district was not troubled. The northern frontier, 
though constantly threatened, was never actually crossed and the 
advance of Colonel Kelly in the middle of October 1858 relieved 
the district even from the apprehension of danger. 

As in many districts so in Azamgarh did the great rebellion 
bring to light several instances of loyalty. First and foremost came 
All Bakhsh Khan and Munshi Saf dar Husain Khan, the former the 
nazir and the latter sarishtadar of the magistrate’s court, -who assist^ 
ed the Europeans in escaping from Azamgarh, encouraged the other 
officials to remain at their posts and did their utmost to uphold 
the authority of the British in the district. Ali Bakhsh Khan was 
granted the proprietary right in confiscated land paying a revenue 
of Es. 3,500 a year, received an honorary JcUlat to the value of 
Es. 2,000 together with a sanad reciting his eminent services; while 
Munshi Saf dar Husain Khan was rewarded with the grant of confis- 
cated land paying revenue to the extent of Es. 1,500 and a khilat 
of Es. 1,000. Next were the tahsildars Maulvi Ali Hasan and Mir 
Muhammad Taki. The former who was tahsildar of Nagratahsil 
received a grant of proprietary right in land paying a demand of 
Es. 2,500 and a khilat of Es. 1,500 together with a handsome sword, 
while Abdul Majid, munsif, who assisted him, received the pro- 
prietary right in land yielding Es. 750 in revenue. Mir Muhammad 
Taki was peshkar of Muhammadabad tahsil and took upon himself 
the duties of the tahsildar, when that officer quitted his post ; he re- 
ceived the proprietary right in confiscated land bearing a jama of 
Es. 1,000. A similar reward to that of Maulvi Ali Hasan was be- 
stowed on Mir Asghar Ali, tahsildar, who assisted the Europeans in 
getting conveyances for their escape to Ghazipur and subsequently 
rendered good service in the field against the Gorakhpur rebels. 
Smaller rewards were granted to Sheikh Mammu and Babu Nanak 
Bakhsh who helped the nazir and sarishtadar in preserving order in 
Azamgarh, while a khilat of Es. 500 and a sanad were conferred 
on Babu Salamat Shah, son of the Eaja of Azamgarh 
to whom the management of the district was entrusted 
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after the officials had left it. The Babus of Sidhari each received 
silver mounted swords for their help in recovering government and 
other property. Lastly Kewal Singh of Sagri received the 
proprietary right in land bearing a demand of Es. IjOOO for his servi- 
ces in saving the tahsili at Sagri from plunder and for the opposition 
he offered to Kunwar Singh* 

From the restoration of order to the present day the peace of Subsequent 
the district has been but once broken. In 1893 Azam- 
garh was troubled by the gauraksUni movement, which arose from a 
widespread conspiracy on the part of certain Hindus to prevent the 
slaughter of kine by Musalmans. Cow-protection societies flourished 
in the western districts of Bengal and some years previously to 1893 
they became established in the eastern districts of this province, 
where a vigorous propaganda was carried on. The movement was 
ostensibly directed towards the improvement and preservation of 
the breed of cattle, which it was alleged were decreasing in numbers 
and deteriorating in quality. The preachers sent forth by the 
societies inculcated the duty of treating cattle with kindness, „ 
and of pro\dding an asylum for sick and infirm animals. 

To this was afterw*ards added a corollary that no Hindu 
should sell cattle to persons who were likely to slaughter them, 
that if a Hindu found himself compelled to sell cattle in a fair he 
should inform a society that would purchase the animal and 
place it in an asylum. For the expenses of the societies and for the 
purchase of cattle voluntary contributions were made by many 
devout and well-meaning Hindus. At the beginning of 1893 the 
societies passed out of the form of voluntary associations and as- 
sumed the organization of a league. The principles of the organiz- 
ation were laid down at a great meeting at Lar in the Gorakhpur 
district on March 18th, and in the Azamgarh district the league 
was definitely organized at Azmatgarh on May 15th, The rules 
framed at these meetings were that compulsory contributions 
should be levied from all Hindus under penalty of exclusion from 
caste. Each household was directed to set apart at each meal one 
cTiutki (equal in weight and value to one pice) of food stuff for 
each member of the family. The eating of food without setting 
apart the clmtki was declared to be an offence equal to that of eat- 
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ing cow’s flesh ; and agents called sahJiasads were appointed for 
the collection of these contributions. Secondly, pounds were 
established to which cattle found trespassing were to he brought 
and in w^hich fines were levied for the benefit of the league. But 
even before the meeting of loth May cases had occurred which 
indicated the ine^dtable tendency of the agitation. In January a 
herd of cattle had been waylaid and taken away from a butcher 
near Kopaganj ; and similar cases vrere reported in April and May 
from Sonadih and Sikandarpnr. Next notices were issued enjoiur 
ing on Hindus the duty of not selling cattle to Musalmans ; and 
on May 19th a large meeting was held at Jahanaganj at which a 
demand was made that Musalmans should sacrifice no catfcle at the 
festival of the Bahr Id, and it was threatened that if any attempt 
was made to sacrifice at the Id the Hindus would rescue the catile. 
The disturbances culminated at Man on June 25th. On that day 
a mob of about 2,000 men from Ballia and Grhazipur advanced to 
attack the town of Man in pursuance of their intention to prevent 
any sacrifice ; but they were dispersed after they had come to 
blows with the Musalman residents of Man by Mr. Grarstin, the 
superintendent of police, who was compelled to fire with buckshot 
on them. This was the most serious affray that occurred. A 
number of riots took place at various places in the district ; but a 
reconciliation was brought about between the two classes of the 
population by means of conciliation committees. No actual mili- 
tary operations proved necessary, but to owing the alarm spread 
abroad among the people a company of native infantry and a troop 
of cavalry were sent to restore confidence. The worst affected 
portion of the district was the tahsil of Muhammadabad, but tahsils 
vSagri and Grhosi and a portion of Nizamabad were* implicated in 
the movement and, as a punishment for the disturbances, a large 
force of punitive police Was quartered in tappas Athaisi, Phariha 
andHarbanspur of Nizamabad, inpargana Bela-Daulatabad of Deo- 
gaon, and in all tappas of the Muhammadabad, Sagri and Ghosi 
tahsils. Soon afterwards matters settled down quietly once more* 
No other events worthy of record have taken place in 
the district except administrative or fiscal changes and these 
having been already set forth in the preceding chapters. 
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AHRAOLAj Pargana Atbaulia, TaKsil MahuI/. 

Ahraula is a small village lying in the south o£ pargana Atranlia, 
close to the Fyzabad border, in 26^ 10' N, and 82^ 56' E. It is 
intrinsically a place o£ no importance, but derives such importance 
as it has from the fact that it is the headquarters of the tahsil of 
Mahul which is also known as Ahraula, The population in 1901 only 
numbered 118 souls, all except one of whom were Hindus, and has 
remained practically stationary during the last twenty years 
preceding the census of 190 1. The predominant Hindu caste is that 
of Pal war Rajputs. Besides the tahsil, Ahraula contains a police 
station, post-ofSce, upper primary school and cattle-pound. 
Market is held in the place every Monday and Friday, and in 
Kuar (September-October) the Ram Lila fair is celebrated and 
attended by a large number of people. The place is 21 miles 
distant from Azamgarh and is connected with Mahul, Phulpur, 
Atraulia, Koelsa and Oaptainganj by unmetalled roads. 

AHRAULA TaJislh vide Mahul. 

ATRAITH, Pargana Atraulia, Tahsil Mahul. 

This village lies in 26** 17' N. and 83** 4' E., in the extreme 
north of the pargana close to the Ohhoti Sarju. The village is a 
large one and in 1901 had a population of 2,051 persons, of whom 
1,824 were Hindus, 200 Muhammadans and 27 of other religions. 
Kurmis were the numerically strongest Hindu caste. It contains 
a primary school, and market is held twice a week on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays ; but otherwise it is a place of little importance. 
It is not connected by road with any place, but lies some two 
miles off the high-road from Azamgarh to Fyzabad at a distance 
of 30 miles from Azamgarh and 14 miles from the tahsil head- 
quarters at Ahraula. The Village Sanitation Act ( U. P. Act II 
of 1892 ) is in force. 

ATRAULIA, Pargana Atraulia, Tahsil Mahul. 

Atraulia is situated in the extreme north-western corner of the 
district, in 26** 20' N. and 82® 59' E., on the main road from 
Azamgarh to Fyzabad; It is distant 26 miles from Azamgarh 
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and 11 miles from Ahranla with ■which it is connected by an- 
other nnmetalled road. It is the chief town of the pargana to 
which it gives its name and was originally settled by one 
Bujhawan Singh, a Palwar Rajpnt of the village of Nariaon in 
this pargana, who built the mad fort to the north of the town. 
Sometime before the Mutiny the proprietary rights in the village 
were purchased by Raja Jai Lai Knnbi who held a high position 
at the court at Lucknow, and a new fort was built by him. This 
fort was held at the time of the Mutiny by his brother Beni Madho 
who turned][a rebel. The property was then confiscated. The 
fort was dismantled in November 1857 by Colonel Longden’s 
column, hut it was all through the period of the disturbances a 
rallying place for the Oudh rebels ; and it was in its neighbour- 
hood that Colonel Milman sufEered a defeat at the hands of 
Kunwar Singh. 

At the present day Atranlia contains a well-attended primary 
school, police station, post-ofiSce and cattle-pound ; while market 
is held OA e y Monday and Thursday. It is a large town, though 
the population has steadily decreased since 1881 when it numbered 
3,105 souls. At the last enumeration in 1901 there were 2,530 
inhabitants, comprising 2,005 Hindus and 525 Muhammadans, 
the numerically strongest Hindu caste being that of Kandas. 
The town has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 
the year 1860. The income which is raised by the usual method 
of assessment under the Act amounts on an average to Rs. 800 
yearly and is expended in the maintenance of a small conservancy 
staff of four sweepers and two hhisJitis, a police force of four con- 
stables of all grades and in simple works of improvement. The 
Village Sanitation Act ( U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force in 
the town. ___ 

ATRATJLIA Pargana, Tdhsil Mahttl. 

Atranlia is the north-western pargana of the district, being 
bounded on the west and north-east by parganas Surhurpur and 
Birhar of the Pyzabad district, and on the south-east by 
pargana Hlauria of Azamgarb. Por a short distance on the 
south-west the Tons river forms the boundary line with Pyzabad, 
but only a few villages find their drainage into that river. The 
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^eater part oE the pargana is drained by the Chhoti Sarja which, 
rising a short way beyond the boundary in the Fyzabad 
district, crosses the centre o£ the pargana and ultimately falls into 
the Ghagra. In the extreme north, a corner of the pargana 
which projects into Fyzabad is drained by a small stream known 
as the Pikiya nala which also joins the Ghagra. The prevailing 
soil of Atraulia is a fertile sandy loam, locally known as balsundar^ 
which is found in many other parts of the district. There are 
some villages in which the soil is of a more clayey nature ; but 
they are few in number and they do not anywhere form a defined 
tract of any extent. Classified according to the distinctions 
recognised at the settlement, three-quarters .of the cultivated area 
is rail or harjins land, while one-quarter is rice land. 

The pargana has a total area of 74,285 acres or 117 square 
miles. Of this 10,234 acres or 13'68 per cent, are classed as 
barren, inclnding the area covered with water or sites, roads, 
buildings and the like, and 15,987 acres or 21'33 per cent, are 
recorded as culturable waste, 2,492 acres of the total being covered 
by groves. In 1903, the year of verification of the records, the 
cultivated area amounted to 48,603 acres or 64-96 per cent, of 
entire pargana. The system of agriculture calls for no special 
remarks. The irrigated area is large, amounting to over 65 
per cent, of that cultivated, roughly two-thirds being served by 
wells and nearly all the remainder by tanks or jhUs. Of the 
total cropped area 61'28 per cent, is devoted to Man/ and 57*54 
per cent, to rahi crops; while 9,324 acres or 19*18 per cent, of the 
net cultivation is twice-cropped in the year. The zaid harvest 
is utterly insignificant in area, not exceeding 20 acres. The chief 
crops grown are rice, sugar-cane and arhar in the kharif, and 
barley, either alone or in combination with other crops, wheat in 
combination, and gram intermixed with peas, in the rahi. Smaller 
areas are devoted to indigo, pulses, maize, poppy and linseed. It 
may be noted that there is a considerable area of land in the 
pargana which grows rice only. It is locally known as /arda 
and is of very inferior quality. 

There are 370 villages in the pargana, which at the time of 
the settlement in 1903 were divided into 687 Tnahals, counting a 
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makal once for each village into which it extends. Of the latter 
148 were held in single zamindari, 355 in joint zamindariy 71 in per- 
fect and 159 in imperfect pattidari tenure of the IcTiuntaiti 

form, while four were held in imperfect bighadam. Atraulia 

with Kauriais known locally as the Pahoarior country of the Pal war 
RajputSj so it is natural to find that Rajputs own as much as 53-28 per 
cent, of the pargana. Next to them come Brahmans with 23 08 per 
cento Banias and Khattris 12*13 per cent., and Kayasths 6*58 
per cent , while 2*02 per cent, belongs to Musalmans. As in other 
parganas most of the land is in the hands of proprietary communi- 
ties ; and the only large properties belong to the Raja of Jaunpur, 
JDarga Prasad Khattri of Gorakhpur, Harbans Deo Narayan Singh 
and Eakhtu Ram Upadhya. Proprietors as such cultivate 81'38 
per cent, of the holdings area, occupancy tenants 57*55 per cent, 
and tenants-at-will nearly 9 per cent. The chief cultivating 
castes are Rajputs, Brahmans, Abirs, Kurmis and Koeris. 
A noticeable feature of the pargana is the large proportion of the 
land held by high caste tenants; this amounts to over 30 per 
cent, of the holdings area. These high caste tenants pay a rate of 
Rs. 3*73 per acre for the land which they hold in occupancy right 
and Rs. 4*39 per acre for that which they hold as tenants-at-will ; 
while low caste occupancy tenants pay a rate of Rs. 5*41 and 
low caste non-occupancy tenants a rate of Rs. 5*24 per acre. The 
population of the pargana at the census of 1872 numbered 81,261 
persons, with a density of 695 persons per square mile, and this 
rose to 96,026 at the following census. In 1891 the inhabitants 
amounted to no less than 102,885 souls, the density being 879 to 
the square mile ; bub at the most recent enumeration in 1901 
there were 97,909 inhabitants and the density was 837 persons 
to the square pil©- Of this number 50,327 were females; and 
classified according to religion there were 90,991 Hindus, 6,892 
Musalmans and 26 of other religions. The population is practi- 
cally wholly agricultural in character. The only town in the 
pargana is Atraulia which is administered under Act XX of 1856 
and has a population of 2,530 souls. The next largest village is 
Lohra with inhabitants to the number of 2,071* Ahraula, the 
tahsil headquarters, is situated in the south of the pargana, but 
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the village of that name contains only a few houses and a small 
bazar. The communications of the pargana are equal to its 
needs. It is crossed in a i north-westerly direction by the Azam- 
garh-Fyzabad road, which was once metalled, but has for many 
years been reduced to the status of a second class road, A 
fine new bridge over the Chhoti Sarju was completed in 1903 on 
this road to replace one which was carried away in 1898. Two 
unmetalled roads run from Ahraula, one in a north-westerly and 
the other in a north-easterly direction, to meet the Azamgarh- 
Fyzabad road and these complete the communications of the par- 
gana. The recently completed extension of the Bengal and North- 
Western Kailway runs a few miles to the south of the pargana, 
and as the Tons river is bridged at Ahraula the trade gf the 
pargana has a convenient outlet on the south. 

AZAMGrARH, Pargana and Tahdl Nizamabad, 

The town <S Azamgarh is the chief town and he'adquarters of 
the district and lies in 26® SI'' N. latitude and 83® 12' E. longi- 
tude. There is a station of the same name on a branch of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, and the town lies on the 
provincial road which leads from Allahabad through Jannpur to 
Gorakhpur via Dohrighat, Metalled roads lead south-eastwards to 
Ghazipur atfd Man and westwards to Shahganj, while unmetalled 
roads radiate in all directions to outlying places in the district. 
The town and civil station are bounded on three sides by the ser- 
pentine windings of the Tons river, the town lying to the south of 
the civil station within the loop formed by the river. The average 
width of the rivet from bank to bank is about 230 feet and the banks 
are for the most part steep, confining the stream between them. 
But in the rains large volumes of water are brought down the 
channel, and from time to time floods occur which do considerable 
damage in the town. The best known floods which have occurred 
since the British occupation took place in 1838, 1871 and 1894. 
That of 1871 was larger than that in 1838, the water rising 
two and a half feet higher, and the loss caused by it was estimated 
at over Rs. 40,000 ; while the flood of 1894 occurred very sud- 
denly in the first week of October, the highest level falling short 
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o£ its predecessor by only a foot. On this occasion two lives were 
lost by drowning and damage was caused to the extent of 
Rs. 50,000. More recently still a flood occurred in 1903, which 
was responsible for a considerable amount of loss to property ; and 
the town has now been protected by large embankments both on 
the east and west. 

The town is situated in mauzas Maria, Ailwat, Silili, Ami 
Baghat, Hirapatti and Kondar Azmatpur ; and before it was 
founded part of the site was occupied by the hamlets of Ailwab 
and Phulwaria, The former is a muhalla of the present 
town while the latter was destroyed and the modern village of 
Siuli built on its ruins. Azamgarh was founded about the year 
1665 A. D. by Azam Khan^ of whom some account has been given 
in Chapter V, on land which was either purchased or wrested 
from the Bisen Rajputs of Ailwal. The family of which Azam 
Khan was then the head, under the title of Raja, took up its 
residence in the place; and after they were expelled by the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh, Azamgarh became the headquarters of the cTiah’^ 
iaddrs or amils who were appointed by the Oudh court to manage 
the Azamgarh pargauas. Its subsequent history is uneventful 
except daring the Mutiny, when it was occupied for a time first by 
the Palwar Rajputs and then by Kunwar Singh, from the latter of 
whom it was rescued by Lord Mark Kerr and Sir E. Lugard. 

There are thirty-two muTiallas in the town, which for munici- 
pal purposes are now distributed over four wards. The Ailwal 
ward comprises the muhallas of Ailwal, Mandya, Matbarganj, 
FarrasTi tola^ Kalmganj ov Oolinganj, founded by a former col- 
lector and named after his son, JRaidopur, from Raido Singh, 
a Bisen Rajput, Pum Raja Ram, Chah Sheoram, and Chah 
Tandi Rail while in the Kot ward are included the muhallas Kot, 
Sita. Raw>^ named after Lala Sita Ram, an officer of the Oudh 
government, Baz Bahadur, from one of the Sidhari family, 
Jalandhri, from the Jalandbri Pathans in the service of one of the 
Rajas, Dliarmti ha nala, and Chahla* The Asafganj ward com- 
prises the muhallas of Asafganj, built by a chahladar named Asaf, 
Bazar Pande, which was constructed by a welLknown tahsildar 
called Jaigopal Pande, Paharpxu^ from Pahar Khan, an Afghan 
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general once in the employ o£ the local Rajas, Arazi BagTiat^ 
McChleryganj named after a former collector, and Pura 
Jodhu Lastly there is the Khattri Tola ward which includes 
the Khattii tola^ Kurmi tola^ Sada basti^ Guru tola, Anant Ram 
Jca pura^ Badarha (deriving its name from the custom house 
existing here in the time of the Oudh rule), Patra Kohna^ 
Bundigai tola^ DalsingJiar and Kondar Azmatpur. The principal 
streets in the city are the Jaunpur and Ghazipur metalled roads^ 
which run in nearly parallel lines from south to north of the city 
and converge in muhalla McChleryganj in the north-east extremi- 
ty. The only antiquities in the town are a dilapidated post dating 
from the time of Azam Khan, and a temple to Gauri Shankar in 
muhalla Asafganj, said to have been built about 1760. The 
public buildings of Azamgarh comprise the dispensary, Town 
Hall, Church Mission School, National High School and 
Church. The Government distillery which has now been closed 
was a mud wall enclosure on the Fyzabad road to the north of 
the city in muhalla Arazi Baghat. There is only one public sarai 
called Fateh Khan Sarai and originally built by Mr. Thomason, 
the first collector of Azamgarh after it was formed into a sepa- 
rate district. The Town Hall stands in the south of the town, 
between the district offices and the jail. It was erected between 
the year 1895 and 1897 at a cost of Rs. 13,752. Beyond it lies 
the civil station with the court houses of the collector and the 
judge, the church, the police lines and the tahsil. The embank* 
ment which protect the city from the flooding of the Tons river 
was constructed between the years 1896 and 1898 at a cost of 
Rs. 12,699. 

Regarded provincially, Azamgarh is a town of small import- 
ance. Whatever distinction it has is derived from its being the 
largest town and market in the district, a municipality and the 
seat of the civil authorities. Its population has increased, but 
the place probably differs little in other respects from what it 
was in the time of the Rajas and cJiaJcladars. It is not specially 
famous for any manufacture and its trade, if steady, is not very 
extensive. The chief imports into the place consist of food grains, 
unrefined sugar, pfti, animals for slaughter, oil, fuel, metals, 
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building materials and cloth; while the only exports are refined sugar 
and manufactured cloth. The population was returned at 10,445 
persons in 1853 and at 14,543 persons in 1865. Between 1872 
and 1891 the number of the inhabitants rose steadily from 15,770 
to 19,442 ; but at the last enumeration in 1901 the population of 
the municipality was found to have fallen to 18,835. Classified 
according to religion there were 11,782 Hindus, 6,847 Musalmans, 
100 Christians, 72 Sikhs, 27 Aryas and seven Jains. The inhabi- 
tants are composed of the miscellaneous classes common in all 
small towns which have no special industry, namely, petty traders 
and brokers, shopkeepers, artizans, weavers and agriculturists. 
Azamgarh was first constituted a municipality in 1870 under Act 
VI of 1868. The municipal board as now constituted under U. P. 
Act I of 1900 consists of 12 members, nine of whom are elected and 
three are appointed. The municipality enjoys an annual income 
which averages some Es. 23,000 and is derived for the most part 
from octroi dues levied on articles imported for consumption with- 
in the town^ This income is expended in conservancy, public 
instruction, contributions to hospitals and dispensaries and in 
similar ways. Details of both income and expenditure, are shewn 
in the appendix.^ 


AZMATGAEH, Pargana and Taksil Sagki. 

The large village of Azmatgarh lies in latitude 26"* 9' N. and 
83*^ 19' B., one and a half miles from the tahsil headquarters at 
Jianpur and the metalled provincial road from Azamgarh to 
Dohrighat. The village is situated close to the Silauna Tal, and 
a metalled road connects it with Jianpur on the west, and unmetalled 
roads Muhammadabad on the south and Imla Khas on the east, near 
which a junction is effected with the Ghazipur-Dohrighat metalled 
road and the branch line of rail from Man junction to Dohrighat. 
Azamtgarh is the largest village in the pargana of Sagri and 
was once the headquarters of the Sagri tahsil. In 1881 it had a 
population of 3,361 souls, and in 1891 this number had risen to 
8,455. At the last enumeration in 1901, however, the number 
of the inhabitants was found to have fallen to 2,646, of whom 
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2,088 were Hindus and 549 were Musalmans, nine persons being 
of other religions. The village takes its name from Azmat, the 
brother of Azam who founded Azamgarh, and was founded about 
the same time as that town. Some account has already been 
given of this personage in the historical notice of the district, 
and the ruins of the fort he built at Azmatgarh are the chief 
object of interest in the place. At the present day the village is 
somewhat overshadowed by its near neighbour Jianpur, where 
the tahsil headquarters are now situated ; the only public building it 
contains is an upper primary school. Market is held on Mondays 
and Thursdays in each week, and a large fair is annually celebrated 
on the tenth day of the light half of JSluar, The place is the 
residence of an old-established firm of bankers, now represented 
by Lalas Harakh Ohand and Moti Ohand, This firm has a large 
business in Calcutta and owns much land both in Azamgarh and 
other districts. To them the village owes the large tank to 
the north of the site* 

BAHR02PUR, Pargana AKD Tahsil Muhammadabad. 

“This village lies in latitude 26® 2' N. and 83® 11' E., only 
three miles south-east of Azamgarh, on the western boundary of 
the pargana. In 1901 it had a population of 783 persons, all of 
whom but nine were Hindus. The place is intrinsically one of 
no importance, it contains neither school, post-office nor pound, 
and is only interesting as being one of the earliest Musalman 
settlen^ents in the district, the reputed founder being Malik 
Bahroz, The place gives its name to a tappa or subdivision of 
the pargana* c 


BANKAT, Pargana and Tahsil Sagri. 

Bankat is a small village lying on the metalled road from 
Azamgarh to Dohrighat in 26® 7' N. and 83® 12' E., at a distance 
of seven miles from the civil station of Azamgarh. In 1901 it con- 
tained a population of 871 persons 434 being Hindus and 437 
being Musalmans. The place has an upper primary school, 
and branch post-office, but derives its chief importance from 
the fact that it is the distributing centre for nearly all 
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the cotton;imported Erom the •western districts. The trade in this 
article became important at Bankat about 1880, and flourished 
till the competition of the Cawnpore factories caused a decline in 
the hand loom industry of Azamgarh. Market is held every 
Tuesdays and Fridays and a well-attended fair is celebrated on the 
tenth of the light half of Kuar. 

BARAGAON, Pargana AND TaTisil GriOSl. 

This large village lies only one and a half miles north of 
Ghosi, in 26“ 7' N. and SO'^SO' E., on the metalled road from 
Ghazipur to Dohrighat. Only half a mile to the south lies the 
Ghosi railway station on the branch line of rail between Man 
junction and Dohrighat, where nnmetalled roads lead off to 
Natthupur and Ohak Man. In 1881 the place had a population 
of 2,434 persons, and by 1891 the number had risen to 2,681; 
but at the last enumeration in 1901 there were 2,507 inhabitants, 
of whom 1,347 were Hindus and 1,160 were Musalmans, Julahas 
being the predominant caste. The village contains a lower 
primary school and a flourishing bazar, market days being 
Mondays and Fridays. The Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act 
II of 1892) is in force in the place. 

Babasxib JagdiSpdb, Pargana Chiriakot, TaTisil Muhammadabad, 

vide Jahanaganj. 

BARD AH, Pargana and TaTisil Dbogaok. 

The village of Bardah lies 28 miles south-west of ALzamgarh 
on the metalled road Erom Jaunpur to Azamgarh in latitude 
25“ 48' N. and 82“ 49' E., in the south-western corner of Deogaon 
tahsil. At Bardah an unmetalled road takes off the main road, and 
joins the unmetalled road Erom Jaunpur to Phnlpur ; while 
another road branches off from this two miles out of Bardah 
and ultimately joins the Jaunpur-Phnlpur road at Belwana in 
pargana Mahul on the way to Didarganj. The place is not one 
of large population or great importance. It has no school, but 
contains a police station, pound and post-office. In 1901 the 
population numbered 945 persons, of whom 869 were Hindus and 
76 were Musalmans. 
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BELA-DAULATABAD Pargana, Tahsil DEoaAOi?. 

The pargana o£ Bela-Daulatabad consists o£ two tappas, Bela 
and Daulatabad, These up to the year 1874 were included in the 
pargana o£ Nizamabad, but in that year they were formed into a 
separate pargana and were transferred to tahsil Deogaon, of which 
they have since formed part. The pargana, as now constituted, is 
bounded on the west by pargana Mahul, on the north by pargana 
Nizamabad, and on the east and south by parganas Belbabans 
and Deogaon of tahsil Deogaon, The total area as recorded at 
the survey of 1901 was 81,463 acres or 127 square miles. 

The natural features of the tract display no marked variations. 
As a whole it is a low lying clay tract with a gentle slope from 
west to east. It is drained for the most part by the Besa river 
which, after rising in the Jaunpur district and passing through 
the south of pargana Mahul, eaters Bela-Daulatabad and flows 
along the whole length of its southern border. The only other 
stream in it is the Mangai; this, after draining the south o£ 
Nizamabad, crosses the north-east corner of this pargana. As 
might be expected from its position, the country resembles the 
adjoining pargana of Deogaon and the southern circle of 
Nizamabad. There are numerous jhils and usar plains in it, and 
a very large part of the cultivated area grows rice only. The 
soil and physical conditions are of much the same character 
throughout the tract. There are a few villages of lighter soil 
with but little rice land in the north-east on the banks of the 
Mangai^ and in the south-east lies a- small group of villages in 
which the clay is blacker and richer than elsewhere in the pargana. 
But with these exceptions there are no distinctive physical features 
to record. Of the total area 24,342 acres or 29*88 per cent, 
are returned as barren, including land covered with roads, build* 
ings, water and the like ; and 10,262 acres or 12*59 per cent, are 
culturable waste, of which 786 acres are covered with groves and 
2,527 acres are new fallow. 

The cultivated area in the year of s\trvey amounted to 46,869^ 
acres or 57*53 per cent, of the total. The system of cultivation does 
not differ from that found elsewhere in the district. Of the whole 
cultivated area 23,874 acres or 50*94 per cent, is land 
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capable oE growing all crops, while 22,995 acres or 49*06 is rice 
land which snpporfcs rice only. The latter is a high percentage, 
which renders cultivation in the tract decidedly precarious i£ the 
rainfall is irregular or deficient. Irrigation is extensively 
practised and 61*84 per cent, of the cultivation is watered. But 
two-thirds of this is served by tanks and jhils, which depend for 
their replenishment on the annual monsoon; while of the remaind- 
er nearly the whole is watered from wells. Some irrigation how- 
ever is carried on from the Besu, which is dammed for this pur- 
pose at various points ; and in the south-eastt here is a number of 
villages solely dependent on this stream for their water supply. 
The kharij is the most important harvest, occupying over 76 per 
cent, of the cultivated area in both harvests as against 45 per cent, 
occupied by the rabi; which 22 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
cropped twice in the same year. No zaid or hot weather crops 
are ordinarily raised in the tahsil. Rice covers over 70 per cent, 
of the area devoted to the kharif, the only other crops grown in 
large quantities being sugarcane, maize and the small millets ; 
while in the raU, the bulk of the area is sown with barley or 
with peas and gram intermixed. In this harvest a larger pro- 
portion than in most parganas is devoted to latri^ a kind of vetch, 
which is chiefly grown in the black clay or karail tract of the 
south-eastern portion of the pargana- Bela-Daulatabad contains 
2S0 villages, divided into 322 maTials^ each portion of a complex 
maJial in each village through which it extends being counted as 
a separate mahal. In this pargana, however, there are not many 
complex mahals, and such as there are consist generally of a small 
number of complete villages. Of the whole number 30 are held in 
single and 112 in joint zamindari : there are 37 perfect pattidari 
estates, 56 being iu the khuntaiti form of tenure and only one 
in the highadam^ while of those that are imperfect pattidari 127 
are khuntaiti and 16 bighadam. The number of individuals own- 
ing land within the pargana is 4,878, each having on an average 
a share 9*6 acres of cultivation ; but this average is somewhat 
raised by the inclasion of the Raja of Jaunpur’s property in the 
total. The chief land-holding caste is that oE Rajputs who own 
39 12 per cent, of the total area of the pargana. These Rajputs 
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are mostly oE the Gautam clan and their possessions are for the 
most part confined to tappa Danlatabad. The most important 
families live in the village of Khajari and are usually known as 
the Khajari Babus ; but the majority o£ the clan are small and 
struggling proprietors. Next to the Rajputs come Bhiiinhars 
who hold 17’30 per cent. o£ the land, for the most part in tappet 
Bela; and they are closely followed by Brahmans and Musalmans, 
each of whom hold 16*92 percent. One-third of the landed pro- 
perty owned by Brahmans belongs to the Raja o£ Jaunpur ; and 
the only other landholders o£ this caste that deserve mention 
are the Pandes of Nai and Sheikhupur. Among Musalmans the 
largest properties are held by the Saiyids of Jaunpur who own 
Janmawan and Mahuari in tappa Bela, and the Saiyids of Sarai 
Mir. The chief cultivating castes are Ahirs, Bhuinhars, Brahmans, 
Chamars and Rajputs; others are Pasis, Koeris and Lunias. Pro- 
prietors as such cultivate 41*84 per cent, of the land, occupancy 
tenants 42*41 per cent, and tenants-at-will 5*76 per cent.; 8*81 per 
cent, of the area is grain-rented and 1*88 per cent, is rent-free. 
High-caste occupancy tenants pay a rent-rate of Rs. 4*95 per 
acre and high-caste tenants-at-will one of Rs. 5*24 per acre, com- 
pared with rates of Rs. 6*07 and Rs. 6’33 paid by their low-caste 
brethren. 

The population of Bela-Daulatabad numbered 72,690 persons 
in 1872, and in 1881 this number had risen to 84,219. There 
■was a further increase to 91,494 in 1891, the density being then 
720 persons per square mile ; but at the last enumeration in 1901, 
there were only 75,830 inhabitants in the pargana and the density 
had sunk to 597 persons per square mile. The decrease between 
1891 and 1901 thus amounted to 17 per cent, and was much in ex- 
cess of that in parganas Deogaon and Nizamabad ; but the pargana 
suffered severely from the drought of 1896-97 and the bad seasons 
for rice which preceded and succeeded it, and the effects of this 
period of depression have not yet been obliterated. Classified 
according to religion, there were 69,540 Hindus, 6,262 Muham- 
madans and 28 persons of other religions. The population of the 
pargana is purely agricultural and there are no manufactures in 
it. There is no town in it, and with the exception of Mehuagar 
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there is no -village o£ which the population exceeds 2,000 souls. 
Emigration is freely resorted to by the inhabitants who are assist- 
ed to a material extent^ by remittances from members of their 
families in service abroad. The pargana is crossed in the centre 
and west by the metalled roads from Azamgarh to Benares and 
Jaunpur. On the east, an unmetalled road has been recently made 
from Belba in pargana Belhabans via Mehnagar to Muhammadpur^ 
■where the Benares metalled road leaves the Jaunpur road, and 
another unmetalled road leads northwards from Mehnagar to 
Gambhirban, so that the oommanications are equal to the needs 
of the pargana. 

BELHA, Pargana Belhabahs, TaJisil Beogaon. 

This village lies in latitude 25*" 48' N. and longitude 83® 12' B.j 
in the south-west corner of the pargana close to the Ghazipur 
boundary, at a distance of 31 miles from the district headquarters 
by the road vid Mehnagar and Muharamadpur. It contains neither 
school, post-office nor pound, and is only important as giving its 
name to the pargana of Belhabans. In 1901 it had a population 
of 796 persons, of whom 763 were Hindus and 33 were Muham- 
madaus, Chamars being the predominant Hindu caste. The place 
has been recently connected by an unmetalled road with Mehnagar 
and Muhammadpnr, at the latter of which a junction is effected 
with the Jaunpur-Azamgarh metalled road. At Jandwa, which 
lies about a mile to the south, is a school, and there also an annual 
fair in honour of Bhawani held on the ninth day of the light 
half of CJiaU> 


BELHABANS Pargana^ Talisil Deogaoh. 

The pargana of Belhabans lies in the east of the Deogaon 
tahsil, and is bounded on the north by parganas Chiriakot and 
Qariat Mittu of tahsil Muhammadabad, on the west by pargana 
Bela-Daulatabad of tahsil Deogaon, and on the south and east 
by the Ghazipur district. It is a small pargana with a total area 
^ only 39,013 acres or 61 square miles ; and it is locally divided . 
into two TJttarha and Bakhinha, but the division does not 
correspond to any difference in physical contiguration. 
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Belhabans lies between the Maugai river on the north and the 
Besu on the south. Both streams run between high banks, and 
into them open at intervals small nalas and ravines which carry 
off the drainage of the higher lands. The Loni, a small open nala^ 
flows across the pargana in a line nearly parellel to these two 
streams from north-west to south-east. The natural soil of those 
villages that lie along the Mangai and Besu is chiefly the sandy 
clay known as balsundar. The soil of those that are situated in 
the valley of the Loni, except at its eastern end where balsundar 
again prevails, is chiefly clay and black karail earth; and the soils 
of the villages lying between the Mangai and Loni and Besu and 
Loni are variously halsuiidar and clay. Generally the pargana 
resembles in natural features the south-eastern tract of pargana 
Deogaon. Of the total area 9,869 acres or 25*29 per cent, are re- 
corded as barren, including under this head the land covered with 
water, sites, roads and the like, while 6,604 acres or 15*93 per 
cent, are returned as culturable waste, 493 acres being occupied by 
groves and 1,326 acres being land recently thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. 

The cultivated area amounted in the year of survey (1901) to 
22,540 acres or 57*78 per cent, of the whole. Classified according 
to the distinctions recognised at the settlement, 65*3 per cent, of 
this area was rahi or Jiarjins land, while 34*7 per cent, was rice 
land. The system of cultivation does not differ from that found 
in other parganas of this district and needs no separate description. 
The zaid or extra harvest is insignificant in area, and, of the two 
main harvests, the Man/ is the more important, occupying 65*27 
per cent, of the cultivated area as against 54’88 per cent, sown with 
rahi, 20*66 per cent, being twice cropped. Two-thirds of the area 
in which kharif crops are grown is devoted to rice, and the only 
ether crops grown in that harvest to any extent are sugarcane, 
maize and arhar. In the rahi nearly the whole area is occupied 
by barley and gram and peas intermixed, while a small and in* 
creasing area is devoted to wheat. Irrigation is extensively 
practised, no less than 63*9 per cent, of the cultivated area receiv- 
ing irrigation. Wells are the chief source of supply, over two- 
thirds of the irrigated area being dependent on them and no less 
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than 959 being at work in the pargana; but about one-quarter o£ 
the area derives its supply from tanks and 700 acres are irrigated 
from the rivers and streams. 

There are 179 villages in the pargana, which are at present 
divided into 694 mahals. 0£ the latter 12 are held in single and 
435 in joint zamindari : while of the paftidari estates, 70 are 
'perlect pattidari IcJiuntazii, Z are ^erlecb pattidari highadam^ 151 
are imperfect pattidari hTiuntaitij and 23 are imperfect pattidari 
bigJiadam, There are no large landholders in the pargana and 
practically the whole of it is held by large cultivating communities, 
the total number of individual landholders, counting those who 
hold in several villages once only, is 3,423 with an average culti- 
vated share of 7*1 acres apiece. Bajputs, all, with the exception of 
a very few, of the Bais clan, hold 89 per cent, of the pargana, and 
after them at a long interval come Brahmans, Banias and Khattris. 
Musalmans are nearly absent from the pargana as landlords. As 
cultivators, however, the Rajputs hold less of the land than might 
have been anticipated ; for Ahirs hold nearly as large an area, 
and Brahmans, Lunias and Chamars all cultivate a large acre- 
age. Proprietors as such till 46'2 per cent., occupancy tenants 
40*4 per cent., and tenants-at-will 9*6 per cent., of the land, while 
2*5 per cent, is grain rented and 1*8 is rent-free* High-casta 
occupancy tenants pay a rate of Rs. 4*58 per acre as compared with 
a rate of Rs. 5*30 paid by similar tenants of low-caste; while the 
rates for tenants-at-will are Rs. 5*10 and Rs. 5*69 respectively. 
The population has shewn similar fluctuations to those observ- 
ed in other parganas. In 1872 it numbered 33,986 persons 
and this rose to 39,884 in 1881. There was a further rise to 
44,947 in 1891, the density being 737 persons to the square mile; 
, hut at the last enumeration in 1901 the figure had fallen to 36,213 
or 594 persons to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 35,269 Hindus, 940 Muhammadans and four persons of 
other religions. The population of the pargana is practically 
entirely agricultural and there is no place in it that can be called 
a town. The communications of the pargana are somewhat 
^ defective, and there is no well-known market place in it. It is 
crossed from south-west to north-east by an uumetalled road which 
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starting at Bardah on the Jaunpnr-Azamgarh metalleJ road 
passes through Deogaon and Parwah to Chiriakot, Another 
unmetalled road runs from Bahriabad in the Ghazipiir district 
and joins this road about a mile and a half west of Bansgaon ; and 
a road has recently been made from Belha to Muharamadpur on the 
Jaunpur-Azamgarh road. There is, however, no metalled road 
at all in the pargana, and the nearest point at which one is met 
is at Chiriakot, so that the pargana is difficult of access in the 
rains* 

One peculiarity of the pargana is the complexity of the tenures 
in which the Bais communities hold their land, especially in 
taraf Uttarha. This complexity has resulted from the subdivision 
of the old taluqas originally held by families traing back their 
descent to a common ancestor. Thus ialitqa Unchhaknan in taraf 
Dakhinha, which extends through ten villages, has been parti- 
tioned into 99 malials^ and tahiqa Kuretba in ta7'af Uttarha, 
which in 1877 consisted of six complete villages and shares in 14 
others, has now been divided into no less than 238 portions. 
For each of these a separate record of proprietors anu tenants 
has to be kept up, necessitating great labour and trouble on the 
part of the record staff. 


BHAGATPUR, Pargana AND Tahsil Sagri. 

The village of Bhagatpur lies in 26® 13' N. and 83° 12' E., 
less than a mile north-west from Bilariaganj and close to the 
unmetalled road from Jianpur to Maharajganj. It is 11 miles 
distant from Azamgarh and nine miles from Jianpur. The place is 
not one of any importance, but is noticeable from the tradition that 
Baiyid Salar Ma’sud Ghazi rested in it in the course of his cres- 
centade. A large fair, attended by same 4,000 people, is annually 
held In his honour on the third of the light half of Baisalch. The 
population has considerably declined of late years, for in 1891 it 
numbered 1,279 persons, whereas in 1901 there were only 950 
inhabitants, of whom 771 were Hindus and 155 Musalmans, 
Ohamurs being the predominant Hindu caste. 
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BILARTAGANJ, Pargana and TaJisil Sagri. 

Bikmgnnj is a large village lying in the centre of tahsil 
Sagri in latitade 26® 7' N. and longitude 83® 12' E. The roads 
from Jianpur to Maharajganj and from Azamgarh to Rannapur 
intersect at this point, so that the place is well connected on all 
sides, the distance to Azamga’-h being a little over 10 miles and 
that to Jianpur some eight miles. The place contains an upper 
primary school and a branch post-office ; and market is held 
every Wednesday and Saturday, the chief local industries being 
the manufacture of sugar and cotton cloth. The population has 
fluctuated during the twenty years preceding the census of 1901; 
for in 1881 there were 2,016 inhabitants in the village, and in 
1891 the number had risen to 2,278. At the last enumeration the 
inhabitants numbered 2,054, of whom 993 were Hindus and 1,053 
were Mnsalmans, 24 persons being of other religions. The numeri- 
cally strongest caste was that of Pathans. There is a trigono- 
metrical survey station in the village with a recorded level of 
'280 feet. 

CAPTAINGANJ, Pargana Gopalpxtr, Tahsil Sagri. 

This village is situated on the Azamgarh-Fyzabad road in 
latitude 26® 12' N. and longitude 83® 4' E., at a distance of 
eleven miles from Azamgarh, An unmetalled road leads north- 
wards from it to Maharajganj, and about two miles to the 
south-east the road from Nizamabad joins the Fyzabad road. The 
place contains a small school, and a market is held in it twice a 
week on Mondays and Fridays. In 1901 the inhabitants numbered 
1,082 persons, of whom 983 were Hindus and 99 were Musal- 
mans, Ahirs being the predominant Hindu caste. 

CHANDPATTI, Pargana and Tahsil Sagrx. 

This large village lies in the extreme north of the district in 
latitu<le 26® 16' N. and longitude 83® 16' E., on the banks 
of the Chhoti Sarju which encircles it on three sides. It is only 
important for its size, the population at the census of 1901 being 
returned at 2,128 persons. This number has remained 
practically unchanged since 1881, and of the whole 1,182 are 
Hindus and 946 are Musalmans, Sheikhs being the predominant 
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ccste. Ohandpatti is an important market town, bazar being held 
on Tbarsdays and Sundays. It also has a primary school. 

CHIRIAKOT, Paraana Chiriakot, lahsil Mchammadabad. 

The town of Ciiiriakot, which gives its name to the pargana, 
lies in latitude 25° 53' UsT, and longitude, 83° 18' E., oni the 
metalled road from Ghazipnr to Azamgarh. Unmetalled roads 
lead south-westwards from it to Bel ha and Deogaon and north- 
wards to Muharamadabad, while from the latter another unmetall- 
ed road branches off at Sultanipur towards Mau. The name of the 
place is derived, according to one tradition, from the Cheros, 
an aboriginal tribe ; and, according to another tradition from a 
Hindu chief named Ohiria. But whatever be the origin of the 
name, the place is probably one of some antiquity. At one time 
it appears to have received the name of Qasba Mubarakpur ; but 
this name has long since dropped out of use. The Abbasi Sheikhs 
who are the chief inhabitants of the place claim to be descended 
from one Ismail Abbasi, who they say took it from the Hindus 
in the time of the Sharqi Sultans of Jaunpnr, Ismail Abbasi 
named Yusufabad, one of the mauzas in which the town stands, 
after one of his sons, and Mubarakpur, a mauza in its vicinity, 
but outside its bounds, after another of them. Under the Mngh.als 
Chiriakot was the headquarters of the pargana oflBcers and of a 
qazi^ but no mention of it is to be found in the historians of the 
period. On the outskirts of the town is the large mansolHum of 
Hatim Khun, who appears to have been a Sheikh of Chiriakot 
and to have held oiBSce and acquired wealth at the imperial court 
during the earlier part of the eighteenth century. But be has 
left no immediate descendants and no complete account of him is 
forthcoming from the inhabitants. 

The town is a large one and is situated in manzas Chiriakot 
Khas, Zamin Burhan, Raqba Shukuriillah, Zamin Ataullah and 
Yusufabad. It has been administered under Act XX of 1856 
since the year 1861; and for purposes of administration under the 
Act the small bazar of Barhalganj, distant about one mile to the 
west, is treated as part of the town. The income which is raised 
by lh.8 usual method of assessment under the act amounts annually to 
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sonie Rs. 786, aud is expended in the maintenance o£ a conservancy 
staff o£ three sweepers, a police force of five men, and in simple 
works of improvement in the town. The town contains a police sta- 
tion, upper primary school, post-office and cattle-pound. Two 
small fairs are also held in it, one, the DasaJira^ on the tenth day of 
the light half of Knar, and the other in honour of Saijid Salar Ma’- 
sud Ghazi in the month of Jeth, Markets are not held in Chiriakot 
and the population is of a miscellaneous kind which carries on no 
special trade or manufacture. A little sugar-refining, however, is 
done and some cloth is manufactured. Markets are held every 
Tuesday and Saturday at Barhalganj. The Village Sanitation Act 
(U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. The population of the united 
townships has somewhat declined of late years. In 1881 it 
numbered 3,414: persons, and this rose to 3,606 in 1891. At the last 
enumeration in 1901 there were 3,240 inhabitants, of whom 1,933 
were Hindus, 1,295 Musalmans and 12 of other religions. 

CHIRIAKOT Pargana, TaMl Muhammadabad. 

The pargana of Chiriakot lies in the south-east of the district and 
is bounded on the west and south-west by parganas Qariat Mittu 
and Belhabans, on the north and east by pargana Muhammsdabad, 
and on the south by pargana Shadiabad in the Ghazipur district. 
In shape it is a rough oblong with an average length of twelve and 
an average breadth of five miles; and it has a total area of 47,528 
acres or 74 square miles. Its natural features are typical of the 
great southern subdivision of the district. Most of the land lies 
low, the soil is for the most part clay, and usar tracts abound. The 
drainage is sluggish, and there are numerous marshes both large and 
small especially to the west before the drainage channels have be- 
come well-defined. The greater part of the tract is drained into the 
Bbaiosahi nala which takes its origin in two lines of jhih^ one 
lying along the northern limit of Qariat Mittu and the other issu- 
ing from the Garabhirban lake on the w^est. These two meet at the 
north-eastern corner of Chiriakot and continue in a south-easter- 
ly direction^ forming the boundary line between this pargana and 
that of Maliammadabad. For the greater part of its course the 
stream lies but little below the level of the surrounding country 
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and the water is held np in it by a succession o£ dams. On the 
south the pargana is drained by the Mangai which rises far beyond 
its boundries in Mahnl and Nizamabad. This is a well-defined 
stream and flows between comparatively high banks beEore it 
reaches the borders o£ fihiriakot. It forms the boundary between 
Chiriakot and Belhabans and receives the drainage of a narrow 
strip of country along its banks. 

The prevailing soil of the pargana is clay, but loam is found 
in the villages along the Mangai, more particularly at the east end. 
Their number, however, is very small : and classified according 
to the distinction recognised at the settlement, 63’59 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is rabi or Jiarjins land, while 36*41 per cent, 
is rice land. The barren area of the pargana is returned at 
11,144 acres or 23*45 per cent, of the whole. This includes the 
area covered with water, sites, roads, buildings, and the like, but 
the proportion is a high one owing to the large extent of usar> 
The culturable area out of cultivation amounts to 10,752 acres or 
22 62 per cent,, of which only 2,189 acres or 4*60 per cent, are 
land recently thrown out of cultivation. The area under the plough 
in the year of survey (1901-02) was 25,632 acres, the proportion to 
total area being 53-93 per cent. The system of cultivation pursued 
in Chiriakot does not differ from that found in other parganas ; nor 
do the crops grown vary. The zaid or extra harvest is insignifi- 
cant in area ; and of the other harvests the Jcharif is the more 
important, 71*18 per cent, of the total cultivation in both harvests 
being devoted to autumn crops as against 50*02 sown with rahi, 
while 5,485 acres or 21*40 per cent, of atbe rea are twice cropped 
in the year. The chief autumn crop is as usual rice ; and of 
others, sugarcane, arliar and the small millets are the most im- 
portant. In the Q\ibiy the balk of the area is devoted to 
barley, alone or in combination, and to gram and peas intermixed. 
Of the total cultivated area no less than 14,884 acres or 58*07 
per cent, are irrigated, out of which 12,500 acres are served by 
wells and the remainder by tanks, jhils or rivers. There are 1,099 
masonry or half-masonry wells in t he pargana, the majority of 
which, owing to the nearness of the water to the surface, are worked 
by the dhenkul or lever. 
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The pargana contains 289 Tillages divided into 483 mahah^ 
counting separately each portion o£ a complex malial in each 
village into vrhich it extends. Of these mahals 54 are held in 
single and 132 in joint zamindari tenure ; while of the perfect 
pattidari estateSjOl are hliuntaiti and 38 are iigliadom. There are 
208 imperfect pattidari estates, 161 being khuntaiti and 47 
bighadam. The number of individual proprietors is 4,181, each 
having an average holding of 6*6 acres. Rajputs are the chief 
proprietary caste, holding 53’21 per cent, of the entire pargana j 
and after them come Musalmans with 16*38 per cent.; Brahmans, 
9*20 per cent.; Banias, 5*66 per cent.; Khattris; 5*16 per cent.; 
Kayasths, 3*58 per cent.; and Bhuinhars 2*29 per cent. There 
are, however, no large individual proprietors in the pargana. 
The villages owned by the Raja of Jaunpur have been sold : but 
a few are still in the hands of the heirs of Babu Durga Prasad, 
the vrell-known Khattri of Gorakhpur. The heirs of Ali Ashraf 
hold the assignment of the revenue of seven villages ; and seven 
complete villages] belong to Saiyid Ali Hammad, which were 
inherited from Ali Naqi. The chief cultivating castes are Rajputs, 
Ahirs, Chamars, Brahmans and Eoeris. Of the total holdings 
area 45*41 per cent, is held by proprietors as such, 43*51 per cent, 
is in the hands of occupancy tenants, and 8*77 per cent, is in 
those of tenants-at-will ; 1*46 per cent, is grain-rented and *85 
per cent, is rent-free. High-caste tenants with 23*48 per cent, 
of the holdings area pay a rate of Rs. 4*47 or Rs. 5*42 per acre 
according as they have or have not declared rights; while low- 
caste tenants with 27*60 per cent, of the holdings area pay 
Rs. 5*86 and Rs. 6*24 per acre respectively under similar condi- 
tions. 

The population of the pargana has shown the same variations 
that have been found in other parganas of the district. In 1872 
there were 42,344 inhabitants, the density being 527 persons 
to the square mile. The number rose steadily to 50,557 in 
18S1 and to 55,230 in 1891, the density in the latter year 
reaching the high figure of 746 persons per square mile. But at 
the last enumeration in 1901 a large fall was found to have taken 
place : the population had decreased to 45,748 and the density 
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to 618 persons per square mile. Classified according to 
religioDj there -were 40,860 Hindus, 4,871 Miisalmans and 17 
persons of other religions in the pargana. The population is 
practically entirely agricultural in character, half being agricul- 
turists pnre and simple and nearly half the remainder field la- 
bourers, The only town in the pargana is Ohiriakot, the capital, and 
the next two largest villages are Barahtir Jagdispur, better known 
as Jahanaganj, and Mittupur with 2,601 and 1,618 inhabitants 
respectively. Jahanaganj and Barhalganj are the two chief 
market towns. The communications may be regarded as 
satisfactory. The metalled road from Azamgarh to Ghazipur 
traverses the pargana from north-west to south-east in the line of 
its greatest length, and no villages except a few in the extreme 
west are at any great distance from it. Besides this, an unmetall- 
ed road leads north-eastwards from Gbiriakot and bifurcates into 
two branches at the pargana boundary, one leading to Muhammada* 
bad and the other to Mau. Another metalled road passes south- 
westwards to Belha and Deogaon. 

The pargana forms a separate subdivision only for assessment 
and revenue purposes ; but for fiscal convenience a further sub- 
division is recognised into four tappas^ namely, Haveli, which 
contains the town of Ohiriakot, Khanpur, Dharwara and Salemabad* 

DABHAON, Pargana and TaJisil Deogaon. 

This is a large village lying in 25® 46' N. and 83® 5' E., at a dis- 
tance of 25 miles from Azamgarh and nine miles from the tahsil head 
quarters at Deogaon. The place is also known as Haibatpur and 
in 1901 contained a population of 1,433 souls, of whom 1,366 were 
Hindus and 67 were Muhammadans, Cbamars being the numeri- 
cally strongest Hindu caste. The place is one of no importance, 
and the only public building it contains is a primary school. 
It was here, however, that a Sanskrit inscription on a stone pillar 
was discovered bearing the date Sambat 1201 and the name of 
Govinda Chandra of Kanauj. 

DEOGAON, Pargana and Tahsil Deogaon. 

The capital town of the pargana and tahsil to which it gives its 
name lies in latitude 23® 44' N. and longitude, 82® 57' E., at 
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a distance of 28 miles from Azamgarli and only four miles from 
the district boundary. The town is situated on the metalled road 
■which leaves the Azamgarh-Jaunpur road at Muhamraadpnr 
and runs southwards to Benares; while unmetalled roads’ connect 
it with Bardah on the Azamgarh-Jaunpur road on the west and 
with Tarwah and Chiriakot on the east. The place is an old one, 
though there are no remains about it to attest the fact. The 
legend respecting its name is that when Sai}id Muhammad 
Baghdadi took possession of the tract after driving out the demon 
that inhabited it, he had so far mercy on the latter that he allowed 
the name of the place to bear testimony to its prior occupation by 
a demon. No historical interest attaches to the place. Under the 
native governments a qazi and the usual pargana officers were 
stationed in it; and the chief occupants now are the descendants o! 
Muhammad Baghdadi some ofbwhom held the office of gazi in 
days gone by. Except as the headquarters of the tahsil, Deogaon 
is a place of little importance. It is situated in mauzas Qasba 
Deogaon, Taraf Qazi, Mirzapur Nagdilpur, Girdharpur and 
Anantpur, The population is large bnt it has decreased. In 1891 
there were 1,630 inhabitants in Qasba Deogaon; but in 1901 the 
number had fallen to 1,543, of whom 952 were Hindus and 583 
Muhammadans, the remainder being of unspecified religions* 
Markets are held in Deogaon every Tuesday and Saturday, but 
they are small and are eclipsed by those held at Lalganj, four 
miles to the north. The only fair celebrated is the Dasalira 
on the tenth day of the light half of Kuar. Besides the tahsili, the 
town contains a police station, secondary school, post-office 
pound. There is also a public encamping-ground and an inspec- 
tion bungalow in the place. 


DEOGAON Fargana^ Tahsil Deogaon. 

The pargana of Deogaon is the most southerly pargana of the 
district. It consists o£ a narrow strip of country running west 
and east with an average length of 25 and an average breadth of 
lO" miles. On the western side lies pargana Mahul ; on the east 
pargana Belbabatis 5 and on” the north pargana BeLvDaulatahad. 
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The south-western boundary marches with that or Jaunpur and 
the south-eastern with that o£ the district of Ghazipar, The par- 
gana is divided into a number o£ tappas which are recognised 
still for purposes of revenue assessment and which form convenient 
subdivisions of the tract; they are known as tappas Bardah, Shah- 
pur, Shah-Salempur, Khurson, Saifabad, Chauri, Kuba and Have- 
li Deogaon, and are generally inhabited for the most part by 
members of the same caste or tribe* The total area of the par- 
gana*is 126,084 acres or 197 square miles. 

The pargana has a gentle slope from west to east. It is drained 
by the river Besu on the north and the Gangi on the south, while 
the Ddanti takes its rise in the heart*"of the pargana between Deo- 
gaon and Lalganj and flows between the other two. All these 
streams are small, and in the west their beds are but little below the 
level of the surrounding country. In the east their banks are 
higher, but, except where they are dammed, they only contain water 
daring the rainy season. The natural features are typical of the 
southern division of the district. The soil is for the most part clay 
or a stiff clay loam, except in a few scattered villages along the 
Gangi and Udanti where some of the sandy loam, locally called 
balsimdar^ is found, more particularly in the south-east corner of 
the pargana. Most of the land lies low and in the rains much 
* of it is under water, while everywhere, but especially in the west, 
are to be found large tracts of nsar. Of the total area 27,036 
acres or 21'44 per cent, are classed as barren, including the land 
covered with water, roads, sites and the like, and 30,100 acres or 
23*88 per cent, are cuUurable but out of cultivation. The cultivated 
area in 3907-08 amounted to 68,948 acres or 54 68 per cent, of the 
whole. The typical Deogaon village consists of a hamlet, with a 
cJiamraut or low caste quarter attached, surrounded by a tract of 
raised land called in a general way itsra&z land or per^ and beyond 
this is lowly ing rice-land known as paZo, Mari or dhanao. The 
system of cultivation is simple and regular. The rice-land grows 
as a rule that crop only, chiefly the late or transplanted variety, 
but where the soil is suitable, that is, where it is a good lowlying 
, black clay, latri and linseed can be sown as a second crop. The 
land which grows rice only is generally very inferior. Tl^ie 
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remainder of tbe cnltivated area is always called mhi land, though 
7iai'§ins would be a more appropriate name. On this are grown 
chiefly sugarcane, arliar, barley and peas, and to a smaller extent, 
maize, small millets and rice. The latter are invariably followed 
by barley or peas, unless the land is left fallow for sugarcane. 
Practically all the mhi land is irrigated and secured against 
drought, while the produce of the rice land is, except in a few 
favoured instances, liable to violent fluctuations. The cultivated 
area of the pargana is almost equally divided between ric.e and 
rahi land. The kharif is the more important of the two main 
harvests and occupies some 75 per cent, of the cultivated area 
against 42 per cent, sown with rabi^ 14,582 acres or 2P15per cent, 
being twice cropped in the year. The bulk of the kliarif area is 
devoted to rice, the only other important crops being the small 
millets, sugarcane and maize; while in the rahi barley, alone or 
in combination, and gram intermixed with peas occupy practically 
the whole area sown in this harvest. Of the total cnltivated area 
31,036 acres or 45 per cent, were in 1907-08 irrigated but only 55 
per cent, of the area is dependent on wells, the rest deriving its 
supply from tanks, and rivers. Earthen wells are very little 
used and in 1907-08 there were 2,290 masonry or half-masonry 
wells at work. 

There are now 451 villages in the pargana, five having been 
amalgamated with other villages srt the recent settlement in 1903. 
Of these 32 are permanently settled, and for purposes of future 
reference it will be convenient to »give their statistics separately. 
The remainder, 419 in all, are temporarily settled and are divided 
into 729 rnahals^ each portion of a complex maJial being counted 
separately for each village over which it extends. Of these 41 
are held in single and 209 in 3 oint zamindari ; while 60 are per- 
fect pattidari and 270 imperfect pattidari klimitaiti^ and 11 are 
perfect pattidari and 138 imperfect pattidari higTiadam* Rajputs 
are the chief land holding caste and own 63’ 70 per cent, of the 
pargana; and after them come Bhuinhars, 14’25 per cent.; Brah^ 
mans, 8*79 per cent.; and Musalmans 6‘17 per cent. The only 
large proprietors in the pargana are Sheikh Wilayat Husain of 
Deogaon, the Bhuinhars of Sakraunda, both impoverished and 
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indebted, and Baba Bhupai Singh oE Khajari. The total number 
oE individual proprietors is 11,243, each having on an average 
5*8 acres o£ caltivation a piece. The 32 permanently settled 
villages are divided into 35 makals. OE the latter 13 are in the 
hands of single samindars and 10 are held in joint zamindari 
tenure. There are 12 pattidari estates ; one being perfect pattidari 
and nine imperfect pattidari hhuntaiti^ while two are imperfect 
pattidafi bigJiadaiiu 

The chief cultivating castes in the pargana are Rajputs, Ahirs, 
Chamars, Brahmans, Koeris, Lunias and Zamindaras. In the 
temporarily settled villages, which may be taken as representa- 
tive of the whole, proprietors as such cultivate 64*6 per cent, of 
the holdings area, occupancy and exproprietary tenants 24 per 
cent,, and tenants-at-will 4*6 per cent,; 5*3 per cent, is grain-rented 
and 1*5 per cent, is rent-free. Occupancy tenants pay a rate of 
Rs. 5*54 per acre as compared with a rate of Rs. 5*94 paid by 
tenants-at-will ; but whereas high-caste occupancy tenants pay 
Rs. 4*77 per acre, low-caste tenants of similar status pay Rs. 5*99,. 
the corresponding figures for tenants-at-will being Rs. 5*29 and 
Rs. 6*25 respectively. 

The population of the pargana steadily increased from 101,472 
persons in 1872, through 115,322 in 1881 to a total of 128,410 in 
1891, the density in the last year being 652 persons to the square 
mile. At the last enumeration in 1901 there were 112,784 inha- 
bitants, the resultant density being 573 persons to the square mile* 
Classified according to religion, there were 1,04,304 Hindus, 8,465 
Musalmans and 15 persons of unspecified religion. The people 
are almost entirely devoted to agriculture, and the decrease of 
12*2 per cent, in their number between 1891 and 1901 is to be 
attributed to emigration which was stimulated by the disastrous- 
season of .1896-97 and the unfavourable years for rice which suc- 
ceeded it* There is no town in the pargana, and no manufacture 
of any note is carried on in it. Deogaon, the tahsil headquarters^ 
and Lalganj are the only two large villages. The latter is an im- 
portant market-town. The pargana is fairly well-ofiE in the matter 
of communications. Two metalled roads, those from Azamgarh 
to Jaunpur and from Muhammadpur to Benares, traverse the 
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^vestern portion. In ilie east, however, the^ facilities are poorer 
liie only road being an nnmetalled one which starting at Burdah 
rans to Deogaon and Tarwah, and thence toChinakofc. 

DEOGAON TahsiL 

Deogaon tahsil comprises the parganas of Deogaon, Bela- 
Daulatabad and Belhabans, and is the southern tahsil of the 
district, lying bet vveen the parallels of 25 38 and 25® 57' north 
latitude and 82= 49' and 83® 21' east longitude. The total area 
of the tahsil is 248,768 acres or 389 square miles, and it contains 
702 villages. The physical features of the tract have been fully 
described in the articles on the various parganas in it. The area 
included in the tahsil belongs to the southern division of the 
district and partakes of the character of the ha7ijar or high lying 
portion of the Gangetic plain. The chief drainage lines flow from 
north-west to south-east ; and the country is a series of narrow 
parallel strips of land divided from each other by lines of swamps 
which have their outlets in nalas or deep-cut channels. These 
nalas are known as the Mangai, Loni, Besu, Dona, Udanti and 
Gangi, and it is only during the rainy season that they contain 
running streams. At the same period of the year the swamps 
which help to feed them spread over considerable areas, and so much 
of the land as comes within their influence without being entirely 
submerged is sown with rice. Here and there are considerable 
tracts of umr or land injured by reli and of stiff lowlying clay 
soil containing kankar gravel. The bulk of the soil is a stiff clay 
of the varieties known SiS matiya7\ kabsa and kao^ail ; but in places 
balsundar or light loam is also found. The hamlets have been 
built on those fertile places which are least liable to inundation, 
and the typical village consists of a site surrounded by a tract 
of raised land called per or rahi land, beyond which is' an in- 
definite area of lowlying rice land known as palo^ kiari or dhanao^ 
Of the total area of the tahsil 74,619 acres or 29*99 per cent, 
are classed as barren and 57,959 acres or 23*30 per eent, as 
culturable land out of cultivation. The remainder which is culti- 
vated amounts to 116,190 acres or 46*71 per cent, of the whole* 
The area annually irrigated amounts to 69,006 acres or 59 47 
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per cent o£ the total area under the plough, over 50 per cent. 
o£ the area being served by tanks and jkih, 38 per cent, by wells 
and the remainder from other sources. The area twice cropped 
in the year is as much as 31,672 acres or 29-81 per cent, of the 
net cultivation, and exceeds that o£ every tahsil in tho district. 
The principal harvest is the kharif which occupies on an average 
87,569 acres as against 63,220 acres sown in the spring. The 
chief crops grown are rice, maize, sugarcane and mandua in the 
autumn; and barley, peas and wheat in the raJi, these crops being 
generally found intermixed with various other crops or with each 
other. Details regarding proprietors and tenants have been given 
in the pargana articles. 

The population in 1881 numbered 239,425 persons, and this 
rose to 224,827 in 1891. At the last enumeration in 1901 there 
were only 224,827 inhabitants, of whom 113,737 were females. 
The decrease amounted to 17*80 per cent, and was much 
abve the district average. The density moreover was only 578 
persons to the square mile, the lowest in the district. The de- 
crease is attributable to extensive emigration stimulated by the 
bad seasons of 1896-97 and subsequent years, when the rice 
crop continuously failed, the tahsil being largely dependent on 
this crop. Classified according to religion, there were 209,113 
Hindus, 15,667 Muhammadans, 33 Sikhs and 14 Aryas in the tahsil. 
The predominant Hindu castes are Chamars, 45,782 ; Rajputs, 
32,406 ; Ahirs, 24,750 ; Brahmans, 18,630 ; Bhars, 12,163 ; and 
Bhuinhars, 10,843. Other castes oocuring in numbers exceeding 
2,000 apiece are Kahars, Koeris, Lunias, Basis, Telis, Lohars, 
Kumhars, Banias, Kalwars and Kayasths. The Musalmans are 
chiefly J ulahas, Sheikhs, Pathans and Behnas. 

There is no town in the tahsil and the large villages have 
received separate mention. The people are almost wholly agri- 
cultural, and there is no industry of any note save sugar-refining 
and cotton- weaving. The western portion of the tahsil is well 
supplied with means of commuDication, being traversed by the 
metalled roads from Azamgarh to Jaunpur and from Muham- 
madpur to Benares. An unmetalled road leaves the latter not 
tar from its junction with the Jaunpur road and runs south-east. 
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to Belha. But the only other roads in the tahsil are a short road 
from Mehnagar to Gambhirban in Bela-Daulatabad and a long 
tortuous track which starts at Bardah and runs along the south o£ 
Deogaon pargana past Tarwah and Belha till it reaches Chiriakot, 
The eastern portion of the tahsil is thus badly provided with 
means of communication. 

For criminal and revenue purposes the tahsil forms a sub- 
division in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district 
staff. Original civil jurisdiction is vested in the sub-judge of 
Azamgarh. There are police stations at Bardah, Tarwab, Deogaon 
and Mehnagar ; but their circles do not make up the WThole area, 
part being included in those of Gambhirpur and Chiriakot* 

DHARWARA, Pargana Chieiakot, Tahsil Muhammai>abai). 

This large village is situated in the north-western portion of 
pargana Chiriakot, on the boundary of pargana Qariat Mittn, in 
25° 56' N. and 83° 13' E. It is 12 miles distant from Azamgarh 
and seven miles from Chiriakot, but it lies nearly four miles off the 
metalled road connecting those two places and has no road leading 
to it. The population of Dharwara is large, but it has consider- 
ably decreased in late years. In 1881 there vrere 2,154 inhabitants^ 
and in 1891 there were 1,932 ; but in 1901 the number had. 
fallen to 1,572 only, 1,553 being Hindus and 19 Muhammadans 
The village is owned and mainly inhabited by Gautam Rajputs 
and gives its name to a tappa : it also contains a school. 

DID AEG AN J, Pargana and Tahsil Mahul, 

This village lies in the west of the district, close to the Jaun- 
pur boundary, in latitude 26° 0' N. and longitude 82^ 44' E. 
Unmetalled roads connect it with Kheta Serai in Jaunpur to the 
V7€sl, Sarai Mir to the east, Mahul and Ahraula to the north, 
and with Jaunpur and Bardah to the south. It lies 29 miles 
due west of Azamgarh. The place is included in the revenue 
mauza of Khursahan Kalan and has a population of 936 persons, 
of whom 864 are Hindus and 72 Muhammadans. Didarganj 
itself is a place of no importance, but being situated at the 
junction of several roads, it was selected as the site of a police 
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station. There are also a pound, post-office and primary school 
in the place. No markets are held in it. 

DOHRIGHAT, P aTgana and TaJisil Ghosi* 

This important town is situated in 26^ 16' N. and 83® 31' E., 
on the banks o£ the Ghagra river, at the point where the roads 
from Allahabad and Ghazipar to Gorakhpur unite and cross the 
river. It also has a station on a branch of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway ; this branch starts at Man and for the present 
terminates at Dohrighat. The present town is said to have been 
settled by Jahan Khan, Raja of Azamgarh, and is therefore 
probably not more than one hundr.ed and fifty years old, Jahan 
Khan threw an entrenchment round the place and another outside 
it was added by the local officers in the time of the Nawab Asaf- 
ud-Doula. From this the name of the town is said to have been 
derived, but another story is that its proper name is Dohni, the 
place where the cows of Nandmahar Ahir were milked. Nand- 
mahar was according to tradition the cowherd of Ghazi Miyan 
and was turned into stone for some offence. His petrified 
body may still be seen near the village of Gontha. The bank 
on which the town is built is composed of firm soil mixed with 
hanhar^ and has been able to withstand the erosive force of the 
Ghagra : the river too at this point is confined within a narrow 
channel. Consequently Dohrinot only developed into a favourite 
mart, at which extensive traffic in timber, grain, sugar and other 
commodities was carried on, but also from its position at the 
narrow crossing became a convenient station for the collection of 
transit dues. It is specified in the commercial treaty of 1788 
between the Governor-General and the Nawab Wazir as one of the 
latter’s appointed customs stations, and duties continued to be 
levied there until they were abolished in 1803. The only known 
historical incident connected with the place is*the visit of W azir Ali 
when flying from Benares to Gorakhpur after the murder of Mr. 
Cherry in 1799. Wazir Ali sought refuge in Dohri at the bouse 
of a Julaha named Bandhu. The latter and his father had 
accumulated much wealth at the court of Lucknow in the time 
of Asaf-ud-Doula ; and they reaped the fruit of Wazir Ali’s 
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visit to their honse in a heavy fine which was levied on them by 
Nawab Sa^adat Ali. There is a large mosque which bears some 
testimony to the former prosperity of the place. The trade in 
timber is said to have much fallen off compared with former days; 
but the grain market is one of the largest and most important in 
the district, and there is also a considerable amount of business 
done in salt, molasses, tobacco and other miscellaneous articles. 
The produce which passes through it is partly distributed through- 
out the neighbouring parganas and partly transported by rail or 
road to more distant places such as Man, Kopaganj and Ghazipur. 
The grain is of course brought down by boats from the .trans- 
Ghagra districts. Market is held daily. 

In 1881 the population of Dohri nuro.bered 3,634: persons, 
and this fell to 3,305 in 1891. At the last enumeration in 1901 
there was a slight revival, the inhabitants amounting to 3,417 
souls, 2,890 being Hindus and 527 Musalraans. The place has 
been administered under the provisions of Act XX of 1856 since 
the year 1864. The income of the town which is raised by the usual 
method of assessment under the Act amounts on an average to 
Rs. 1,100 annually. This sum is expended in the maintenance 
of a small conservancy staff of five sweepers, a small force of police 
comprising six men of all grades, and in the execution of simple 
works of improvement within the town. The Yillage Sanitation 
Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 

Dohri contains a police station, combined post and telegraph 
office, cattle-pound and primary school. Every year on the day 
of the full moon of Kartik (October-November) a bathing festival 
is held here, the estimated attendance at which is 10,500 people. 
At Dhanauli close by is a military encamping-ground and at 
Dohri there is an inspection bungalow. 

• 

DUBARI, Pargana Natthupue, TaMl Ghosi. 

This is one of the largest villages in the district and lies near 
the Ghagra river in latitude 26® 11' N. and longitude 83® 42' E. 
It is distant 36 miles north-east from Azamgarh and 14 miles 
£rom the tahsil headquarters at Ghosi, with which it is connected 
by an unmetalled road running' past Madhuban and Natthnpur 
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Khas. In 1881 the population numbered 7,502 persons ; this 
fell to 5,436 in 1891, but in 1901 the number had risen again 
to GjSlO. The inhabitants, however, are not concentrated in 
a single site ; for there are several large hamlets, the total area of 
the mama being 5,514 acres. Classified according to religion 
there were 5,927 Hindus and 392 Musalmans. Among the Hindus 
the numerically strongest caste was that of Rajputs, the majority of 
these being Chandels, who formerly owned the village. The village 
was confiscated for their misconduct during the Mutiny disturbances 
and conferred on Mr. Venables for his services at Azamgarh, 
Mr, Venables himself died in 1858 from the effects of a 
wound received in action, but his heirs continued to hold the 
estate until 1895, when it was sold to Saiyid Ihtisham Ali of 
Lucknow. The estate is a permanently settled one. Although 
the population is large the provisions of Act XX of 1856 have 
•never been extended to Dubari, though the Village Sanitation 
Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force in it. The people are 
practically all agriculturists, and the place is not even a market 
town. There is a lower primary school in the village. 

GAMBHIRPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Nizam:abai>. 

This village lies in 25® 56' N. and 82® 57' E., on the metalled 
road from Azamgarh to Jaunpur, at a distance of 16J miles from 
Azamgarb. The name of the revenue mauza is Bairadib, and the 
population in 1901 numbered 1,362 persons, 1,189 being Hindus, 
171 Musalmans, and two persons of other religions. The place 
contains a police station, upper primary school, post-office and 
cattle-pound ; but is otherwise a place of no particular import- 
cance. 


GHOSI, Pargana and Tahsil Ghosi. 

The oapital town of the pargana, and now also of the tahsil 
of the same name, lies in latitude ,26® 6' N. and longitude 26® 15' 
E., on the metalled road from Ghazipur to Dohrighat. 
There is also a railway station of the same name on the Maa- 
Dohrighat section of the Bengal and North-Western Railway ; 
and uninetalled roads connect the place with Muhammadabad 
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Ghak Mamti, Dabari and vrith Sikandarpur in Ballia. The dis- 
tance to Azamgarh is 24 miles. The town is situated in mauza 
Qasba Ghosi, Jamalpar Mnrtazapnr, Patti Mnhammadabad and 
Madda Shamspnr. It is a straggling place and the mamas over 
which it is distributed belong to three different sets o£ Muham- 
madan proprietors. Ghosi is without doubt an old place and was 
probably once much larger than it is now ; for the weavers of 
Mau, who have been settled in that place at least three hundred 
years, are said to have immigrated to it from Ghosi. There are, 
however, no architectural remains of any age or importance in the 
place though there are the ruins of an old mud fort about which 
no certain traditions have been handed down. Ghosi was the 
headquarters of a qazi and pargana ofScers under native rule^ and 
from the cession onwards a tahsil establishment was maintained in 
it. The latter seems to have been abolished about the year 1864. 

In the year 1901, however, the tahsil of Ghosi was reconsti- 
tuted, the headquarters being fixed at Ghosi, and at the present 
.tanae the place contains a police station, post-ofifice, cattle*ponnd 
and secondary vernacular school. A small market is held on 
Sundays and Thursdays ; and an annual fair is held on the tenth 
day ef the light half of kuar (September-October). The population 
numbered 1,163 persons in 1891 and the number decreased to 1,066 
in 1901. Classified according to religion there were 863 Hindus 
137 Muhammadans and 64 persons of other religions in the place. 
The population will probably increase in the near future owing 
to the establishment of the tahsil. There is also a large military 
encamping ground in Ghosi. 

GHOSI Pargana, Tahsil Ghosi. 

The pargana of Ghosi lies in the north-east corner of the dis- 
trict. It is bounded on the north by the Ghagra which separates 
it from the district of Gorakhpur, and on the east by parganas 
Natthupur and Sikandarpur West, the latter belonging to the Ballia 
district; south-west lies pargana Mahammadabad, and on the north- 
west pargana Sagri. The total area of the pargana as it existed 
at the time of the settlement in 1903 was 167 square miles ; but on 
October 1st, 1904, two tappas, Nandwa and Nasrullabpur, of pargana 
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Mubammadabad were added to it, making the total area 152,549 
acres or 239 square miles. This pargana like some o£ the others 
in the districfc is locally subdivided into tappas ; these are, ex- 
cluding the two recently received from Mubammadabad, five in 
number and are known as tappas Semri, Haveli, Karhani, Gontha 

and Chakesar. One village, namely, Banata in tappa Cfaakesar, is 
permanently settled. 

Although the pargana is washed by the Ghagra along its 
northern boundary, there is little alluvial land in it. This is due 
to the fact that at and for some distance to the east of Dohri the 
land is protected from the ravages of the river by kankav reefs, 
while the hangar country runs right up to and overlooks the main 
channel. The pargana is not, however, entirely without its kacTihar^ 
for the Ohhoti Sarju flows down the western side and there is a 
broad strip of alluvial land all along its valley. The soil of the 
hangar is variable. In the northern half it is generally loam, much 
of it, particularly near Gontha and Imla, a good, stiflF loam, but in 
the north-east it becomes somewhat light and sandy. Tappa Oha- 
kesar contains some light, reddish ialsiindar, which is not irri- 
gated from wells and is generally devoted to arTiar. In the south of the 
pargana and more particularly in tappa Semri, clay predominates 
and in this direction there is a considerable amount of rice land. 
This part of the pargana is drained to the south-east by two small 
streams, or rather lines of swamps, known as the Pharai and Basra? 
nalas. The north is drained partly into the Ghagra direct and 
partly into the kacTihar of Natthupur ; while the surface water 
on the western side finds its way through the kacJihar tract of the 
pargana into the Chhoti Sarju. The alluvial land along the Ghagra 
river, if such it may be called, consists merely of a few large sand 
banks. The cultivation in these is very precarious, as the confine* 
ment of the river between Dohri and Barhalganj in Gorakhpur 
prevents the stream from ever getting very far away from them, 
and they are therefore liable to devastating floods and deposits of 
sand. Just beyond Surajpur in the north-east corner there is a 
little pure alluvial soil which really belongs to the tract of northern 
Natthupur. This is protected from flooding by an embankment 
which extends west from Surajpur for seven or eight miles to 
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Dubari in Natthnpur ; but only a very few villages lie in Ghosi. 
The soil of the Imchhar in the west of the pargana is clay in the 
depressions and a light coarse sand elsewhere. The northern por- 
tion, as far as Pakri, is generally fair, but beyond this point the 
greater part is very light and poor. The hachhar tract of the 
Chhoti Sarju contains a large number of swamps and lakes, includ- 
ing the Pakri Pewa tal^ the largest sheet of water in the dis- 
trict; and around the edges of these lakes there is a large extent of 
land which grows rice. 

The total area of the pargana as now constituted is 152,549 
acres. Of this 25,916 acres or 16*99 per cent, are recorded as 
barren waste, and 27,284 acres or 17*89 per cent, are culturable 
waste out of cultivation. The former class includes the land 
covered with water, 14,927 acres, and that occupied by sites, roads, 
buildings and the like ; and the latter comprises the area covered 
byfgroves, 3,185 acres, and all the land, waste or fallow, which is fit 
for cultivation. The remainder amounting to 99,359 acres on 65*12 
per cent, were cultivated in 1907-08. The system of cultivation 
is similar to that in pargana Sagri, only a larger area is devoted to 
poppy and garden crops than in that pargana and there is a notice- 
able proportion of villages with small circles of high cultivation 
immediately round the site. About 20 per cent, of the holdings 
area in the hangar portion of the pargana is rice land and about 28 
per cent, in the kacJihar^ the remainder being Jiarjins land which 
supports all kinds of crops. The irrigated area in 1907-08 amount- 
ed to 55,711 acres or 56 per cent, of that cultivated, 88 per cent, of 
it being served by wells. The pargana as a whole is not quite So 
well watered as Sagri, though the kacJiliar is generally well sup- 
plied with water. The wells are nearly all worked by the lever 
{dhenkul)^ and in 1907-08 there were no less than 2,748 masonry 
and 3,220]non-masonry wells at work. The kharif is the most im- 
portant harvest and in 1907-08 it occupied 67,558 acres as against 
52,452 acres sown in the spring, 20,929 acres or 21 per cent, of 
the cultivation being twice cropped within the year. The zaid 
or extra harvest is utterly insignificant in area; and the chief crops 
grown in the autumn are rice, arhar^ sugarcane, the small millets 
and maize; while in the spring barley, alone or in combination, 
and gram intermixed with peas are chiefly sown. 
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Pargana Ghosi now contians 326 villages, divided into 1,265 
mdhals, 0£ the latter 93 are in the hands of single landholders, 
829 are held in joint zamindari tenure; and there are 34-S pattidari 
estates. Those of the perfect pattidan form com^prise 115 klmntaiti 
and 3 UgTiadam maJials, while those which are imperfect are divid- 
ed into 195 hhuntaiti and 30 higJiadam. Five villages, divided into 
3 single and 4 joint zamindari maJials and one imp erlect pattidari 
hhuntaiti maJial^ are permanently settled. In the temporarily settled 
villages of the old pargana of Ghosi there were at the recent settle- 
ment in 1906, 7,005 proprietors, the average cultivated holding of 
each being 9*4 acres, a fair-sized allotment for Azamgarh. The 
chief landholding castes in the pargana are Bhoinhars, Musalmans, 
Bajputs and Kayasths. The first own about 46 per cent, of the 
whole area, and the largest individual proprietors in the tract are 
of that caste. These are Babus Mathura Prasad Singh and Kesho 
Prasad Narayan Singh, Basdeo Narayan Singh and the heirs of 
Sheo Gobind Singh,- all Kurhanian Bhuinhars holding land in the 
Surajpur taluqa. Among the Muhammadans the most important 
families are the Saiyids of Baragaon and the Sheikhs of Ghosi. The 
chief cultivating castes are Ahirs, Bhuinhars, Chamars, Brahmans, 
Ilnjputs, Kurmis, Koeris and Bhars. Proprietors as such in 1907- 
08 cultivated 33*9 per cent, of the holdings area, occupancy and 
ex-proprietary tenants 43*6 per cent., and tenants-at-will 22*4 per 
cent., the remainder of the area being rent-free. The general inci- 
dence paid by all tenants at the recent settlement was found to be 
Bs. 5*61 per acre. High-caste occupancy tenants paid Es. 4*49 as 
compared with Rs. 6*18 paid by low-caste occupancy tenants, the 
corresponding figures for tenants-at-will being Rs. 5*24 and Rs. 5 84 
respectively. These were the rates paid in the 378 tillages which 
came under settlement, but the latter coij|prised so large a portion 
of the area that they may be accepted as representative of the whole, 
particularly as they were carefully checked and attested. 

The population of pargana Ghosi in 1872 was recorded as 
75,246 persons, the density being 451 persons to the square mile, 
the lowest in the district. The figures like those of successive 
enumerations necessarily exclude the population of the villages 
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transferred from Mnhammadabad in 19045btif;inany case they 
appear to have been much understated, for in 1881 the number of 
the inhabitants had risen to 125,885 persons or a density of 754 
persons to the square mile. This was exceeded in 1891 when the 
population was recorded as 139,916 or 838 persons to the square 
mile; but at the last enumeration in 1901 the number had dropped 
to 120,671, of whom 61,026 were females, the resultant density 
being 722 persons to the square mile. The decrease in the last de- 
cade of the century was common to all parganas and tahsils, but 
even since 1901 it is probable that Ghosi has lost some of its popu- 
lation, for in 1903-04 it was very severely visited by plague. Clas- 
sified according to religion there were 108,934 Hindus, 11,613. 
Musalmans and 134 persons of other religions. Practically the 
entire population gains a livelihood by agriculture or the trade in 
agriculture produce; and there are no manufactures carried on in 
the pargana. The only towns in it are Kopaganj and Dohri which 
are administered under the provisions of Act XX of 1856; and the 
most populous villages are Imla, an important centre of sugar* 
refining, Surajpur,the home of the Surajpur Babus, Baragaon and 
Ghosi itself. The communioatious of the pargana are good. The 
Dohrighat branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway tra- 
verses the pargana from north to south in the centre, and paralled 
to it runs the metalled road from Ghazipur to Dohrighat. Unme- 
tailed roads connect Ghosi and Kopaganj with Muhammadabad ; 
Jianpur with Imla; and Ghosi with Surajpur, Madhuban and 
Nagaraj so that all parts of the pargana have direct and easy access 
to the railway, which has stations at Dohri, Ghosi, Kopaganj and 
Indora. 


SEOSl Tahil 

The tahsil of Ghosi is the north-eastern tahsil of the district 
and lies between the parallels of 25® 17' aud 26® 19' N. and 83® 21' 
and 83 52' B. The tahsil was only formed in 1904 by transfer- 
ing parganas Natthupur aud Ghosi from tahsil Sagri and adding 
to them tappas Naudwa and Nasrullahpur from pargana Muham- 
madabad, and is roughly triangular in shape. On the north the 
boundary is formed by the Ghagra river ; -on the west and south- 
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west lie tahsils Sagri and Muhammadabad, and on the east and 
south-east the district o£ Ballia. The total area, according to the 
recent survey, amounts to 234,371 acres or 366 square miles. 

The physical features of the tract have been fully described 
in the separate articles on parganas Ghosi and Natthupur, and 
they need be only briefly recapitulated here. A considerable area 
of the tahsil falls into the hachhar tract, but this is in two por- 
tions, one lying in the extreme north-east of Natthupur and being 
a very lowlying tract liable to flooding, along the Ghagra river, 
and the other occupying the valley of the Chhoti Sarju. The latter 
enters the pargana a little to the north of Azmatgarh and joins 
the Tons not far from the town of Man. This stream is the main 
drainage channel of the western portion of the tahsil, and its valley 
contains a large number of swamps and lakes, the best known 
of which are the Pakri-Pewa and Narja Tals, The soil of this 
valley is clay in the depressions and light course sand elsewhere; 
towards the north it is fair in quality, but south of the Pakri- 
Pewa Tal it is generally light and poor. In the kacJihar along 
the Ghagra the soil is at flrst little but a succession of sand banks, 
but east of Surajpur the alluvial land becomes more extensive 
and the soil is for the most part the light but fertile loam known 
as balsundar. The hangar portion of the tahsil occupies the 
country intermediate between these two Jcachhar tracts^ and com- 
pletely separates one from the other. This is due to the fact that 
at and for some distance to the east of Dohrighat the land is pro- 
tected from the ravages of the river by kanhar reefs, the hangar 
running up and overlooking the main channel. The soil is variable. 
In the north it is generally a good, stiff loam, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Goutha and Imla, though in the north-east and 
in Natthupur it becomes somewhat light and sandy. In the 
south on the other h^nd, and particularly in tappa Semri, clay 
predominates and in this direction there is a considerable amount 
of rice land. The northern portion of the tahsil drains generally 
into the Ghagra, the east into the Ratox Tal, the west into the 
Chhoti Sarju, and the south and south-east into the Pharai and 
Basnai nalas. 

Of the total area of the tahsil 50,070 acres or 21*36 per cent. 
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are classed as barren, 38,900 acres being covered with water. The 
cuUurable area out of cultivation amounts to 48,456 acres or 20*68 
per cent, of the tahsil, including the lands occupied by groves and 
old and new fallow. The remainder, 135,845 acres or 57 96 per 
cent, are cultivated. Of this 90,584 acres or 66“68 per cent, are 
nominally irrigated, this being a higher proportion than in any 
other tahsil. The sources of irrigation are various, but nearly 
54 per cent, of the area watered is served by wells, while 12*37 
per cent, is watered from tanks, the rest being dependent on 
marshes, and streams. The rahi is the principal harvest and 
occupies 94,185 acres as against 78,572 acres sown in the kharif^ 
the area twice cropped within the year amounting to 38,052 acres 
or 28*01 per cent, of the net cultivation. The chief crops grown 
are barley, wheat intermixed with gram or barley, and peas in the 
rahi ) and rice, sugarcane, and the small millets in the kharif. 
The zail or extra harvest is utterly insignificant in area. Owing 
to the fact that the tahsil has been only recently constituted no 
details regarding the population at the older enumerations are 
forthcoming. The total number of inhabitants according to the 
returns of 1901 was 260,840 persons, including the population of 
the transferred tappas ; but judging from the figures of parganas 
Crhosi and Natthupur, population appears to have steadily in- 
creased between 1872 and 1891 and to have fallen between 1891 
and 1901. The density is 713 persons to the square mile and 
is up to the district average. For the same reason no figures of 
the religions or castes in the tahsil are forthcoming; and the com- 
position of the population can only be generally indicated. The 
numerically strongest castes are Ohamars, Ahirs, Brahmans, 
Bhuinhars, Rajputs, Koeris and Bhars* Among Rajputs the best 
represented clans are Kakans, Kausiks, Chandels, Karamwas and 
TJdmatias ; while among Muhammadans Sheikhs and Pathans pre- 
dominate. Practically the entire population is dependent for its 
means of subsistence on agriculture or the trade in agricultural pro- 
duce. Details regarding the proprietors and tenants have been 
given in the pargana articles. 

There are at present 519 villages in Ghosi tahsil and two 
towns. The latter are Dohrighat and Kopaganj which have been 
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separately described ; and besides these there are £ew places o£ 
importance. Ghosi, the new headquarters o£ the tahsil, and 
Dabari, Gontha, Baragaon, Imla and jSarajpur are merely large 
villages. Lists o£ the markets, schools, £airs and post offices will 
be found in the appendix. The communications of the tahsil 
are fairly good, except in the extreme north-east. The Maii-Dohri 
ghat section of the Bengal and North-Western railway traverses 
the tahsil from south to north, and the Bhatni-Benares section 
touches it on the south. Alongside the former runs the metalled 
road from Ghazipur to Gorakhpur. The unmefcalled roads con- 
nect Ghosi and Kopaganj with Muhammadabad, Jianpnr with- 
Azmatgarh and Ghosi with Surajpur, Nagara and Madhuban. An- 
other unmetalled road runs from Surajpur to Nagara. The passage 
of the Ghagra is effected by means of several ferries, the most 
important of which is that at Dohrighat which is under the con- 
trol of the Public Works department. 

For criminal and revenue purposes the tahsil forms a sub- 
division which is in the charge of a fuU-powered officer on the 
district staff. In police matters the jurisdiction is divided between 
the circles of Ghosi, Dohri and Madhuban ; but these do not cover 
the whole area, for some villages fall within the circles of Sagri 
and Man. 

GONTHA, Pargaiia and Tahsil Ghosi. 

Gontha is a large village lying in 26® 14' N. and 83® 28' E., 

only two and a half miles south of Dohrighat. It is situated on 
the metalled road from Ghazipur to that place, and is 26 miles 
from Azamgarh and. 9^ miles from the tahsil headquarters at 
Ghosi. A tappa or subdivision of the pargana is named after it. 
The village is a very large one and is owned by a very numerous 
body of Bhuinhar cosharers. In 1881 the population numbered 
4,034 persons, a number which remained practically unchanged at 
the next enumeration in 1891. In 1901 however there was a large 
fall, the inhabitants numbering but 3,110 souls, of whom 2,897 
were Hindus and 213 were Muhammadans. The village contains 
an upper primary school, and market is held twice a week on 
Sundays and Thursdays. The Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act 
II of 1892) is in force iu the place. 
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GOPALPUR Pargana, Tahsil Sagbi. 

Gopalpur is a small pargana in the north centre o£ the district. 
It is bounded on the north by the river Ghagra, on the east and 
south it adjoins pargana Sagri, and on the west lie parganas 
Kauria and Nizamabad and pargana Bihar of the Eyzabad 
district. The area of the pargana varies to some extent 
according to the vagaries of the river, but in 1907-08 after the 
transference of the villages from Gorakhpur it was returned at 
58,274 acres or 91 square miles. 

The pargana is divided into two well-defined tracts, the hacTihar 
or lowlying new alluvium in the valley of the Ghagra and the 
hangar or upland belonging to the old alluvial deposit which 
occupies the bulk of the district. The JcaohJiar extends from this 
pargana eastwards as a strip of varying width along the river. It 
is bounded on the south by the Chhoti Sarju which flows both 
here and in Sagri just under the high bank which forms the edge 
of the hangar country. This river rises in the Fyzabad district 
and just as it enters Gopalpur it is joined by a branch of the 
Ghagra : it then proceeds in considerably augmented volume 
towards the north-east corner of the pargana where it bends to 
the south-east. It does not appear that any very great body of 
water enters the Chhoti Sarju at the junction ; but shortly before 
the settlement of 1876 the Ghagra itself broke into it at the north- 
east corner of Gopalpur and scoured out a bed far into Sagri. 
It did a considerable amount of damage at the time, but as soon 
as the stream moved away again to the north the cultivated 
area extended greatly in this track The soil of the kachhar 
is for the most part sandy and inferior. The autumn crops are very 
liable to injury from inundation and the soil is often too damp to 
permit of the spring crops being really good. The hangar country 
which occupies exactly half the total area of the pargana lies to the 
south of the kacTihar, It is drained for the most part by the Kayar, 
a small stream which takes its rise in the pargana and, flowing in a 
•southeasterly direction through Sagri, joins the Tons, The “soil in 
‘tie centre and south-west is generally a fairly stiff clay ; there, is a 
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considerable area of rice land^and some uBar. The soil of the 
rahi or harjins land is loam, but a loam in which claj^ prepond- 
erates. The remainder o£ the hangar^ that is the ugrth-eastern 
portion, is a light sandy loam which resembles that of Atraulia 

and Kauria. The proportion of rice land is insignificant and 
there is but little waste. 

Of the total area oE the pargana 12,346 acres or 21’19 per cent* 
are classed as barren, including under this head the land covered 
with water, sites, roads and the like. The area of culturable land 
out o£ cultivation amounts^to 10,323 acres or 17*71 per cent., 1,800 
acres being land recently thrown out ; while 35,605 acres or 

61*10 per cent, of the whole are cultivated. The kharif is the 
more important of the two main harvests and in 1907-08 occupied 

26,443 acres as against 16,978 acres devoted to the mbi^ 7,958 
acres or 22*35 per cent, of the cultivation being dofasli land or 
land which is twice cropped in the year. A little less than half 
the Many area is covered with rice. In the hachhar tract the 
rice sown is mostly of the variety called sokan^ which is aown 
broadcast and cut in September when the land is resown with 
Tabu There is very little transplanted rice. After rice come 
arhar^ sugarcane and maize. In the mbi^ barley, alone or in 
combination, occupies the bulk of the area, followed by gram 
intermixed with peas and wheat in combination with gram or 
barley. The irrigated area in 1907-08 was 12,636 acres or 35*48 
per cent, of that cultivated, over two-thirds of the area being 
served by wells. The bangar upland is wells applied with water 
and the percentage of irrigation wheres andy soil prevails is con- 
siderably higher than it is in other parganas. Almost all the wells 
are half-masonry and are worked by the dhenkul or lever. In the 
kachhar tract there is less necessity for irrigation owing to the 
natural moistness of the soil, but earthern wells are easily sunk if 
required. Over 600 acres are irrigated from the Obhoti Sarja 
itself. 

Gopalpur contains 203 villages divided into 457 makaU^ each 
portion of a cbmplex maTial being counted separately in each 
village into wh cn it extends. Of these 73 are held in single and 
193 in joint zamindari. There are 53 perfect pattidari, estates,. 
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33 being hhmtaki and 22 hifjliadain\ and of the 136 imperfect 
pjMidari in:ih:ih 120 are hhimtaiti and 16 hitjhadam. The number 
of iaJividauI proprietors holding land in the pargana amounts to 
3,1625 each having an average cultivated holding of 8*52 acres. 
The only large proprietor in the pargana is the widow of Baba 
Darga Prasad, Khattri of Grorakhpur, who owns seven villages. 

Of the cultivating castes Rajputs|are the most important. They 
hold 35*01 per cent, of the land, and after them come Brahmans, 
23*77 per cent., and Kayasths, 17 per cent. Musalmaos own 14 72 
per cent, half of which is in the hands of Zamindaras. The Rajput 
landholders are mostly Kausiks who displaced Ujjains before the 
advent of British rule ; and the Brahmans are chiefly Misrs, their 
most important conamunity beinglthat of Akhaicbanda. The chief 
cultivating castes are Ahirs, Brahmans, Rajputs, Ohamars and 
Koeris, Ahirs holding nearly as much land as the other four castes 
put together. Proprietors as such cultivate 35 per cent, of the 
holdings area, occupancy and exproprietary tenants 32 per cent, and 
tenants at-will 32 per cent'; 22 per cent, is grain-rented^and *82 per 
cent, is rent-free. The only noticeable feature in the figures is the 
amount of land held by noa-occupancy tenants, the bulk of this 
being in the hands of low-caste tenants. This isd ne to the large 
e.^tent of alluvial land in the pargana in which cultivation is not 
continuous. High caste occupancy tenants with 14*31 per cent, 
of the holdings area pay a rent rate of Rs, 4*08 an acre as against 
a rate of Es. 5*27 paid by occupancy tenants of low-caste. On the 
other hand low-caste tenants-at-wiil pay Es, 4*03 an acre compared 
with a rate of Rs. 4'45 paid by high caste tenants of similar 
status. 

Similar changes have taken place in the number of the inhabi- 
tants of Gopalpur to those found elsewhere^ though the figures 
necessarily exclude the population of the transferred villages. 
The population in 1872 was returned at 37,012 persons, and 
this rose to 49,844 in 1881. In 1891 the inhabitants num- 
bered 54,645 persons, the density being no, less than 867 
persons to the square mile ; but by 1901 the number had fallen to 
49,754 and the density to 790 persons to the square mile. Of this 
total 23,977 were females; and classified according to religion there 
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iTere 46,347 Hindus, 3,401 Musalmans and 6 persons o£ other 
religions. The population is almost entirely agricultural. The 
only town in the pargana is Maharajganj which is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, and the only village with over 2,000 
inhabitants is Naubarar Diwara Jadid Qita Aicwal. The latter, how- 
ever, comprises a large alluvial tract and the sites are not of a 
permanent character. According to the census returns 66 per 
cent, of the people were purely agriculturists and nearly 20 per 
cent, were labourers, the latter being of course mainly engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The road from Azamgarh to Fyzabad — 
once metalled but now reduced to the second class — passes through 
the little bazar of Captainganj in the extreme south-west corner 
of Gopalpur. From that place a road goes northward to Maharaj- 
ganj, through which the road from Jianpur to ELoelsa passes. 
Another road which is^hardly more than a track connects Maharaj- 
ganj with Chhapri. The latter was in 1875 an important grain 
market ; but since the Ghagra moved its coursejto the norths it has 
degenerated into a very small bazar. On the whole the comma- 
nioation are sufficient for the needs of the pargana. 

IMLA KHAS, Pargana and Talml Ghosi. 

This large village lies in 26° V N. and 83° 28' E., close to 
the junction of the unmetalled road from Jianpur with the metal- 
led road from Ghazipur to Dohrigbat. In 1881 the place had a 
population of 4,644 persons and in 1901 there were 4,883 inhabi- 
tants, 4,585 being Hindus and the remainder Musalmans. Imla 
contains an upper primary school and post-office: it is also an 
important bazar, market being held every Wednesday and 
Saturday, and a centre |o£ sugar refining. The proprietors are 
JBhuinhars of Surajpur whose ancestors built the mud fort, the 
ruins of which still exist. 

JAGDISPUE, Pargana and Tahsil Nizamabad. 

This large village lies at a distance of 20 miles west from 
Azamgarh on the road from Azamgarh to Shahganj in latitude 
26° 4' N. and longitude 82° 56' E , The village is divided into six 
hamlets, called Chhitai, 'Harju, Bhoga, Deu, Panda and Ohhittaa. 
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These owe their origin to the subdivision of the village area among 
the different communities who hold it; the chief of these are Ahirs. 
In 1881 Jagdispur had a population of 2,806 persons and the 
namber had increased in 1891 to 3,064. In 1901 however there 
were 2fB51 inhabitants, 2,097 being Hindus and 754 Muhamma- 
dans. These are for the most part agriculturists, but Julahas 
are the predominant caste and they carry on some cotton weaving. 
The place contains an upper primary school and the Village Sanita- 
tion Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 

JAHANAGANJ, Pargana Ohiriakot, JahsU Muhammadabad. 

Jahanaganj is the main haralet of the large village of Barahtir 
Jagdispur and lies on the metalled road from Azamgarh to Ghazi- 
pur in 26” 58' N. and 83° 14' B. The distance from Azamgarh is 
11^ miles and to Ohiriakot 7 miles. For purposes of enumeration 
the population of Jahanaganj is included in that of the parent 
mauza^ Barahtir Jagdispur. lu 1881 the village had a population 
of 2,324 persons and in 1901 this number had increased to 2,601, 
of whom 1,411 were Hindus and 1,190 Muhammadans, Jula- 
has being the nomerically strongest caste. Jahanagan], however, 
gives its name to a station on the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway which is situated miles to the north. There are an 
upper primary school, post-oflBce and cattle-pound in the place; 
and market is held every Monday and Tuesday. The village is i 
owned by a community of Bhuinhars. 

JAMILPHR, Pargana Gopalpur; Tahsil Sagri. 

<* 

This large village lies on the borders of Gopalpur and Sagri 
parganas close to the road which leads from Jianpur to Maharaj- 
ganj, in 26° 13' N. and 83° 8' E. The population has considerably 
decreased daring the last 20 years, for in 1881 it numbered 2,180 
persons and this rose to 2,256 in 1891. In 1901 there were only 
3,887 inhabitants, this figure comprising 1,604 Hindus and 283 
Muhammadans. The place is only a large agricultural estate, 
but it contains a well-attended upper primary school and is the 
scene of an annual fair on the tenth day of the light half of Kuar* 
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The distance to Azamgarh is 11 miles in a direct line or 15 miles 
by the road via Bilariaganj. 

JIANPUR, Fargana and Tahsil Sagri* 

Jianpnr is a large village lying in 26® 9' N* and 83® 18' E*, on 
the metalled road from Azamgarh to Dohrighat at a distance of 
12 miles from the district headquarters. It is nearly two miles 
away from Sagri which gives its name .to the tahsil of which 
Jianpnr is the headquarters. A metalled road leads eastwards to 
Azmatgarh whence the road to Imla is unmetalled ; nn metalled 
roads lead to westwards to Bilariaganj and Maharaj- 
ganj. The place derives all the importance it has from the 
fact that it is the headquarters of the Sagri tahsil. It was origin- 
ally settled by one Saiyid Zaid, the ancestor of the Muhamma- 
dans who own the village at the present day ; and the tahsil estab- 
lishment was moved to it about 1870 on account of its better posi- 
tion on the high road from Azmatgarh. The population however 
has decreased. In 1881 it numbered 2,173 souls, the number rising 
to 2,367 in 1891; but in 1901 there were only 2,012 inhabitants, 
1,429 being Hindus and 583 Muhammadans. Chamars are the 
numerically strongest Hindu caste. Besides the tabsili, Jianpur 
contains a police station, encamping-ground, vernacular secondary 
school, post-office and cattle-pound; and a market is held every 
Sunday and Thursday in each week. The tillage Sanitation Act 
(U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 

JULAHAPUR, Fargana and Tahsil Sagri. 

This village lies in 26® 7' N. and 88® 5' E., in the south-west of 

the pargana on the borders of pargana Nizamabad. The Azam- 
garh-Fyzabad road runs a mile and a half to the east of the site 
and the distance by this to the district headquarters is seven and 
a half miles. The village is merely a large agricultural estate, 
the population of which has considerably declined during the last 
20 years preceding the census. In 1881 there were 2,845 inhabi- 
tants; and this fell to 2,740 in 1891 and to 2,448 in 1901. • Classi- 
fied according to religion there were 2,063 Hindus and 385 Mu- 
hammadans. Markets are held twice a week on Sundays and 
Thursdays^ 
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KANDHRAPUR, Paryana AND TaJtsil Sagdi. 

This small village lies on the Azamgarh-Fyzabad road at a 
distance of six and a half miles from Azamgarh in latitude 26° 8' 
N. and longitude. 83° 1' E. It is a place of no importance and 
had in 1901 a population of only 861 persons, 783 being Hindus 
and 78 Mnsalmans. Ahirs are the numerically strongest caste 
among the Hindu inhabitants. Kandhrapur is, however, the site 
of a" police station, and it also contains a post-office and a cattle- 


KAURI A Pargana, Talisil Mahul. 

The small pargana of Kauria consists of a narrow strip of lauv. 
running in a north-easterly direction from Ahraula, the head- 
quarters of the tahsil, to Mabarajganj, a distance of some 15 miles. 
It is bounded on the west by pargana Atraulia, on the north by 
pargana Chandipur Bihar of the Fyzabad district, on the east by 
pargana Gopalpur, and on the south by pargana Nizamabad. The 
boundai'y for a short distance in the south-west is formed by the 
Tons river which divides the pargana from pargana Mahul. The 
total area in the year of survey and settlement (1903) was return- 
ed at 38,838 acres or 61 square miles. 

Th ewhole of the tract is lowlying and water is every whei^e 
near the surface. The Tons river runs in a comparatively low 
channel and near it the wells are rather deeper and somewhat 
more costly to build, but elsewhere the average depth of - the 
subsoil water is about 15 feet. The soil is for the most part a light 
loam and much of it is sandy; while there are very few of those 
large day depressions found in many parts of the district which 
are flooded in the rains. The drainage of the tract runs south 
and south-eastwards into the Tons river with the exception of a 
small area in the north which drains into the Ohhoti Sarju. Classi- 
fied according to the soil distinctions recognised at the settlement 
73 per cent, of the cultivated area is rahi or harjins land and 27 
per ceiit. is rice land: the former is generally of very good quality. 
Of the total area of the pargana 7,042 acres or 18*13 per cent* are 
recorded as barren waste, including under this head the area 
covered with water, roads, sites, buildings and the like; while 6,551 
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acres or 22*87 per cent* are returned a:: culturable waste out o£ 
cultivation, only 838 acres being land recently thrown out. 

The remainder, 25,24:5 acres or 65 per cent, are under cultiva- 
tion. The most important harvest is the kJiarif^ which covers 
62*64 per cent. o£ the area cultivated in both harvests as against 
53*18 per cent, sown wdth rahi crops,, 16*12 per cent, being twice 
cropped within the year. The chief crops grown are rice, sugarcane, 
small millets and ar/iar in the kkarif^ and barley and gram inter- 
mixed with peas in the rahi^ while there is also some wheat, the 
area oE which appears to be increasing. Generally the area under 
the rahi crops has increased; that under rice is considerably larger 
than it was in 1873. and that under sugarcane has fallen. Near- 
ly two-thirds of the cultivated area is irrigated, three-quarters of it 
being served by wells. The number of wells at the settlement w^as 
1,370, and these are all with few exceptions worked either by the 
lever or by the cJiarkliL There are 3,400 acres watered from 
tanks and 251 acres which derive their supply from the rivers* 
The cultivation in the rabi land is generally of a very high order J 
and even where the soil is quite sandy the excellence of the sugar- 
cane and peas is a constant source of admiration. 

Kauria forms the south-eastern part of the tract known as the 
Palwari or land of the Palwar Rajputs. The Palwars are a nu- 
merous and powerful body; they own the greater part of the land 
and hold a very large area in their own cultivating possession. 
Most of the villages contain a few Palwar families, but the bulk 
of the clan lives in one or other of the eight or ten strongholds 
of the clan, the chief of these being Shambhupur, Gabji, Tahar 
Bazidpur and Hansaipur. In some cases they lo.-r their proprie- 
tary rights through default in the payment of revenue in the early 
days of British rule and several villages passed to the Dube Raja 
of Jauupur and other speculators. In these villages the Palwars 
became occupancy tenants and proved themselves refractory and 
troublesome to a degree. But in the villages they have -managed 
to retain they are good husbandmen and honest landlords, in 
marked contrast, it is said, to their Brahman neighbours. At the 
present time Rajputs own 56*59 per cent, of the land in the par- 
gana; and after them come. Brahmans with 19’45 per cent., Kayasths 
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9’87 per cent., Bengali Kayasths 4'95 per cent., and Bhninbars 
4*32 per cent. But there are no large proprietors in the pargana 
and the bulk o£ the land is in the hands o£ numerous proprietary 
communities, the total number o£ proprietors recorded at the 
settlement being 3,175 with an average cultivated holding o£ 7*95 
acres apiece. The 144 villages which the pargana contains are 
divided into 316 mahals, including each separate portion of a com* 
pies makal. 0£ these 26 are held in single and 112 in joint samin- 
dari. 0£ the perfect pattidari estates, 66 in number, 62 are 
ihuntaiti and only four highadam,', while of 97 imperfect pattidari 
estates 82 are khuntaiti and 15 are Ughadam, The chief cultivating 
castes are Bajpnts, Ahirs, Brahmans and -Kurrais. Proprietors 
as such till 11,446 acres or 43‘40 per cent, of the holdings area, 
44*72 per cent, is in the hands of occupancy tenants and 8*45 per 
cent, in those of tenants-at-will, the remainder with the exception 
of only eight acres being rent-free. High caste tenants with 26*46 
per cent, of the area pay an incidence of Es. 4-17 an acre, compared 
•with a rate of Rs. 5‘96 paid by low caste tenants who hold 26*71 per 
cent. The disparity between high-caste and low-caste rents is thus 
■very marked; the rate paid by occupancy tenants is Rs. 4*08 for 
high caste and Rs. 5*88 for low caste tenants, the corresponding 
incidences for tenants-at-will being Rs. 4*94 and Rs. 6*27. 

The population of Kauria in 1872 was returned at 41,494 per- 
sons, the density being 680 persons to the square mile. In 1881 
this number had increased to 48,422 and in 1891 to 52,245 per- 
sons, the density on the last occasion being no less than 856 per- 
sons to the square mile. At the last enumeration in 1901 there 
•were 43,244 inhabitants in the pargana and the density to the square 
mile had fallen to 709. Of this number 21,562 were females. 
The population is almost entirely agricultural in character ;■ there 
are no large towns in tract nor are there any manufacturers. Ac- 
cording to the returns, 33 per cent, of the people were agriculturists 
pure and simple, .while 38 per cent, were recorded under the bead 
of labourers; but the vast majority of the latter, if not all, are en- 
gaged in agricultural persuits and do not differ from those ena» 
merated under the head of agriculturists. 

The communications of Kauria are adequate to its needs. The 
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Azamgarh-Fyzabad road cuts across the north-centre and the 
nnraetalled road from Maharajganj unites with this at Koelsa. 
Besides these, an unmetalled road from Oaptainganj passes diagon- 
ally across the southern portion of the pargana to the tahsil head- 
quarters at Ahraula and serves the whole tract traversed. Altoge- 
ther Kauria is a well cultivated, well populated pargana, homoge- 
neous both in its soils and its inhabitants. 


KOELSA, Pargana Kauria, Tali$il Mahul. 

This small village lies on the boundaries of parganas Kauria^ 
and Atraulia 26° 15' N. and 83° 1' E., on the road from Azamgarh 
to Fyzabad, It is distant 17 miles from Azamgarh and 10 from- 
the tahsil headquarters at Ahraula, with which it is connected 
by the unmetalled road which passes through Koelsa from Maha- 
rajganj. In 1901 the place had a population of only 37€ souls,. 
229 of these being Hindus, 114 Muhammadans and 33 of othec 
religions. Koelsa is only noticeable as having been the seat of » 
tahsil establishment up to the time of the Mutiny and as the site 
of some military operations at that period. There are some sugar 
refineries in it, a well-attended upper primary school and a post- 
office. A smi^ll market is also held twice a week on Mondays and 
Fridays. 


KOPAQANJ, Pargana AND Tahsil GHOSr. 

The large town of Kopaganj lies in latitude 26° V N. and 
longitude 83° 33' E., bn the metalled road from Ghazipur to 
Dohrighat. It is 24 miles distant from Azamgarh, 13 miles from 
Muhammadabad and six miles from Mau. The branch line of rail- 
way from Indora station to Dohrighat runs closely parallel to the 
metalled road and there is also a railway station of Kopaganj on 
it. The place is an old one and the original village which was 
known as Kopa was subsequently included in the present town 
under the name of Parana Kopa. A Hindi inscription on a 
stone which is built is over the doorway of a small Hindu temple 
has the date 1529 sambat or 1472 A. D. inscribed on it. The 
present town, however, owes its existence to Iradat Khan, a Baja. 
of Azamgarh, who founded it about 1745 A. D. and named ii 
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Iradatganj after himself. This name has now fallen into disuse 
and the place is generally known as Kopaganj. Iradat ‘.Khan 
settled weavers, in it, most of whom he brought from Man, and 
merchants, chiefly Agarwala Banias, whom he induced to'emigrate 
from various places. A strong fort was thrown up which became 
a favourite residence of the Eajas ; and the town was partly 
enciicled with a high embankment. Thus fostered it developed 
into a place of some local importance ; and although it has con- 
siderably declined it is still a large town. There are at the pre- 
sent time about 500 looms in the place and cotton cloth in consi- 
derable quantities is woven, the finest products being turban 
cloths witb silk borders. There is also a small saltpetre refinery, 
and some trade in sugar and grain, 

Kopaganj contains a post-oflace, a large school and ac attle- 
pound. The population numbered 6,633 souls in 1872, and this 
fell to 6,301 in 1881. But in 1891 there were 7,988 inhabitants 
and in 1901 their number still amounted to 7,039, of whom 3,977 
were Hindus and 3,062 were Muhammadans, Julahas being the 
predominant caste. The town has been administered under 
Act XX of 1856 since the year 1860. The income which is 
raised by the usual method of assessment under the Act amounts to 
some Rs. 1,500 yearly, and is expended in the maintenance of a 
small force of police of 11 men of all grades, a conservancy staff 
of eight sweepers and in the execution of simple works of improve- 
ment in the town. The average number of houses assessed is 632 
and the assessment falls at a rate of Rs. 2-5-0 per assessed housea 
The Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is also in force. 

LAKHNAUR, Pargana Natthupur, TaJisil Ghosi, 

This large village lies in 26® 8' N. and 83® 43' E., on the 
unmetalled road which leads from Sultaupur Barahgaon to Nagara 
in Ballia. It is twelve and a half miles distant from Ghosi, the 
tahsil headquarters, and 38 miles distant from Azamgarh. The 
village is a large agricultural estate which is permanently settled 
and is owned by communities of Mals and Misrs. In 1881 the 
population numbered 3,858 souls and in 1891 the number had 
increased to 3^963 ; while at the last enumeration in 1901 there 
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■were 3,954 inhabitants. OF these 3,787 were Hindus, 154 Muham- 
madans and 13 o£ other religions. There is a primary school in 
the village. 

LALGANJ, Pargana and TaJisil Deogaon. 

The important town and bazar o£ Lalganj lies in 25® 48' N. 
and 82® 58' E., on the metalled road which branches off the 
Azamgarh-Jaunpur road at Muhammadpnr and leads southwards 
to Benares. The place is situated in the permanently settled 
village oE Katgarh, which was probably an inhabited mauza o£ 
old standing. It formerly belonged to Jaunpur and has been 
included in pargana Deogaon only since 1836. Lalganj, which 
is the main hamlet o£ Katghar, is of comparatively recent date, 
having been founded about 1,760 by Lai Khan, Baluch, who was 
a resident o£ Jaunpur and was related to certain Muhammadans 
who held Katghar mjagir. The families of these persons, how- 
ever, seem to have long lost connection with Katghar-Lalganj 
w’hioh is now bold by the Raja of Jaunpur. There is nothing 
noticeable about the place, but well attended markets are held 
twice a week on Sundays and Wednesdays ; they are the best 
in the pargana and a considerable business is done in a variety 
of commodities, btit chiefly in grain and cloth. The population 
in 1901 numbered 2,591 souls, 2,248 of these being Hindus and 
343 Muhammadans, and is of a mixed description, partly trading 
and artizan and partly agricultural. Lalganj contains a primary 
school and post-ofiice ; and the Yillage Sanitation Act (D. Pt Act 
II of 1892) is in force. 

LATGHAT, Pargana and Tahsil Sagrt. 

This small village lies in 26® 13' N. and 83® 20' B., on the 
banks of the Chhoti Sarju and the metalled road from Azamgarh 
to Dohrighat, at a distance of 17| miles from Azamgarh and five 
and a half from Jianpur. In 1901 it contained a population of 677 
persons, 665 being Hindus and 12 Muhammadans. A small market 
is held every Sunday and Thursday, and there is also a post-office 
in the place. A small fair is celebrated here on the tenth of the 
light half of Kuar, 
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LAUHAN, Fargana AKD Tahsil Deogaon*. 

A large village in 25° 45' N. and 83° 3' B., 24 miles soiit&» 
oE Azamgarh and five miles east o£ Deogaon. The place is only 
noticeable for its size, the population in 1901 numbering 2,039 per- 
sons, o£ whom 1,934 were Hindus, 102 Musalmans and three of 
ether religions. The population has considerably decreased since 
1891 when it numbered 2,595 persons. It contains a lower primary 
school, but has no bazar. 

MADHUBAN, Pargana Natthupur, Tahsil Ghosi. 

This place, which gives its name to a police station, is a hamlet 
oEthe large village of Sultanpur Barahgaon, which lies in 26° 10' 
N. and 83"^ 39' E. The latter is situated at the distance of 88 
miles from Azamgarh and lOJ miles from Ghosi, the tahsil 
headquarters, with which it is connected by an unmetalled road. 
Other roads run to Surajpur in the north-west, Dubari north- 
east, and south-eastwards to Nagara in the Ballia district. In 1901 
there were 2,875 inhabitants in the place, 2,655 of whom were 
Hindus and 222 were Musalmans. Rajputs are the numerically 
strongest caste in the Tillage and are chiefly of the Bisen clan. 
Besides a police station, Madhuban contains a post-office and cattle- 
pound ; and market is held three days a w^k on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. Less than a mile to the south of Sul- 
tanpur is the large village o£ Kathghara Shankar where there are 
both a boys’ and a girls^ school. 


MAHARAJGANJ, Pargana Gopalpur, Tahsil Sagri. 

The town of Maharajganj lies in 26° 15' N. and 83°-5'E., at a 
distance of 14 miles from Azamgarh and 15 miles from Jianpur. 
Two unmetalled roads connect it with the rest of the district, one 
passing through it on its way from Jianpur to Koelsa and the other 
joining it with Oaptainganj on the south. The town is situated iu 
mauza Bishanpur on the banks of the Chhoti Sarju. Close to it 
is a famous old Hindu shrine of Bhairon and Bishanpur has pro- 
bably long been an inhabited mauza. The name Maharajganj 
however is of comparatively recent origin having been given to it, 
it IS said, by one of the Rajas of Azamgarh. The town does not 
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at any time appear to have had a large manufacturing population, 
but to have been rather a town of merchants and brokers. In the 
middle of last century its trade was very flourishing, and one of 
its merchants, by name Chetu, was renowned for his wealth 
throughout all the neighbouring parganas. At the time of the 
cession in 1801 the trade of the place must have been considerable, 
for the dues then levied on goods exported from the town and on 
sales in its markets amounted to a large sum. The trade appears 
to have been almost entirely in cloth, which, coming from Man, 
Mubarakpur and other places, was exported to Lucknow, Farru- 
khabad and other towns; and the position of the town in an acces- 
sible part of the country, close to the borders of the Nawab Wazir's 
territory, necessarily kept up ifes &ade^ But since the manufac- 
ture of and trade in native cloths have declined, the trade has 
necessarily very much decreased. 

Maharajganj contains at the present time a police station, post- 
office, cattle-pound and upper primary school. Markets are held 
every Sunday and Thursday and are among the best in the district 
for the variety of the commodities and produce bought and sold. 
The population in 1881 numbered 2,882 souls, but this figure fell 
to 2,019 in 189.1. In 1901 there was a small recovery and there 
were 2,192 inhabitants, 1,568 of whom were Hindus and 624 
Musalmans. Jul^has are the prevailing caste. The town has been 
administered under Act XX of 1856 once the year 1860. The in- 
come which is derived from the usual method of assessment under 
the Act amounts to some Rs. 500 per tonura, and is expended in 
the maintenance of a small force of four police for watch and 
ward, and of three sweepers for conservancy, or in simple works 
of improvement within the town. Some 260 houses are on the 
average assessed to the tax, the incidence per assessed house being 
Re. 1-14-6 or Re^ 0-3-8 per head of total population. 

The shrine of Bhairon is also known as Deotari, and it is al- 
leged by the attendant Brahmans to have been a gate of the an- 
cient city of Ajodhya, from which it is now forty kos distant. At this 
shrine a small fair is held every month on the day of the full moon; 
bat on the tenth day of the light half of Jeth^ a very much larger 
fair is celebrated, which is attended by several thousands of people. 
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MAHUL, Fargana Tahsil Mahul. 

The village of Mahul, which gives ifcs"*name both to a pargana 
and tahsil, lies in 26° 8' N. and 82° 50' E., on the unmetalled road 
wdiich leads from Azamgarh to Pawai. The road from Ahraula to 
Didarganj intersects this road at Mahul, which is six miles distant 
from the tahsil headquarters at Ahraula and 25 miles west of 
Azamgarh, Mahul is an old Hindu village, but there is no certain 
tradition regarding its settlement. Some time in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, Shamshad Jahan, who was locally known 
as Eaja of Mahul and of whom some account has been given in 
Chapter III, made the village his chief place of residence. He 
induced traders and others to settle in it and it attained some little 
importance. It was specially famous in the neighbourhood for 
the skill of its goldsmiths. When the Eaja of Mahul’s principality 
was broken up, the little town became the headquarters of the 
Nawab Wazir’s amil in the Mahul district, and from the time of 
the cession till about 1870, when the tahsil establishment was re- 
moved to Ahraula, it was the headquarters of a tahsil. The place 
is now one of no importance. Its population which at the censuses 
of 1881 and 1891 numbered over 1,900 persons fell to 1,584 in 
1901, 800 of the number being Musalmans, 776 Hindus and eight 
of other religions. Kalwars are the numerically strongest Hindu 
caste. The place however contains a vernacular secondary'school 
and a post-oflSce; and a small market is held on Mondays and 
Fridays. 


MAHUL Pargana^ Tahsil Mahul. 

The pargana of Mahul is a broad strip of country lying along 
the western border of the district. On the north it is bounded by 
Fyzabad and on the west by Jaunpur, while a projecting corner 
of Sultanpur touches it between the two. At its north-east corner, 
close to Ahraula, which is the headquarters of the tahsil, it touches 
parganas Atraulia and Kauria, the Tons river forming the dividing 
line. On the east lie parganas Deogaon and Nizamabad. The 
total area of the tract, according to the returns of 1907-08, is 
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168,243 acres or 263 square miles. Several small rivers and 
streams cross Mahul. Practically all the drainage flows towards 
the south-east, and, in addition to the Tons, the Majhui and its 
tributary, the Lungri, the Kunwar and the Besn, there is a num- 
ber o£ long, narrow depressions or lines oE small connected swamps 
which carry o£ the water in the same direction. The Majhui for 
ten or twelve miles of its course separates the pargana from Fyza- 
bad. The Kunwar river flows nearly through the centre and forms 
a rough dividing line between the southern and the northern tracts, 
the former being composed for the most part of rice land and wide 
expenses of usar^ and the latter consisting of high and closely cul- 
tivated land the greater part of which is devoted to spring crops. 
The northern tract is subdivided into tappas Pawai, on the w^est, 
and Mahul, on the east; and the southern tract into tappas Didar- 
ganj and Atharha, the former comprising a large block of land 
lying between tappa Atharha and the Kunwar river, adjoining the 
district of Jaunpur, and the latter occupying the south and south- 
east of the pargana on the boundaries of parganas Deogaon and 
Nizamabad. Both portion of the pargana contain a large number 
of shallow jhils ; but these are more numerous in the south than 
in the north. In the latter direction the soil is for the most part 
a sandy loam, interspersed with patches of usury clay ; while in 

the south clay predominates, the clay being a dark, heavy soil of 
great fertility and the rahi lands of a heavier and richer loam than 
in the tract north of the Kunwar. The waste lands of the north 
grow extensive patches of dhak jungle, many villages deriving 
considerable incomes from the sale of the wood to the sugar- 
refiners of Phulpur and Shahganj, and groves are numerous. But 
in the south the country wears a somewhat bare and depressing 
appearance, especially after the rabi crops have been cut, owing 
to the rarity of groves and the stunted nature of such patches of 
jungle as are to be found scattered here and there on the usar 
plains. Two small villages belonging to the pargana lie detached 
in Pyzabad a short distance from the topmost corner, and three 
blocks of land belonging to thq^t district are situated in the middle 

of Mahul. 
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0£ the total area o£ the pargana, 36,699 acres or 21*81 per cent, 
were in 1907-08 classed as barren. This includes 11,573 acres 
covered with water and 4,385 acres occupied by roads, sites, build- 
ings and the like, the remainder or 20,741 acres being barren 
land unfit for cultivation. The culturable area on the same occa- 
sion amounted to 37,906 acres or 22*53 per cent,, o£ which 23,655 
acres were culturable waste. The remainder o£ the pargana, 
93,638 acres or 55‘66 per cent., was in that year under the plough. 
The system of cultivation does not diSer from that which prevails 
in other parganasof the district. The area irrigated in 1907-08 
was 48,126 acres or nearly*^ 52 per cent of that cultivated, and 
of this about 88 per cent, was dependent on wells. The kliarif is 
the principle harvest and covered in the same year 68,505 acres 
as against 38,623 acres sown in the rahi season, 15,644 acres or 
16*7 per cent, of the net cultivation being land which bore two 
crops in the year. The principal crops grown in the autumn are 
rice, which occupies above two-thirds of the entire harvest, sugar- 
cane, arhar^ the small millets and maize; while in the rahi, barley, 
alone or in combination, covers over half the area, the other crops 
being gram intermixed with peas and wheat, alone or in combi- 
nation with other crops. The zaid or extra harvest is insignifi- 
cant in area. Altogether some 60 per cent, of the cultivated area 
is rahi or Jiarjins land, and 40 per cent, is rice land. 

Pargana Mahul contains 519 villages, of which fifteen, wdth 
.am area of nearly four squar e miles, are permanently settled. 
The latter all lie in the west of the pargana, close to the Jaun- 
pur border. There are 504 temporarily settled estates which at 
the time of the settlement in 1904 were divided into 963 mahals^ 
including each separate portion of the complex maJials* Of these 
163 were held in single and 558 in joint zamindari tenure; 60 were 
perfect pattidari khuntaiti ; and of the 182 imperfect pattidari 
estates, 177 were khuntaiti and five were bighadam. The perma- 
nently settled villages were divided into two single and five jditn 
zamindari , one perfect pattidari khuntaiti, and 13 imperfect pattL 
dari khuntaiti, mahals, Musalmans own the largest area in pro-, 
prietary right, , and after them come Kajputs, Brahmans and 
Bhuinfaars. Of the Musalman estates the chief are those of Mittu- 
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piir and Ambari. The former consists of seven villages in tappa 
Pawai, two in tappa Atharha and one in tappa Didarganj, and iS' 
owned by Mir Abu Jafar who resides in Mittupur and has also a 
taluqclari estate of considerable extent in the district of Fyzabad. 
The Ambari estate consists of two Ambari and Alampur,. 

and includes 13 villages in tappa Mahul, It is owned by a resident- 
Saiyid family of old standing; while a considerable amount of pro- 
perty formerly owned by them in Jaunpur has now been sold. 
Eleven villages, ten in Atharha and one in Didarganj, belong 
to the Raja of Jaunpur and are at present under the Court of Wards* 
These are assessed to a demand of Rs. 13,248 and are remarkable 
for the number, strength and refractory nature of the Bhuinhar 
tenants. The Misr Brahmans of Rampur Khalis own seven whole 
villages and parts of four or five others in tappa Pawai ; and a 
family of Kachhwaha Rajputs holds the Palthi estate, containing 
eight villages in tappa Didarganj. The Bhuinhars, like the 
Zamindara^, are in large communities ; and the only other estates 
owned by Hindus that deserve mention are those of Mahadeo 
Prasad, Bania of Azamgarh; the Khattris of Mittupur; andi 
Musammat Sartaji Kunwar of Laggupur. European proprietors 
hold 5 per cent, of the pargana and their property comprises the 
two well-known estates of Shamsabad and Khurasan. Both are 
Mutiny grants, the former being now held by relatives of Mr, N, 
P, Dunne, the original grantee, and the latter being in the 
hands of Mr, T. A. Martin, a son of the original grantee. 
The Shamsabad grant consists of 15 villages in tappa 
Mahul; and the Khurasan estate comprises nine villages, seven 
iniap^aMahuland twoin Atharha. The chief cultivating 

castes are Ahirs, Zamindaras, Rajputs, Brahmans, Chamars and* 
Bhuinhars. In 1907-08 proprietors as such held 30 per cent, of the* 
holdings area, occupancy and ex-proprietary tenantsp 52fer cent, and- 
tenants-at-will 17 per cent. The general incidence of the rental at 
the recent settlement fell at a rate of Rs. 5*71 per acre in tenants^’ 
land. High caste occupancy tenants paid Rs. 4*66 an acre as- 
against Rs, 6*25- paid by low-caste tenants of similar standing, the 
corresponding rates for non-occupancy tenants being Rs. 5*23 and^ 
Rs, 6*32. The fluctuations of population in pargana Mahul have* 
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been similar to those in other parganas. In 1872 the people num- 
bered 1,50,371 souls, the density being 572 persons to the square 
mile. This figure rose to 1,67,698 in 1881 and to 1,89,593 in 
1891, the resultant density in the latter year being 721 persons to 
the square mile. At the last enumeration in 1901 there were 
171,081 inhabitants or 650 persons to the square mile. 0£ this 
number 85,239 were females. Classified according to religion, 
there were 142,295 Hindus, 2,877 Musalmans and 610 persons of 
other religions. Practically the entire population is dependent for 
its livelihood on agriculture or the trade in agricultural produce. 
There is one town in the pargana, namely, Phulpur, which is, 
administered under Act XX of 1856; and the only other large 
village is Mahul. The latter contains an old fort and was for many 
years the seat of a petty Raja, The last Raja, Iradat Jahan, 
was executed for rebellion at the Mutiny and his estates were 
confiscated. The Saiyid families of Ambari, Chamawan and Pawai 
are all closely connected with the family of the old Raja of Mahul. 
Phulpur is a market town of some size on the banks of the Kunwar 
river, and is inhabited chiefly by Kalwars, Banias and shop-keepers, 
and market gardeners, and contains a number of sugar refineries. 
The pargana is very well supplied with means of communication, 
though the unmetalled roads are very poor where they pass over the 
powdery usar soil. The Jaunpur-Fyzabad branch of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway and the metalled road connecting those two 
places pass through a few villages in the extreme west, while the 
Azamgarh-Shahganj branch of the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way cuts across the pargana from east to west. Close to the latter 
runs the metalled road from Azamgarh to Shahganj, an important 
market town only two miles beyond the district border. An unme- 
talled road leads from Rani Sarai through Nizamabad to Phulpur, 
and is continued through Mahul to Pawai, where it meets another 
road which runs from a small station above Shahganj to the Fyzabad 
district. There are two long roads both starting from Ahraula and 
passing through the pargana from north to south towards Jaunpur, 
one oarrly tnefalled by way of Mahul and Didarganj and the other 
by way of Phulpur, The roadsl eading from Didarganj to Bardah 
and ho Sarai Mir complete the list of the pargana communications. 
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MAHUL TalisiL 

The tahsil of Mahul or Ahraula forms the western and north- 
western portion of the Azamgarh district. It lies between the 
parallels of 25° 48' and 26° 27' north latitude and 82° 40’ and 83° 7' 
east longitude, and is bounded on the north-west by the district of 
Pvzabad, on the west and south by the districts of Sulfeanpur and - 
Jaunpur, and on the last by the tahsils of Sagri, Nizamabad and Deo- 
gaon of this district. It comprises the parganas of Atraulia, Kauria 
and Mahal, and has a total area of 2,78,949 acres or 436 square miles. 

The physical features of the tract have been sufl&ciently set 
forth in the separate articles dealing with the parganas that 
compose the tahsil, and need only be briefly recapitulated here. If 
any shape can be assigned to the tahsil, it is that of two triangles, 
pargana Mahul forming one and parganas Kauria and Atraulia 
the other. Pargana Mahul is intersected by the Gangi, Besu, 
Mangai, Kunwar, Ungri, Majhui and Tons ; but only the Kunwar, 
Majhui and Tons may be dignified with the name of rivers as 
they alone flow within deep and well defined channels. The 
remaining four are merely claims of swamps, in which the 
water is kept at an artificial level by embankments. The only 
other river is the CJhhoti Sarja which flows across the north of 
Atraulia. The Kunwar river may be taken as the rough dividing 
line between the tracts with different soil characteristics. South 
of this stream the soil is for the most part clay, and even where 
loam crops up it is of a much stiffer character than in the north. 
North of the Kunwar the soil is chiefly a light loam with a vary- 
ing admixture of sand, and in parganas Atraulia and Kauria there 
are numbers of long winding jhils which generally end in nalas. 
Of the total area of the tahsil, 63,957 acres or 22’94 per cent, are 
recorded as barren waste unfit for cultivation, including the area, 
7*3.^ per cent., which is covered with water and that, 2*85 per cent., 
which is occupied by roads, buildings and the like. There are 
54,477 acres, forming 19*53 per cent, of the tahsil, which are 
returned as culturable waste fit for or out of cultivation ; but 3*43 
per cent, of this is land recently thrown out, 36 per cent, is under 
preparation for sugarcane, and 2*07 per cent, is occupied by groves, 
leaving 13*67 per cent, for old fallow and culturable waste. The 
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cultivated area amounts to 160,485 acres or 57*53 per cent, of the 
total area and of this 95,002 acres or 59'20 per cent, are irrigated, 
vi’ells serving 50,728 acres or 53*40 per cent, and the remainder 
being watered from ta.nks^ jhils and rivers. The IcJiarif is the 
principle harvest in Mahul and covers 111,564 acres as against 
82,805 sown in the rahu In the autumn 60*48 per cent, of the 
area is devoted to rice, a higher percentage than in any other 
tahsil of the district; and the only other important crops are 
sugarcane, 12'’31 per cent., maize, 5*17 per cent., mandua, 3*69 
per cent., and indigo, 3”14 per cent.. In the rahi^ barley, alone or 
in combination with gram, covers 38 04 per cent, of the area sown 
in this harvest, peas, 21*14 per cent., and barley intermixed with 
peas, 10*41 per cent. Wheat alone occupies but 6*60 per cent., 
and w^heat intermixed with gram or barley 13*56 per cent. The 
area of land cropped more than once in the year is 33,999 acres 
or 21*99 per cent, of the net cultivation. 

Mahal contains 947 villages and two towns, and the number 
of niahals into which these are divided has been already given 
in the pargana articles. There too will be found details regard- 
ing the chief proprietary and cultivating castes. In 1872 the 
population was returned at 273,126 persons, ; this number rose 
to 312,146 in 1881 and to 344,723 in 1891, At the last enumera- 
tion in 1901, however, there was a decline of 10*41 per cent, and 
the inhabitants were found to have decreased to 312,234 of whom 
157,128. were women. Classified according to religion, there were 
274,720 Hindus, 37,445 Mnsalmans, 57 Sikhs, 7 Christians and 5 
Aryas. The predominant Hindu castes are Chamars, 57,250 ; 
Ahirs, 46,364; Brahmans, 27,312; Bhars, 19,691; Rajputs, 16,441; 
Kewats, 12,213 ; and Koeris, 11,616. Other castes occuring in 
number exceeding 2,000 apiece were Banias, Kahars, Kumhars, 
Kurmis, Lohars, Lunias, Kalwars, Telis, Nais, Bhuinhiirs, 
Kayasths, Dhobis and Barais. The Musalmans are chiefly 
Sheikhs, Jalahas, Pathans and Behnas. The only towns in the 
tahsil are Atraulia and Phulpur, and there are few places of any 
commercial importance, though there are many small bazars. 
The people are almost wholly agricultural, and there is no industry 
of any note save sugar refining. 
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The tahsil is on the whole well provided with means of com- 
munication. A branch of the Bengal and North- Western Railway 
runs across the centre of the tahsil, between Phulpur and Shah- 
ganj, the latter being a market town in the Jaiinpur district. Close 
to this runs a metalled road, the only metalled road in the tahsil. 
In the norihj the road from Azamgarh to Fyzabad passes through 
parganas Kauria and Atraulia, and there is an extensive system of 
unmetalled roads connecting all places of importance. Three, 
namely those from Atraulia, Maharajganj and Captainganj, join at 
Ahraula; and from Ahraula roads lead off to Didarganj, this being 
metalled as far as the railway, and Jaunpur. The roads from Phulpur 
and Sarai Mir pass from east to west across the pargana to Kheta 
S-arai and Pawai ; and Didarganj is connected with Bardah ia 
Deogaon by another road. The position of all these roads may be 
seen from the map, while the lists of post offices, markets, schools 
and fairs will be found in the appendix. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision in the charge of a full powered 
officer on the district staff for criminal and revenue purposes. 
Original civil jurisdiction is vested in the munsif of Azamgarh. 
There are police stations at Atraulia, Ahraula, Pawai and Didar- 
ganj, but their circles do not make up the whole area, some 
villages falling within the circles of Maharajganj and Bardah. 


MANGRAWAN, Pargana and Tahsil Nizamabad. 

This large village lies a mile and a half east of the metalled 
road to Benares in 25° 55' N. and 83° 1' E. and close to the 
unmetalled road which leads past Mebnagar to Belha. It is 
15 miles distant from the headquarters of the district. The place 
is only noticeable for its size. Population has increased from 
2,149 in 1881 and 2,224 in 1891 to 2,516 in 1901. Of the latter 
1,383 were Musalmans and 1,133 Hindus, The village is owned 
by a large community of Zamindaras or Rautaras who are resident 
in it. The village contains a primary school, and the Tillage 
Sanitation Act (U. B. Act II of 1892) is in force in it. 
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MAUNATH BHANJAN oe MAU, Farganci Maunath 
Bhanjan, Tahsil Mohammiadabad, 

Maunath Bhanjan, the capital of the little pargaua of the same 
name lies in 25® 57' N. and 83® 34 ' E. on the right bank of the 
Tons river ; and is situated in mauzas Sarai Lakhansi, Khalisa, 
Uttartola and Dakhlim-tola, Sarha and Jahangirabad. A metalled 
road connects it with Muhammadabad and Azamgarh, from which 
it is 13 and 25 miles distant respectively. It is on the Benares- 
Bhatni section of the Bengal and North-Western Railway and a 
branch line takes off at this point which passes through Azaingarh 
to Shahganj. 

Man is a place of greater antiquity than Azamgarh> but no 
satisfactory tradition regarding its original settlement is forth- 
coming. One local tradition says that Malik Tahir, whose tomb 
is still preserved in the town, settled in it and, having driven out 
a demon that troubled it, left a memorial of his deed in the name 
by which the place became known, Maunath Bhanjan meaning, 
‘lands of the expeller of the demon.^ Maliks still reside in Man, 
but none of them appear to be able to prove connection with 
Malik Tahir. In the Ain^^Ahbari^ Man is said to be held by 
Sheikhs and to be famous, along with Jalalabad and Benares, 
among the towns of the suhah of Ilahabas for the manufacture of 
certain kinds of cotton cloth. The pargana oflGicers of the imperial 
government had their headquarters in the town and a qazr 
resided in it. In the historian Budaoni, Muhammadabad, now the 
headquarters of the tahsil, is described as a dependency of or 
subordinate to Qasba Mau. During the reign of Shahjahan 
the pargana was assigned in jagir to Jahan Ara Begam, the 
emperor’s daughter, and the town received the name of Jahanabad, 
A hatra or market-place was erected by the Begam’s order, and 
in her time, as well as in the reign of Aurangzeb, the town 
appears to have enjoyed the special regard of those in power. 
It then contained 84 muhallas and 360 mosques, A large propor- 
tion of the population was composed of Musalman weavers, Hindu 
thread spinners (Icatuas) and traders. A great manufacturing in- 
dustry in cotton cloth was carried on, and the establishment of a 
customs house, at least in later days, for the collectioa 
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of transit; duties, indicates that there was a considerable 
amount of traffic passing into or through the town. The collector 
of Gorakhpur, who took over charge of the place from the amil 
of the Oudh government in 1801, reported that, whereas the 
town of Mannath Bhanjan had formerly been a place of great 
trade, resorted to by merchants from all parts of India, its trade 
Lad very much decayed of late years. It has never recovered its 
former prosperity, but further decline was stayed daring the first 
decades of British rule. A commercial resident for Man and 
Azamgarh was appointed in 1802 ; and in addition to the ordinary 
country traffic, investments in Mau cloths, particularly in the 
kind of long cloth known as saha7i^ were for many years made on 
behalf of the East India Company. Private enterprise for a time 
kept up the trade of Mau after the abolition of the Company’s 
monopoly, but the introduction of English made thread and cloth 
gave a great blow to it. Since the opening of the railway, how- 
ever, trade has to some extent revived and fewer weavers leav^e 
the town to seek employment in the mills of Bombay, Cawnpore 
and Calcutta. Some account of the cloth industry has already 
been given in Chapter 11. 

The population of Mau has steadily increased during the last 
forty years, la 1872 there were only 11,315 inhabitants in the 
place. In 1881 the number had increased to 14,945 and in 1891 
to 15,547. At the last enumeration in 1901 the population was 
returned at 17,696, of whom 8,942 were females. Classified 
according to religion there were 9,497 Musalmans, 8,182 Hindus 
and 17 persons of other religions. A3 r ight be expected Julahas 
are numerous. These people are of an obstinate and fanatical 
nature, and there is always a considerable amount of friction 
between them and the Hindus, which results from time to time 
in rioting of a serious description. The katiias or Hindu thread 
spinners claim to have been Bais Bajputs and to have come to 
Mau from Bheri Tal in Gorakhp^ir, i’laving first settled at Ghosi 
on their way. They form a distinct caste and though they have not 
entirely abandoned their hereditary pursuits, they now live chiefly 
by shop-keeping and petty trading. 

Mau was administered under the provisions of Act XX of 1856 
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from the year 1860 until 1908. The income which was derived by 
the usual method of assessment under the Act amounted 
on an average to Rs. SjOOO a year and was expended 
in the up-keep of a force of town police, the main- 

tenance of a conservancy staff and the execution of simple 
works cf improvement in the town* From April 1st, 1908, how- 
ever, Man became a notified area under United Provinces 
Act I of 1900. Its affairs are now administered by a committee of 
four members, of which the tahsildar of Mahammadabad is the 
president. The income is derived from a tax on persons carrying on 
trade, owning property or practising a profession within the limits 
of the town, according to their circumstances and property, and is 
supplemented by miscellaneous receipts such as tahhazan dues, 
fines and slaughter-house fees. From this income are maintained 
a conservancy staff consisting of an inspector and 34 men 
and a slaughter-house inspecting staff. The watch and ward 
of the towm is provided for by a force of 22 men of all 
grades, who are maintained by the Govern ment, their quarters 
alone being provided and kept in repair by the committee. The 
rest of the expenditure is on improvements within the town. 
The four members of the committee form a magisterial bench 
invested with third class criminal powers for the trial of offences 
committed within the boundaries of the local police station. Mau 
contains a police station, cattle-pound, combined post and telegraph 
office, branch dispensary, encamping ground and inspection 
bungalow. The educational establishments include a vernacular I 
secondary school with a primary branch, a mission school be- 
longing to the Church Missionary Society, two girl’s schools, one 
of which is attended mostly by Julaba girls and the other by 
Hindus, and several aided primary schools. The place is, more- 
over, now an important railway junction and is the headquarters 
of an engineer, a district traffic superintendent and a locomotive 
superintendent of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 


MATJNATH BHANJAN Pargana^ TaJisil Mtjhammababab. 
This small pargana lies in the south-east of the Muhammada- 
tahsil, completely surrounded by the lands of pargana Mu- 
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hammadabad, the villages which compose it being closely grouped 
ror " be town of Mau. The Tons river, which is joined a £ev/ 
miles above the town by the Ohhoti Sarja^ runs nrsi through 
the east centre of the pargana and then along its eastern border and 
receives all the drainage of the tract. Along its banks is a con- 
siderable area of kachhar land, covering in all some six squaro 
miles of country. The river flows in a deep channel and except 
in seasons of heavy flood rapidly drains the land lying along its 
banks. The soil of the upland or hangar portion is for the most 
part clay, but along the Tons and in many places on the edge of 
the kachhar there is much very sandy land. The general appear- 
ance of the pargana is decidedly dreary. There is less woodland 
than in other parts of the district and such jangle as is to ba 
seen consists usually of scrub or small dJialc trees. Practically all 
the land of any value to the cultivator has already been brought 
under the plough and the rest consists of barren ravine land or reh 
infected plots. On the other hand there is a considerable area o£ 
highly cultivated laud in the immediate vicinity of Mau town. 

The total area of the pargana was returned in 1907-08 as 
14,366 acres or 22*4 square miles. Of this 2,244 acres or 15*62 
per cent, were recorded barren waste unfiLt for cultivation, includ- 
ing under this head the area covered with water, 704 acres, and 
that occupied by sites, roads and the like, 956 acres. An addition** 
al 3,503 acres or 24^39 per cent, were returned as culturable waste 
out of cultivation, of which 611 acres were occupied by groves 
and 417 acres were land recently thrown out of cultivation. la 
the same year there were 8,619 acres or 59*99 per cent, of tha 
total area under the plough. The system of cultivation does 
not differ from that in vogue in other parganas. Classified 
according the distinctions recognised at the settlement 93 74 
per cent, of the land was or Jiarjin& land and 6'26 per cent, 
was rice land. The kJiarif is the most important harvest covering 
normally some 62*88 per cent, of the area cultivated in both 
harvests as against 56*08 per cent, occupied by the rabi^ while 
owing to the presence of a large town population the zdid or extra 
harvest is somewhat larger than in other parganas : 20*61 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is twice cropped in the year. Sixty pes* 
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cenh or the ciiliivated area is normally irrigated, just two-lbirds of 
this being ser" ed by wells and the remainder being watered from 
tanks, jJdis and rivers. The chief crops grown are rice, arJiaTy 
sugarcane and maize in the hharij\ and barley, alone or in 
combinarioD, gram and peas intermixed and wheat, in combina- 
tion wirh barley or gram, in the rdbi. The proportion of the 
cropped area devoted to wheat has somewhat increased especially 
in the villages round the town of Man, while the areas under 
sugarcane, indigo and poppy have decreased. 

There are 5i villages in the pargana, one of which is perma- 
nently settled. The fifty-one temporarily settled villages were 
divided at the recant settlement into 85 7naJials, counting separate- 
13 ^ eaoli portion of a complex malial in each village into which it 
extends. Of these rnahals 20 were held in single and 22 in joint 
zamindari tenure ; while of the 19 perfect pattidari estates 
ail except one were klmntaiti* There were 24 imperfect pattidari 
maliah^ 22 being JcJnmtaiti and 2 higTiadam. Eajpnts are the 
chief proprietary caste, owning no less than 54 per cent, of the 
total area of the pargana. After then come Khattris, 15'52 
per cent; Bhuinhars, 14*90 per cent.; and Musalmans, 6'‘55 per 
cent. The iinjpat landlords belong to a large number of different 
clans, but there are no large single proprietors among them ; and 
many of the Bhuinhar clans possess names which, suggest close 
relationship with the Bajputs. The Khattris ax’e represented by 
the heirs of Otirga Prasad of Gorakhpur. The chief cultivating 
castes are Koeris, Ahirs, Rajputs, Chamars and Brahmans. Pro- 
prietors as such cultivate 35*47 per cent, of the holdings area, 
occupancy and ex-proprietary tenants 44*58 per cent, and tenants- 
at-will 18'73 per cent, the remainder being grain-rented or 
rent-free. High-caste tenants with 21*03 per cent, of the holdings 
area pay a rental incidence of Es. 4*54 per acre, compared with a 
rate of Rs. 6*22 paid by low-caste tenants who hold 40*79 per cant. 
There is a very marked difference between the rates paid by high- 
caste and low-caste tenants irrespective of their status ; for whereas 
high-caste occupancy tenants pay a rate of Rs. 4*09 per acre, low- 
caste tenants pay one of Rs. 6T3, th^ corresponding figures for 
teaauts-at-will being Rs. 4*99 and Rs. 6*31. 
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Mail IS a rare instance, for this district, of a pargana shewing 
a continuous rise in population. In 1872 there were 19,326 inhabi- 
tants, the density being 869 persons per square mile. The 
population increased to 24,943 persons in 1881, to 27,624 in 1891 
and in 1901 numbered 28,608, the resultant density on the last 
occasion being 1,286 persons to the square mile. The increase 
between 1891 and 1901 appears to have been due chiefly to the 
growth in the population of the town, and the remarkably high 
incidence per square mile is due to the small area of the pargana 
compared with the large size of the town itself. Many of the 
inhabitants of the town gain their livelihood by occupations other 
than agriculture, the chief of course being weaving. According to 
the census returns over 34 per cent, of the population of the par- 
gana were classed as artizans, while only some 30 per cent^ were re- 
turned as agriculturists. Even if to the latter be added 14 per cent, 
on account of labourers, the agricultural population only amounts 
to some 45 per cent, of the whole. There is no large town or 
village in the pargana besides Man. 

The pargana is traversed from north-west to south-east by the 
road which leads from Azamgarh to Zahurabad in Ghazipnr. 
This is metalled as far as Mau and unmetalled from that point 
onward. No village is very far from this road. The metalled 
road from Ghazipnr to Dohrighat also cuts across the pargana, 
passing through the town from South to North ; so that the 
commanications of the pargana are admirable. All produce finds 
a ready market too in the town of JMau, 

ME HN AGAR, Pargana 'Bm.k Daulatabad, TaTistl Dbogaon'. 

This large village lies in 25® 53' N. and 83® 6' E. on the un-* 
metalled road which leads from Mahammadpur or Ramjit Patti on 
the Jannpur-Azamgarh road to Belha. It is distant 21 miles by 
road from the district headquarters. The place is noticeable as the 
original seat in this district of the Gautam Rajputs from whom sprang 
the Rajas of Azamgarh, There are in it the ruins of a fort surround- 
ed by a high masonry wall, which was built about the beginning 
of the 17th century by Raja Harbans who founded the fortunes of 
the house. But after the foundation of Azamgarh, Mebnagar ceas- 
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ed to be the Rajas’ chief place of residence. The large irrigation em- 
bankment in the neighbourhood of the place is also said to have been 
the work of Raja Harbans; it is known as the Hari haiidh^ A large 
mausoleum which is preserved as a monument exists in Mehnagar, in 
which several members of the family of the Rajas lie hurried. In 
1881 the population of llehnagar numbered 3,338 persons, and 
this rose to 3,451 in 1891. At the last enumeration in 1901 how- 
ever there were only 3,008 inhabitants o£ whom 2,122 were Hindus 
and 886 Masalmans. The village contains a police station, post 
office, cattle-pound and an upper primary school. A small market 
is held every Tuesday and Saturday. 

MEHNAJPUR, Pargana AKI> Tahsil DeogAON. 

Mehnajpur lies in the extreme south of the district in 25® 41' N. 
and 83® 5' E., on the unmetalled road with starts from Bardah on 
the Azamgarh- Jaunpur road and passes through Deogaon onwards 
to Tarwah and Ohiriakot. It is ten miles east of Deogaon and 28 
miles in a direct line from Azamgarh. In 1901 the village had a 
population of 1,414 persons, of whom 1,304 were Hindus and llO 
were Musalmans, Market is held once a week on Saturdays, and 
there is a branch post office in the place. The village lies in tappa, 
Kuba and about two miles to the east is Kuba Khas, the old strong- 
hold of the Bais Rajputs. Mehnajpur derives its name from one 
Khwaja Minhaj who is said to have held the surrounding country 
before tbe Bais Rajputs came to it. Their ancestor. Main Pardeo, 
took service with Khwaja Minhaj and succeeded to his estates at 
his death. Khwaja Minhaj's tomb is still preserved at Mehnajpur 
by the Bais Rajputs; and it was to mark their connection with him 
that the progenitors of the clan are said to have adopted the 
Muhammadan fashion of fastening the breast flap of their coats on 
the left side, It has a vernacular secondary school. 

MUBARAKPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Mdhammadabad. 

The town of Mubarakpur lies in 26® 6' N. and 83® 18' E., 
8 miles to the north-east of Azamgarh, with which it is connected by 
an unmetalled road, and is situated in the revenue mauzas of Mu- 
barakpur Khas, Sikti Shah, Muhammadpur and Amlau. Little is 
known of the early history of the townt It is said to have been 
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formerly named Qasimabad and to have fallen into decay before it 
Ttas resettled, in the name of Raja Mubarak, a Sufi of Manikpur 
Karra, by an ancestor of the present Sheikh landholders. Under 
its new name the place probably acquired importance, but no refer- 
ences are made to it in the Muhammadan historians. At the 
cession it was a flourishing place and was described in official cor*- 
respondence as having a population of from 10,000 to 12,000 
persons, of whom about one-fourth were Muhammadan weavers, 
while some were also wealthy Hindu traders. At the pre- 
sent day the wealth and business of the Hindu traders have much 
declined, but the weaving trade seems to have fallen off less in 
Mubarakpur than in other places in the district. Common coarse 
cotton cloths are still woven in large^ quantities, but the speciality 
of the place is satin and satinette, in which cotton and silk are 
cunningly intermixed. The number of looms is computed at about 
1,700. There is also a small industry in sugar refining. 

The population of Mubarakpur has steadily increased. In 1872 
there were 12,937 inhabitants. This number rose to 13,157 in 
1881 and to 14,372 in 1891. At the last enumeration in 1901 
there were 15,433 inhabitants, of whom 11,442 were Muhamma** 
dans and 3,991 were Hindus. The Muhammadans consist for the 
most part of fanatical and clannish J* ulahas, and the fire of 
religious animosity between them and the Hindus of the town 
and neighbourhood is always smouldering. Serious comflicts have 
occurred between the two from time to time, notably in 1813, 
1842 and 1904. The features of all these disturbances are 
similar, so that a description of what took place on the first 
occasion will suffice to indicate their character. In 1813 
a petty dispute about the inclosing within the grounds of 
a Hindu temple of a little piece of land near a Muham- 
madan takm platform was followed first by the slaughter on 
the spot of a cow by the Muhammadans and then by the 
defiling of the platform and of a neighbouring imamhara with 
pig’s blood by the Hindus. The Muhammadans retaliated by 
cruelly murdering a wealthy Hindu merchant of the place 
named Eikhai Sahu^ by plundering and burning his house and 
by defacing a handsome temple which he had erected* Here-* 
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upon the v7hole Hindu population of the vicinity rose and a san- 
guinary battle ensued in which the Muhammadans were overpower- 
ed after many had been killed and wounded on both sides. The 
inhabitants of the town fled and the place was given up to plunder 
for some days till a magistrate arrived with troops from Gorakhpur 
and restored order. Similar disturbances occurred in 1893-94 and 
punitive police were quartered on the town for several months. 

The provisions of Act XX of 1856 were extended to Mubarak- 
pur on February 29th, 1860. The income raised from the usual 
assessment amounted on an average to Rs. 2,150 every year 
and was expended in the maintenance of a force of town police 
and a staff of sweepers and in works of improvement. On April 
Isfc, 1907, Mubarakpur was constituted a notified area under U.P. 
Act I of 1900. Its affairs are now managed by a small committee, 
consisting of the tahsildar of Muliaramadabad as president and 
four citizens of the town as members. Income is derived 
mainly from a tax on persons carrying on a trade, practising 
a profession or owning property in the town ; but it is supple- 
mented by miscellaneous receipts such as slaughter-house fees 
and fines. The income is expended in the maintenance of a 
conservancy staff, a force of 20 police of all grades, in works 
of improvement in the town and grants-in-aid to education. The 
four non-official members of the committee constitute a magisterial 
bench invested with third class criminal powers for the trial 
of offences committed within the limits of the local police station. 
The town contains a police station, an upper primary school, and 
combined post and telegraph office. Markets are held twice a 
week, Sundays and Thursdays in Mubarakpur itself, and Mondays 
and Thursdays in the katra at Ainlau. The chief fair is the 
SoJibat, a Muhammadan fair, on the first Thursday in Baualdu 

MUHAMMADABAD, Pargana and Tahsil Mchammadabad, 

The headquarters town of tahsil is situated in 26^" 2' X, and 82 ® 24' 
E., on the banks of the Tons river at a distance o£l 2 miles from 
Azamgarh. The town has a station of the same name on the Shah- 
ganj-Mau branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway and 
lies on the metalled road from Azamgarb to Mau. Unmetalled roads 
coHneot it Mubarakpur, JianpuriGhosi, Kopaganjaud Ohiriakot* 
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Muhammadabad Gohna as the town is called is, with its suburbs, 
spread over lands belonging to seven niauzas, all except one namely 
Zamin Daramadpur being held by the Saiyids and Sheikhs who 
are the leading people in the place. Its site appears to have been 
long occupied as a settlement ; for the Singhel Rajputs of tappa 
Kayar have a tradition that it was once occupied by their ances- 
tors. A tank in the environs, known as tkakurahi^ is said to 
have been dug by the orders of the wife of one of the Singhel 
chief. The place has been undoubtedly held by Muhammadans since 
the early part of the 15th century. It, however, never became 
specially famous and the only reference to it in the historians is 
the record of its occupation by Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, 
during his rebellion against Akbar. Under the native govern- 
ments pargana officers and a quzi were stationed in the town. 
At the present time the population is of a mixed kind, both Hindu 
and Muhammadans, and consists of petty traders, shop-keepers 
weavers and other artizans in addition to agriculturists. There are 
about 300 looms in the place and also a few sugar refineries. 
The population has decreased of late years. In 1881 there were 
9,154 inhabitants and this number rose to 9, SCO in 1891. At 
the last enumeration in 1901 the people numbered 8,775 souls. 
5,157 being Muhammadans, 2,889 Hindus and 729 of other 
religions, chiefly converted Sikhs. The town is the seat of a 
munsifi, the jurisdiction of which extends over tahsils Muham- 
madabad, Sagri and Ghosi, a police station, cattle-pound, post- 
office and vernacular secondary school. Markets are held every 
Wednesday and Saturday. Muhammadabad has been adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856 since the year 1864. The income 
which is raised by the usual house-tax, amounts annually to 
Rs. 1,600 on an average, and is expended in the usual way on 
maintaining a small force of town police and a small staff of 
sweepers for conservancy, as well as in the execution of petty 
works of improvement in the town. There are normally 620 

houses assessed to the tax, which falls at a rate of Rs. 2-9-7 on 
each assessed house. 

MUHAMMADABAD Pargana, Talisil Muhammababad. 
Muhammadabad is a large pargana stretching from within a 
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couple o£ miles o£ Azamgarh town to the south-eastern border 
o£ the district. It is bounded on the north by parganas Sagri and 
Ghosij on the west by Nizamabad, on the south-west by Qariat 
Mittu and Chiriakot, and on the south and east by the districts 
o£ Ghazipur and Ballia. The total area o£ the pargana as now 
constituted is 1^52,4:62 acres or 238 square miles. The whole tract 
is drained towards the south-east by means o£ the Tons and 
Bhainsahi rivers. The former flows north-east after leaving 
Azamgarh and for a number o£ miles it forms the boundary 
between Muhammadabad and Sagri; it then turns south-eastwards 
forming the boundary with pargana Ghosi, till it unites with the 
Chhoti Sarja not far from the town of Man. For 30 miles or 
more the Bhainsahi river flows along the south-western and 
southern border, forming the boundary first with pargana Chiria- 
kot and then with the district of Ghazipur, and the shallow depres- 
sions and lines of swamps which cross the large stretches of rice 
land in the southern half of the pargana empty themselves into 
this stream or its tributary the Larni. The drainage, however, 
is a very slow process, and after heavy rains vast areas are under 
V 7 ater. The Tons on the other hand flows in a deep channel and, 
except in cases o£ unusually heavy flood, rapidly drains the land 
lying along its banks. The greater part o£ the soil is clay, but 
along the Tons and in a few other places there is much sandy 
soil. The most striking feature of the pargana is its dreariness. 
There is very little grove land, and such jungle as there is to be 
seen consists usually of scrub or small dhak trees. Almost all 
the land of any value has been taken up by the agriculturist, and 
the rest consists of r^7i-in£eoted plains, the monotony of which 
is broken only by occasional stunted trees. Nevertheless the 
soil is generally fertile, the surface of the country is level, water 
lies at an easy depth below the surface, wells and tanks are both 
numerous and good, and the people are both skillful and indus- 
trious husbandmen. Of the total area of the pargana 29,475 
acres or 19*33 per cent, were closed as barren waste in 1907-08. 
This includes 8,860 acres covered with water and 5,152 acres 
occupied by sites, roads, buildings and the like ; but as much as 
15,643 acres are barren land unfit for cultiyatioat The culturablo 
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area out o£ cultivation in the same year amounted to 32,928 
acres or 21*59 per cent., 13,813 acres being waste land in which 
caltivatioa is possible, and there were 90,059 acres or 59*08 per 
cent, under the plough. The system of cultivration is much the 
same as that pursued in the great southern division of the district,. 
In 1907-08 the irrigated area was 49,120 acres or 54*59 per cent, 
of that cultivated — a high proportion ; and of this above 88 per 
cent, was served by wells, there being in that year no less than 
3,528 masonry and 1,687 non-masonry wells at work. The 
kkarifis the principal harvest and occupied in the same year 
65,422 acres as compared with 39,896 acres sown in the rabi^ the 
dofasli or twice-cropped area being 15,426 acres or 17 per cent, of 
the net cultivation. The chief crops grown in the autumn are rice, 
arJiar^ sugarcane, the small millets and maize; while in the spring 
barley, alone or combined with gram and wheat, and gram inter- 
mixed with peas cover most of the area sown in the harvest. As 
usual the zaid or extra harvest covers a very small area. Bargana. 
Muhammadabad now contains 595 villages, which are divided 
into 1,468 mahals^ 22 villages and 35 mahals being permanently 
settled. Of the temporarily settled mahals 226 are held in single 
and 526 in joint zamindari tenure ; while of the perfect pattidari 
estates 156 are Miuntaiti and 31 highadam. There are 494 im- 
perfect pattidari mahals^ 416 being khuntaiti and 78 bighadarn. 
The corresponding figures for the permanently settled estates are 
17 joint zamindari ; one perfect pattidari khuntaiti ; and 17 
impQriQQii pattidari^ IQ hQing khuntaiti and 7 bighadam. Masal- 
mans own the largest area as proprietors, but are closely followed, 
by Rajputs ; while after them come Bhuinhars, Banias and Brah- 
mans. But these castes are mainly scattered in large cultivating 
communities and there are no large proprietors among them* 
The largest individual estates are owned by Europeans. That 
of Kajha consists of 24 whole villages and shares in 16 or 16- 
others and belongs to the Misses Sturmer ; while that of Bagli- 
Pinjra comprises nine villages and is now being managed on 
behalf of the legatees of the late Mr. 0, Hudson of Azamgarh,, 
pending the result of litigation in the civil courts. The chief- 
c^altivating castes are Rajputs, Ahirs, Ohamars,. Brahmans,. Koeri&j 
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and Biiars, the general incidence on tenants’ laud at the settlement 
in 1905 being Rs. 5‘33 per acre. High caste occopancy tenants 
paid Rs. 4*25 an acre in the temporarily settled villages compared 
with a rate o£ Rs. 5*79 paid by their brethren of low-caste, the 
corresponding rates for tenants-at-will being Rs. 5'67 and Rs. 6*17. 
In 1907-08 proprietors as such cultivated 38 per cent., occupancy 
and ex-proprietary tenants 47 per cent., and tenants-at-will 14 per 
cent, or the holdings area. There have been considerable fluctu- 
ations in the population during the last forty years ; but the 
figures necessary relate to the pargana as it was constituted before 
tappas Nandwa and Nasrullahpur were transferred to Ghosi. 
Thus in 1872 there were 2,02,509 inhabitants, the density being 
693 persons to the square mile. This rose to 2,38,442 in 1881 
and to 2,62,146 in 1891, the density on the latter occasion being 
897 persons to the square mile. At the last enumeration in 
1901 the population numbered 2,21,346 souls or 757 persons to the 
square mile, of whom 1,11,566 were females. Classified accord- 
ing to religion there were 1,77,151 Hindus, 43,433 Muhammadans, 
and 762 persons of other religions. The majority of the 
people are dependent for their livelihood on agriculture or the 
trade in agricultural produce, the only industry well represented 
being that of cotton- weaving. 

The only towns in the pargana are Mubarakpur and Muham- 
madabad, the former of which is now a notified area under 
United Provinces Act I of 1900 and the latter is administered 
under the provisions of Act XX of 1856. Besides these there 
are few places o£ note or importance. Walidpur with a popula- 
tion o£ 5,085 is by far the largest village ; but the rest are for 
the most part quite small, the average area being but 269 acres. 
The communications of the pargana are good. The Mau-Shah- 
ganj branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway passes 
right thiough the pargana, and the Bhatni-Benares section runs 

along the south. The former is closely followed by the metalled 
road connecting Mau with Azamgarh and not far from the latter 

is the metalled road from Man to Ghazipur. Unmetalled roads 
connect Mau and Ohiriakot, Chiriakot and Muhammadabad, 
Muhammadabad and Azamgarh by way of Mubarakpur, and 
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Muhaaimadabad and Azamgarh. Besides these, two roads lead 
from the headquarters of the pargana to Ghosi and KopaganJ 
respectively. 

Up till 1904, pargana Mahammadabad contained 736 villages 
distributed over ten tappas^ namely, Auqaf, Bahrozpur, Chhittpnr, 
Haveli, Kayar, Khanpur, Pardaha, Walidpur, Nandwa and Nasr- 
ullahpur ; but in that year the two last tappas, comprising 141 
villages, 69 in Nandwa and 72 Nasrullahpur, were transferred tothe 
pargana ofGhosi, the Tons river being taken as the dividing line. 

MUHAMMADABAD laJisil. 

Mahammadabad is the south-eastern tahsil of the Azamgarh 
district, comprising the parganas of Qariat Mittu, Ohiriakot, 
Maunath Bhanjan and Mahammadabad, and lies between 25° 48' 
and 26 °8^ N. and 83° 4' and 83° 40' E. It has a total area of 
228,587 acres or 357*5 square miles. 

The physical features of the tract have been set forth in detail 
in the various articles on the parganas which compose it. The 
whole of the tahsil as now constituted belongs to the great 
southern division of the district and consists of lowlying land 
interspersed with large swamps and 7*^A-in£ected patches which 
stand on a slightly higher level. The soil is for the most part a 
stifiE clay and the natural deficiency of woodland and trees makes 
the scenery exceedingly dreary. Patches of dhaJc and scrub jungle 
are found scattered about the tahsil, especially along the banks 
of the Tons and Mangai, but these are small in extent and of little 
value. In the vicinity of the rivers the soil is frequently sandy 
and in pargana Mau there is a considerable area of kachhar land. 
The main stream in the tract is the Tons which now forms the 
boundary with tahsils Sagri and Ghosi. The Mangai which rises 
in Nizamabad forms the south-western border of parganas Qariat 
Mittu and Ohiriakot ; and the country between is drained by 
the Bhainsahi nala and its tributaries. The latter all rise in 
chains of swamps in the heart of pargana Mahammadabad, but the 
Bhainsahi is the largest and after flowing past Ohiriakot and Kajha 
passes along the district boundary in a westerly direction till 
it leaves the tahsil four miles from the Ohhoti Sarju. The 
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swamps dry up wholly or in part between October and June, bufe 
during the rainy season they spread out into large temporary lakes. 

0£ the total area o£ the tahsil, 52,497 acres or 22 per cent, are 
recorded as barren land unfit for cultivation ; and under this head 
are included 15;809 acres of land covered with water and 7,320 
acres occupied by sites, roads and the like. The culturable land 
out o£ cultivation amounts to 52,107 acres, an additional 22 per 
cent, and includes 4,008 acres covered with groves, -21,584 acres 
of old fallow and 16,785 acres o£ land recently thrown out. 
There are 1,23,983 acres, making nearly 55 per cent, of the total 
area, under the plough ; and of this 74,449 acres or nearly 60 
per cent, are irrigated. Wells constitute the chief source o£ supply, 
serving 43,317 acres, and the rest is watered from tanks, jhils 
and rivers. The Tcharif is the principal harvest and covers 
98,046 acres, as against 70,719 acres sown with rabi. The chief 
crops grown are rice which covers nearly 55 per cent, of the total 
area sown in the autumn, and sugarcane which occupies 13 per 
cent ; while in the rail barley, alone or in combination, covers 
44 per cent, and gram intermixed with peas an additional 40 per 
cent. Less than, 6,500 acres of wheat are grown, either alone or com- 
bined with other staples. Twenty-five per cent, or 30,362 acres are 
twice-cropped within the year. The details regarding mahals and 
tenures have been already given in the pargana articles. There 
too will be found particulars regarding the chief proprietary and 
cultivating castes, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate them here. 

In 1904 a large tract of country lying in the north-east of 
pargnna Muhammadabad comprising tappas Nandwa and Nasrul- 
lahpur or 71 square miles in all was transferred from this tahsil 
to the newly constituted tahsil of Ghosi. It is consequently impossi- 
ble to give the details of population for the tract as it is at present 
constituted, and those for Muhammadabad tahsil as it stood before 
the recent changes are alone available. The population in 1872 
stood at 2,75,o59, and in 1881 the number had risen to 327,017. 
In 1891 there was a further increase to 359,746, but at the last 
enumeration in 1901 the figure had fallen to 306,870 ; allowing tor 
the recent changes, is it now 251,796, Classified according to^ 
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religion there were 2,46,253 Hindus, 59,794 Musalmans, 729 
Sikhs, 51 Christians and 42 Aryas. The predominant Hindu 
castes are Chamars, 47,063 ; Ahirs, 36,089 ; Eajpnts, 24,925 ; 
Lunias, 18,997 ; Brahmans, 17,142 ; Bhars, 16,901 ; and Koeris, 
13,404. Other castes occuring in numbers exceeding 2,000 are 
Bhuinhars, Banias, Telis, Kahars, Lohars, Kumbars, Basis, Mallahs, 
Dhobis, Kalwars and Kayasths. The Musalmans are chiefly 
Julahas, 30,881, Sheikhs, 6,845, and Pathans, 4,198, others of 
importance being Rajputs, Behnas, Nais, Faqirs and Kuneras. 

Muhammadabad tahsil is very well supplied with means o£ 
communication. The Shahganj branch of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway traverses it along the centre and Mau is an 
important junction. Close to the railway runs the metalled road 
from Azamgarh to Mau, and this is continued as an unmetalled road 
beyond Mau to Zahurabad in Ghazipur. The Azamgarh-Ghazipur 
metalled road traverses parganas Qariat Mittu and Ohiriakot. 
The latter place is connected by unmetalled roads with both 
Muhammadabad and Mau ; and from Muhammadabad several 
roads radiate north and north-east. The tahsil contains in Mau, 
Mubarakpur and Muhammadabad three of the largest and most 
important towns in the district ; and there is a large number of 
local markets and bazars. Lists of the post offices, schools, fairs 
and markets will be found in the appendix. 

For criminal and revenue purposes the tahsil forms a sub- 
division in charge of a full powered officer on the district staff. 
Original civil jurisdiction is vested in the munsif of Muhammadabad 
t^ho holds his court at the headquarters of the tahsil. For police 
purposes there are stations at Mau, Mubarakpur, Ohiriakot and 
Muhammadabad ; but their circles do not comprise the whole area, 
as several villages are included in that of Azamgarh. 


NATTHUPUR Pargana, Tahsil Ghosi. 

The pargana of Natthupur lies on the right bank of the Ghagra 
river in the north-east corner of the district. In shape it is a rough 
quadrilateral ; the western border marches with that of pargana 
Ghosis on the north lies the Ghagra riyoriand on the south and east is 
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pargana Sikandarpur o£ the district o£ Ballia. Its total area is 
82,163 acres or 128 square miles. 

Natthupur is divided into banjar and JcacTihar portions o£ 
almost equal area, the former occupying the south and south-west 
and the latter the remainder o£ the tract, most of it being fairly close 
to the river. This portion has suffered greatly at various times 
from the action of the Ghagra, and an attempt has been made, by 
means of an embankment running for several miles close to the 
south bank of the stream, to save the land from floods. The chief 
feature of the tract is the Ratoi Tal, a large lake about the centre 
of the pargana. This is now much shallower than it was formerly, 
and a large area which at one time grew nothing beyond ho7^on 
rice is now sufficiently high and dry for ordinary spring crops. 
Along the Ghagra there are here and there sparse stretches of 
tamarisk, occasionally harbouring wild pig ; but apart from these 
physical features are conspicuous by their absence. The prevailing 
soil, both in the hangar and in the hachliar^ is the light and sandy 
loam known as haUundar, There is in the southern portion of 
the former a certain amount of itsar and clay, but the area is in- 
considerable. The Pharai naZa, a small stream, flows along the 
southern border and drains the lower part of the hangar: it divides 
Natthupur from Ballia and finds its way ultimately into the 
Ghagra, Besides this the only drainage channel is a small nala 
■which flows from the west and carries water during the rains 
from the Pakri-Pewa lake to Ratoi Tal. The latter drains a 
large extent of land, both hangar and laacKhar, and empties itself 
when full through an outlet into the Ghagra. Of the total area 
of the pargana 16,379 acres or 19*93 per cent, are classified as 
barren waste, and 19,290 acres or 23*47 per cent, as culturable 
land fit for but out of cultivation. The former includes no less 
than 11,935 acres covered with water ^ while in the latter class the 
largest item is that of old fallow which amounts to 8,552 acres. 
The cultivated area in 1907-08 amounted to 46,494 acres or 56*60 
per cent, of the whole. The system of cultivation does not differ 
from that found elsewhere in the district. About 86 per cent, 
of the soil is rahi or Tiarjins land and the remainder is rice land; 
the irrigated area in 1907-08 was 21,837 acres or nearly 47 
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per cent oE that cultivated, 94 per cent. o£ it being served by 
wells. In the same year there were 3,213 masonry and 981 
no n-masonry wells at work in the pargana, a very much smaller 
namber than in Ghosi. But owing to the sandy nature or the 
soil in many places, wells are very expensive to construct ; and 
generally their number is insufficient to adequately protect the 
cultivated land. The Harris the principal harvest, and in 1907-08 
it occupied 29,302 acres as against 26,859 sown in the radL The 
zaid or extra harvest is as usual utterly insignificant in area ; 
but 9,889 acres or 21*28 per cent, of the net cultivation is 
twice cropped in the year. The chief crops grown in the autumn 
are, as usual, rice, arTiar^ sugarcane, small millets and maize; 
while in the spring barley, alone or in combination, and peas take 
the lead. 

Natthupur contains 521 villages, out of which 102, with an 
area of some 76 square miles, are permanently settled. The latter 
lie for the most part in the north-east corner but there is a num- 
ber of such villages, either singly or in small clusters, scattered 
all over the pargana. The permanently settled villages are divid- 
ed into 173 mahalsy of which 15 are in the hands of single zamin- 
dars; 78 owned in joint zamindari ; and 80 held pattidaru Of the 
latter 23 are perfect pattidari and 57 imperfect IcJiuntaitL 

Similarly the 419 temporarily settled villages comprise 366 7 nalials. 
Of the latter 26 are in the hands of single zamindars and 179 are 
held in joint zamindari. Of the perfect pattidari estates 34 are 
khuntaiti and one higliadam ; and of the imperfect pattidari estates 
117 are kliuntaiii and 9 are bighadam. The total number of 
proprietors in the pargana at the recent settlement was 3,330, of 
whom 2,271 lived in the tract w^hich came under assessment and 
641 in the permanently settled villages, the remainder living 
outside. The average share of cultivated land per head amount- 
ed to 7*1 acres, a similar proportion to that found in Sagri, 
Kauria and Belhabans. The chief proprietary castes are Brah- 
mans, Eajputs, Musalmans and Eurmis ; but there is not any 
large landholder among them. Brahmans hold a larger propor- 
tion of the land in this pargana than in any other, the most impor- 
tant tribe represented being Misrs. The Eurmis, who are knowsi 
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as Mals, are an imporfcant body, bafc their communities are much 
overgrown and are not always prosperous. Among the Musul* 
mans the only important communities are the Sheikhs of Bibipur 
and Sipat. The Kajputs are not of much importance. They are 
chiefly Kakans but there are numbers of Kausiks and Chandels 
also. The cultivating body is chiefly composed of Ahirs, Brah- 
mans, Bajputs and Ghamars. Proprietors as such in 1907-08 
cultivated 29 per cent, of the land, occupancy and ex-proprietary 
tenants 37 per cent and tenants-at-will 33 per cent., the remain- 
der being grain rented or rent-free. The general incidence of 
the rental of all tenants in the temporarily settled villages at the 
settlement of 1906 was Es. 5-27 per acre. High caste occu- 
pancy tenants paid Rs. 4-13 an acre as against Rs. 5*75 paid by. 
low-caste tenants, while for tenants-at-will the rates were Rs. 4*84 in 
the case of high-caste and Rs. 5*64 in the case of low-caste tenants. 

The population of Natthupur in 1872 was returned at 67,953 
persons, the density being 529 persons to the square mile. The 
number rose to 93,193 in 1881, when the density was 726 persons 
per square mile, but fell to 85„961 in 1891. At the last enumer- 
ation in 1901 there were 85,095 inhabitants in the pargana, of 
■whom 44,070 were females, the resultant density being 663 per- 
sons to the square mile. Thus Natthupur differs from the rest of 
the district in that there was a marked decrease in population 
between 1881 and 1891, whereas elsewhere the decrease took place 
between 1891 and 1901. Olassified according to religion there 
were 75,869 Hindus, 9,118 Musalmans and 108 persons of other 
religions. Practically the entire population derives its livelihood 
from agriculture or the trade iu agriculture produce ; for there 
are no manufactures of any importauce in the pargana. There is 
no town in the pargana ; but there are several very large villages 
of which Dubari is the biggest. Markets are held at Dargah, 
Dubari, Madhuban, Fatehpur Maraon, Adampur, Parsapur, Sipat, 
Ibrahimabad, Lakhnaur and several other places. The first four 
act as distributing centres for cloth, and articles of metal also are 
imported and sold at Dubari. Sugar is refined in most places 
and exported to Benares and Cawnpore, and there is some trade 
in grain with Gorakhpur, 
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The communications o£ the pargana are on the 'whole poor. 
The railway does not touch it and there is no metalled road in it. 
On the other hand all the villages are within reasonable distance 
of the Bhatni-Benares and Dohrighat sections of the railway 
which bring them within a day’s journey of Azamgarh, The 
unmetalled roads run from Dohrighat by way of Surajpur to 
Nagara in Baliia, and from Surajpur and Madhuban to Ghosi. 
The pargana is not divided into tappas^ but different parts of it 
are known by local names. Thus the kachhar land is sometimes 
spoken of as kanhml^ and parts of the hangar are known as the 
kakan^ the malan and the misran after the castes that prevail in 
them. It does not form a separate subdivision for any but assess* 
ment purposes and is now combined with the pargana of Ghosi 
to form the Ghosi tabsil. 


NIZAMABAD, Pargana and Tahsil Nizamabad. 

The town of Nizamabad which gives its name both to a pargana 
and tahsil lies in 26® 3' N. and 83® 1' E*, on the banks of the 
river Tons. It is 8 miles west from Azamgarh, with which, as 
with Sarai Eani, Phulpur and Oaptainganj, it is connected by 
unmetalled roads. The town is a straggling place situated in 
mauzas Qasba Nizamabad, Ghurepur, Farahabad, Telipur and 
Teghipur. It is an old town and is said to have been a Hindu 
settlement before the Muhammadan occupation of the country. 
According to local tradition its present name was derived from 
Sheikh Nizam-ud-din, a saint, whose tomb is pointed out in the 
town. None of the resident families, however, trace back their 
descent to him, but the Sheikhs of Barauna in pargana Mahul 
are reputed to be his descendants. The only references to the place 
in the Muhammadan historians record the facts that Saiyid Ashraf 
Jahangir in one of his wanderings passed near Nizamabad ; and 
that in 1565 A. D. the emperor Akbar, when returning from the* 
pursuit of Ali Quli Khan, encamped at or near the town^and held 
his birthday festival in it. Under the Mughals a qazi and pargana 
officers were stationed in the town ; but at the present day the 
place has a decayed appearance. Its decadence is said to date 
from the year 1763 A. D. when Jahan Khan, Baja of Azamgarh^. 
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■was killed near the town in a struggle with an officer o£ the 
Nawab Wazir who had been sent to collect revenue, and the town 
was looted by the NawaVs troops. 

The population o£ Nizamabad amounted in 1901 to 4,476 
persons, o£ whom 2,72*7 were Hindus, 1,588 Musalmans and 161 
o£ other religions, apparently Sikhs. The latter are recruited 
chiefly from Kayasths, who £orm an important portion of the 
population. They own the village and considerable property else- 
where, and the office of qanungo is hereditary in the family. The 
residents of the town are mostly agriculturists and petty traders ; 
but there are also some looms and a few sugar refineries in it. 
The place has some celebrity for its pottery of which an account 
has been given in Chapter II. Weekly markets are held on 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

Nizamabad contains a police station, vernacular secondary 
school, post-office and cattle-pound. The Yillage Sanitation Act 
(U. P. Act II of 1892) is also in force. 

NIZAMABAD, Pargana and Talisil. 

The tahsil of Nizamabad or Azamgarh is conterminous with the 
pargana o£ Nizamabad and lies between 25® SS"" and 26® 12' N. and 
82® 52' and 85® 16' E. It is bounded on the west and north-west by 
tahsil Mahul; on the north by Sagri, on the west by Muhammada- 
bad, and on the south by Deogaon ; and it is the only tahsil of the 
district which does not anywhere debouch on the district bound- 
ary. The total area, as returned at the survey in 1900-01, was 
200,434 acres or 313 square miles. 

The slope of the pargana is from north-west to south-east, 
like that of the district generally. It is drained in the south by 
the Mangai and in the north by the Tons and its tributaries. The 
former rises in pargana Mahul on the western boundary of the 
district in a line o£ swamps, and in the western part of Nizamabad 
it has scarcely emerged from the initial stage of swamp ; but 
towards the east it begins to flow in a more defined channel, 
though this is never much below the level of the surrounding 
country. The most important tributary of the Tons is the Kun- 
war nadi which rises beyond the Mahul boundary in Fyzabad 
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and joins the Tons near the town of Nizamabad. The only other 
two important tributaries are the Silani and Suksui, which are 
small streams and unite with the Tons a little to the east of Azam- 
garh. These like the Tons and Kunwar flow between high banks. 
The pargana is sharply divided into two well-defined tracts. The 
southern portion, comprising an area of 126 square miles, is a low 
Ijing clay tract that closely resembles the pargana of Deogaon. 
This tract is drained by the Mangai and much of it is covered 
with water in the monsoon. Large Jkils and usar plains are nu- 
merous ; and a considerable part of the cultivated area is, as in 
Deogaon, fit for growing rice only. The nothern portion on the 
other hand is high lying, well drained land, the soil of which is 
for the most part a sandy loam locally known as halsundara ; and 
the area of rice land is comparatively small. The agricultural 
circumstances of these two tracts are consequently quite distinct. 
Of the total area of the tahsil 36,364 acres or 18'20 per cent, 
are classed as barren waste unfit for cultivation, including under 
this head land which is covered with water or occupied by sites, 
roads, buildings and the like. There are 35,469 acres, an addi- 
tional 17*69 per cent., which are recorded as culturable waste out 
of cultivation, but only 3,689 acres of this are new fallow, and 
there are 4,812 acres occupied by groves. The remainder of the 
area, 128,501 acres or 64*11 per cent., is under cultivation. 

For settlement purposes the tahsil was divided into two circles, 
the southern circle being known as hlialar and the northern as 
hangar. The system of cultivation in these somewhat differs. In 
the khalar it is similar to that of pargana Deogaon and need not 
be again described. In the hangar the proportion of cultivation 
is higher and a very large part of it is secured by irrigation from 
wells, while in the khalar the irrigated area is little more than half 
that cultivated and of this the greater part is watered from tanks, 
jhils and rivers. Over the whole pargana 79,887 acres or 39*86 
per cent, of the totaharea are irrigated, wells serving 53,654 acres as 
against 26,237 acres watered from other sources. The principal 
harvest is the kharif which occupies 61*13 per cent, of the area 
cultivated as against 56*50 per cent, sown with rahi^ 28,339 acres 
or 18*10 per cent, being twice cropped in the year. Rice, sugar- 
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cane, mandua, arhar and maize are the main autumn staples, the 
rice area being very large in the /fAaZar circle; while in the rati 
barley, alone or in combination, occupies the bulk o£ the area sown 
and is followed by gram and peas intermixed and wheat in combi- 
nation with gram and barley or alone. At the recent settlement 
there were 4,836 wells recorded. The vast majority of these are 
half-masonry and are made of burnt bricks cemented with mud, 
but there are also some earthen wells. Practically the whole of 
the rabi land in the khalar circle and all but the very sandy laud 
in the hangar circle is normally irrigated; and in the former tract, 
although most of the area is watered from tanks, the area watered 
from wells can be greatly extended in time of need and but little 
rahi land need be left unsown. The rice land on the other hand is 
practically all dependent on the season and in a year of drought 
its sources of irrigation entirely fail. 

There are now 931 villages in Nizamabad. Complex maJials 
are relatively few ; hut if each portion of a complex mahal in 
each village through which it extends is counted as a separate 
maTial^ there are at present 1,949 mahals in the tahsil. Of this 
number no less than 1,069 are held in joint zamindari^ while 219 
more are held in single zamindari. The perfect pattidari estates* 
are divided into 169 khuntaiti and 8 highadam ; and the imperfect 
pattidari estates into 448 khuntaiti and 36 bigliadamn The total 
number of individuals who hold land in the pargana is computed 
at 13,828, each having an average cultivated holding of 9*3 acres, 
but there are several large proprietors among whom the Raja 
of Jaunpur, the Sidhari Babus, the ‘Kayasths of Nizamabad, 
the Sheikhs of Sarai Mir and the Qazis of Nizamabad may 
be mentioned. Musalmans own as much as 41*8 per cent, of 
the whole tahsil, 19*4 per cent, belonging to Zamindaras, a 
laborious and prosperous class of men. Rajputs and Bhuiu- 
bars each hold over 16 per cent, of the tahsil ; and after them 
come Brahmans, 7*5 per cent.; Khattris and Banks, 6*2 per cent.; 
and Kayasths, 5 per cent. The chief cultivating castes are Ahirs, 
Zamindaras, Brahmans, Chamars, Rajputs and Bunias. Proprie- 
tors as such cultivate 37*5 per cent., occupancy and ex-proprietary 
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tenants 49 per cent., nnd tenants-at-will 8*7 per cent. o£ the area. 
There are 3,099 acres grain rented and less than one per cent, is 
rent free, the former being generally very inferior land. High 
caste occupancy tenants with 11*9 per cent, of the holdings area 
pay a rent rate of Rs. 4*70 per acre as compared with Rs. 5*75 
paid by low-caste tenants, the corresponding rates for tenants-at- 
will, being Rs. 5*67 in the case of high^castes and Rs. 5*99 in the 
-case of low-castes. 

Population has shown the same fluctuations as in most of the 
other parganas of the district. In 1872 there were 243,216 inha- 
bitants, the density being 777 persons to the square mile. In 1881 
the number bad risen to 278,611 and in 1891 there was a further 
increase to 289,488, the density being 925 persons to the square 
mile. At the last enumeration in 1901 the population numbered 
264,114 persons of whom 134,533 were females, and the density 
was 844 persons to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 211,185 Hindus, 52,396 Muhammadans, 379 Sikhs, 
119 Christians, 29 Aryas and 7 Jains. The predominant Hindu 
castes were Ahirs, 50,372; Chamars, 46,011; and Brahmans, 11,631; 
but no other caste exceeded 10,000 in number. The castes who 
numbered more than 2,000 members apiece were Koeris, Rajputs, 
Banks, Kahars, Kurmis, Lunias, Bhars, Kumhars, Lohars, 
Telis, Kewats, Pasis, Kayasths, Kalwars and Barhais. The Musal- 
mans are chiefly Sheikhs, 17,975, Julahas, 9,412, and Pathans, 
9,312, Other well represented divisions were Saijids, Behnas, 
Faqirs, Hajjams and Qassabs. The population is practically 
wholly agricultural in character. According to the returns of the 
census 57*7 per cent, of the people were agriculturists pure and 
eimple, and an additional 15*3 per cent, were labourers, most of 
whom are engaged in agricultural persuits. 

The pargana is well supplied with means of communication. 
The Shahganj branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
runs across the pargana from east to west and has stations at 
Azamgarh, Sarai Rani, Phariha and Sarai Mir. The provincial 
road from Jaunpur to Dohrighat traverses the pargana a little east 
of the centre, and from this, at Sarai Rani, takes off the metalled 
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road to Shafagaiij. Portions of the metalled roads to Benares and 
Azamgarh also pass through the south of pargana. Of the 
unmetalled roads the chief is that which runs westwards from 
Azamgarh to Phulpur through Nizamabad; and there is another 
which starting at Muhammadpur on the Jaunpur road rnns due 
north through Nizamabad to Captainganj. The only portion of 
the pargana which is not served with roads is the north-western 
portion. The town of Azamgarh, the district headquarters, is situ-, 
ated in the north-east, and there are important towns and villages 
at Sarai Mir, Nizamabad, Phariha, Sarai Rani and Eaniit Patti. 
Lists of the schools, post-ofldces, markets and fairs of the tahsil 
will be found in the appendix. 

The pargana is locally divided into eight tappas, Athaisi, 
Bayalpur, Dubaitha, Guzara, Harbanspur, Kotha, Nandaon and 
Phariha, and although these are of no importance for fiscal pur- 
poses, they are useful for the arrangement of the numerous villages. 
For criminal and revenue purposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
which is in the charge of a full powered officer on the district 
staff, the other criminal courts being those of the tahsildar and the 
bench of honorary magistrates, whose jurisdiction extends to the 
whole tahsil. Original civil jurisdiction is vested in the munsif of 
Azamgarh. For police purposes there are stations at Azamgarh, 
Nizamabad and Gambhirpur; but their circles do not cover the 
whole area, for some villages fall into the circles of Ahraufa 
and Kandhrapur. 

PALIA, Pargana and Tahsil MuHAmiADABAD. 

This large village lies in 25° 56''N. and 83° 24' E., close to the 
unmetalied road which leads from Chiriakot to Man: it is distant 8 
miles from Muhammadabad and 20 miles from Azamgarh. The 
village is a large agricultural estate which is held by a numerous 
body of Rajputs. In 1881 it had a population of 2,347 persons and 
the number rose to 2,484 in 1891; but at the last census there were 
2,127 inhabitants, of whom 1,895 were Hindus and 232 were 
Musalmans. The village contains a lower primary school, but ie 
otherwise a place of no special importance. 
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PAWAIj Fargana akd Talisil Mahul* 

Pawai lies in the extreme west of the district at a distance of 
30 miles from Azamgarh and 11 miles from the tahsil headquarters 
at Ahranla, An unmetalled road connects it with Azamgarh via 
Phulpur, and it is situated in 26° 10' N. and 82° 45' ]S. The popu- 
lation has steadily though slowly fallen since 1881 and in 1901 
amounted to 994 persons, of whom 674 were Hindus and 320 were 
Musalmans. The original inhabitants are said to have been Baj- 
bliars who were ousted from their possessions by the ancestors of 
the present Saiyid occupants, and to the Bhars is attributed a 
large mud fort, the remains of which still exist* Pawai contains a 
police station, cattle-pound, post-otBce and upper primary school ; 
and a small market is held every Monday and Priday- 

PHARIHA, Fargana and TaTisil Nizamabad. 

This large village is situated in 26° N. and 82® 59' E*, on the 
metalled road from Azamgarh to Shahganj, at a distance of 11 
miles from the district headquarters. It also gives its name to a 
railway station on the Shahganj branch of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway. The village is owned by a numerous body 
of Zamindars who are generally well-to-do and in 1901 it had a 
total population of 2,145 persons, the number having little changed 
since 1881. Of the total 1,192 were Musalmans and 953 were 
Hindus, while Chamars were the numerically strongest Hindu 
caste. The village contains a primary school, and the Village 
Sanitation Act (TJ. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 


PHULPTJR, Fargana and Tahsil Mahul. 

This town lies 22 miles west of Azamgarh and 8 miles south of 
the tahsil headquarters at Ahraula, in 26° 4' N. and 82° 53/ E, 
The Bengal and North-Western Railway passes close to the town 
and the metalled road to Shahganj run through it, while there are 
unmetallod roads to Nizamabad and Pawai. Phulpur is famous 
for its sugar, which is very granular and sweet, partly owing to 
superior methods of refining and partly owing to the better cha- 
racter of the cane grown in the neighbourhood. The town is also a 
well-known market, bazaar being held every Tuesday and Saturday, 
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but it is not a market o£ very old standing, having been founded 
about 1733 A. D. by the Rajas of Mahul. The population of the 
town has increased from 2,305 in 1881 to 2,557 in 1901 ; of the 
latter number 1,864 were Hindus and 963 were Musalmans. The 
town has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since the year 
1860.| The income which is derived from the usual assessment under 
the Act averages some Rs. 500 yearly and is expended in the usual 
way on the maintenance of a small police force and conservancy 
staff. Some 225 houses are usually assessed to the tax, which falls 
at a rate of Rs. 2-4-7 on each assessed house and Re. 0-3-2 per 
head of population. There is a lower primary school, an inspection 
bungalow and a post-office in the town ; and the Village Sanitation 
Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 

QARIAT MITTU, Pargana^ Tahsil Muhammaoabad. 

The pargana of Qariat Mittu lies in the west of the Mummada* 
bad tahsil, pargana Muhammadabad lying on the north, Ohiriakot 
on the east, Belhabans on the south, and Bela-Daulatabad and Niza- 
mabad on the west. It is a small pargana with a total area of 
only 14,847 acres or 23^ square miles ; and its physical character- 
istics are those of the southern division of the district. It is 
drained by the line of jhils which lie along its northern limit or 
issue from the Gambirban lake and eventually become the Bhain- 
sahi nala ; while a narrow strip of country on the south discharges 
its surface water into the Mangai nala which separates Qariat 
Mittu from Belhabans. The prevailing soil of the pargana is clay 
but some loam is to be found along the Mangai. The proportion 
of rice land is large, amounting to 48*85 per cent, of the cultivated 
area as compared with 51*15 percent, rabi or harjins land. Of the 
total area of the pargana 5,236 acres or 35*27 per cent, are recorded 
barren, while 2,496 acres or 16*81 per cent, are culturable land out 
of cultivation ; of the latter figure but 106 acres are occupied by 
groves and 988 acres only are land recently thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. The remainder of the pargana, 7,115 acres or 47*92 per 
cent., were cultivated in the year of survey and settlement (1904), 
the area being somewhat below the average. The system of cul- 
tivation does not differ in anjj; respect from that found elsewhere. 
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The kharifishy far the most important harvest covering 5,673 
acres or 7 9’ 73 per cent, of the cultivated area as against 3,183 or 
44*74 per cent, in the m&i. There are 1,751 acres or 24*61 per 
cent, of the cultivation which are twice cropped in the year. The 
zaid or extra harvest is insignificant in area. The irrigated area is 
3,730 acres or over 52 per cent, of that cultivated, about two- 
thirds being dependent on wells and the remainder on tanks, 
swamps and rivers. The chief crops grown are as usual rice, 
3,449 acres, sugarcane 588 acres, arliar 355 and maize 348 acres; 
while in the rdbi there are 1,569 acres under barley, alone or in 
combination, and 1,336 under gram intermixed with peas. The 
area under sugarcane has fallen considerably of late years and has 
been replaced by spring crops. 

Qariat Mittu contains 68 villages which are divided into 163 
mahals. Of the latter 12 are held in single and 95 in joint zamm^ 
dari^ while 18 are perfect pattidari khuntaiti. There are 38 im- 
perfect pattidari estates, all but two being khuntaiti. Rajputs are 
the chief land holding caste. They retain 51*45 per cent, of the 
whole area of the pargana, and are followed by Brahmans, 18*83 
per cent., Bhuinhars, 12*14 and Banias 10*53 per cent. There are 
no large proprietors in the pargana, and the number of co-sharers 
is 1,532, each having an average cultivated holding of 5*2 acres. 
The chief cultivating castes are Rajputs, Bhuinhars, Brahmans, 
Ahirs and Ohamars. Proprietors as such cultivate 45*81 per 
cent, of the holdings area, occupancy and ex-proprietary tenants 
42*04 per cent, and tenants-at-will 6*70 per cent. There are 366 
acres or 4*40 per cent. — a somewhat high proportion — grain rented 
and 79 acres rent free. High caste tenants hold 25*63 per cent, 
of the area and pay a rent-rate of Rs. 4*33 per acre for the land 
they fill in occupancy right and a rate of Rs. 5*36 for that which 
they hold as tenants-at-will, the corresponding rents for low caste 
tenants being Rs. 5*59 and Rs. 6*05. 

The population of Qariat Mittu numbered 11,380 souls in 
1872 and the figure rose to 13,075 in 1881 and 14,746 in 1891, 
the density on the last occasion being '641 persons to the square 
mile. In 1901 it was ascertained that there were but 11,168 
inhabitants, or 486 persons to the square mile, of whom 5,540 
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were females. Practically the entire population is agricultural or 
devoted to agriculture. According to the census returns, 5,223 
were agriculturists pure and simple, while 3,199 were recorded 
under the head of labourers. No pargana has suffered so much 
in population as Qariat Mittu. Its density is the lowest in the 
district and it is the only pargana in w^hich the present population 
is lower than in 1872. There are no towns in the pargana and the 
largest village is Mittupur with a population of 1,618 souls. Nor 
has it good communications. The metalled road to Grhazipur cuts 
across the north o£ it, but there is no other road in it. Locally 
the pargana is divided into two tappas^ known as Amdahl and 
Tari. 


EANIPUR EAJMAU, Pargana akd Tahsil Nizamabad. 

This is a large village with many scattered sites and hamlets 
lying in the angle between the Azamgarh-Jaunpur and Azam- 
garh-Benares roads, at the point where they diverge. It stands 
in 25° 26' N. and 82° 58' E., and is only noticeable for its size. 
The population rose from 2,326 persons in 1881 to 2,744 persons in 
1891, but fell again to 2,386 souls in 1901. The latter number 
was divided between 2,274 Hindus and 112 Musalmans, and Koris 
were the numerically strongest Hindu caste. The Village Sanita- 
tion Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 


RASDLPUR, Pargana Natthupub, Tahsil Ghosi. 

The village, which is also known as Rampur, lies in the extreme 
east of the district in 26° V N. and 48' E., at a distance of 40 
miles from Azamgarh. In 1891 it had a population of 2,567 
souls, but in 1901 the number had decreased to 2,445. Of this 
1,286 were Hindus, 1,095 were Musalmans and 64 were of other 
religions, the numerically strongest caste being that of Sheikhs. 
The village contains a branch post-oflSce and a primary school ; 
and markets are held on Mondays and Thursdays. 


RAUNAPAR, Pargana and Tahsil SAani. 

Raiinapar lies on a branch of the river Ghagra in tlio extreme 
north of the district, in 26° 16^ N, and 83^^ 18' E. It is 18 miles 
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distant from Azamgarli by the nnmetalled road running through 
Bilariaganj, and 10 miles distant from the tahsil headquarters at 
Jianpur, with which it is also connected by an unmetalled road. 
Ill 1901 the place had a population of 2,536 souls, 2,376 being 
Hindus and 160 Musalmans. There are a police station, post-office, 
cattle-pound and upper primary school in the village. 

SAGRI Pargana^ Tahsil Sagri. 

Sagri is a large pargana, roughly square in shape, lying in 
the north centre of the district. It is bounded on the north by the 
Ghagra which divides both the pargana and the district from 
Gorakhpur. On the- east lies pargana Ghosi, and on the south 
pargana Muhammadabad ; while Nizamabad adjoins it on the south- 
west and Gopalpur on the north-west. In 1904 a number of villages 
which had been left to the south of the stream by the shifting of the 
Ghagra river w’as added to Sagri and increased its area from 147,650 
to 163,855 acres or 246 square miles. The pargana is divided 
into a hangar and hacTihar tract. The former, which occupies 145 
square miles, lies in the centre and south of the pargana and belongs 
to the same formation as the main body of the district ; while the 
latter which covers the rest of the pargana is the new alluvial land 
in the valleys of the Ghagra and Ohhoti Sarju, and forms a broad 
strip of country along the whole length of the northern face of the 
pargana, extending, on the east, in a south-easterly direction along 
the course of the Chhoti Sarju towards Man. The 'drainage of the 
hangar tract flows in a south-easterly direction into the Tons, which 
forms the pargana boundary from the south-centre to the south- 
east corner. Its main afiluents are the Silani on the south-west, 
the Suksui which rises in tappa Bindwal and for some distance 
forms the southern boundary, and the Kayar which, rising in Gopal- 
pur, flows across Bindwal and Barokhai', not far from the Suksui, 
and joins the Tons in the south-east corner of tajypa Barokhar. 
Tappas Akbarpur and Bachhaur are drained by a line of' narrow 
tals passing through tappas Haveli and Barniar and eventually 
discharging into the Tons, while the surface water of parts of 
tappas Bilari and Kukunar flows through Tal Salauna into the 
Chhoti Sarju. The country generally lies high and is well-drained. 
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The soil is for the most part a loam which along the Silani and 
Tons and again on the north side of the tract becomes light and 
sandy. On the other hand in tappa Bindwal and along and to the 
north of the Bilariaganj-Jianpnr road are considerable tracts 
where the soil is a stiff clay interspersed with patches of usar and 
where the proportion of riceland is high. 

The kachhar tract is a continuation of that found in Gropalpur. 
Along its southern border just under the edge of the hangar country 
flows the Ohhoti Sarju. This was once a small stream which ran 
in an easterly direction to the point at which it crosses the Azam- 
garh-Dohri Grhat road and then turned sharply south. A few 
years before the settlement of IST?, however, the Grhagra broke 
into the Ohhoti Sarju at Singhwara in Gropalpur, a short distance 
west of the point at which the river enters this pargana. The 
floods of the Grhagra scoured out the channel of the Ohhoti Sarju 
down to the point where it turns southwards and then broke away 
to the north-east back to the main-stream through the Badrauwan 
naZa. At the point where the Badrauwan nala leaves the Ohhoti 
Sarju the bed of the latter has silted up, and its old channel is now 
for some distance actually under cultivation. Between the Ohhoti 
Sarju and the Grhagra is a network of channels, dry in the hot 
weather, but forming large streams and lakes in the Tains. The 
soil of the kacliJiar tract is generally fertile, but much of it is ex- 
tremely light and poor, and the kTiarif crops are liable to injury 
from flood. 

Of the total area of the pargana 31,852 acres or 19*44 per 
cent, are returned as barren waste, the area covered with water 
sites, roads and the like being included under this head. There 
are 28,919 acres, forming 17-65 per cent, of the total area, of cul- 
tm-able land out of cultivation, of which 2,571 acres are covered 
with groves and 4,225 acres are land recently thrown out. The 
remainder, 103,084 acres or 62*91 per cent, are under cultivation. 
The system of cultivation pursued does not differ from that found 
elsewhere in the northern portion of the district. Two-thirds of the 
cropped area is devoted to kharif crops as against 54 per cent, sown 
with mhi^ some 20,000 acres or 20 per cent, of the area being twice 
cropped in the year. The chief crops gi-own in the kharif are rice, 
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%Yhich covers nearly half the area sown in this harvest, arkar^ 
sugarcane, mandua and indigo; while in the rahii\xQ bulk of the 
area sown is occupied by barley, alone or in combination, and by 
peas intermixed with gram. There is also some wheat grown in 
combination with barley in the kachhar where the soil appears to 
be suitable; but the area is not large. The irrigated area amounts 
to 51,119 acres or just 50 per cent, of that cultivated. In the hangar 
tract practically the whole of the rahi land is irrigated, but in the 
kachhar the natural moisture is sufficient for the crops and but a 
small area is artificially watered. No less than 47,056 acres derive 
their supply of water from wells, and in 1907-08 there were 3,445 
masonry and 826 half masonry wells available for irrigation in the 
pargana. The wells are mostly worked by the lever or dhenkul 
but bucket wells are also found in the south near the Silani and 
Tons. 

Sagri pargana as now constituted contains 266 villages, at 
present divided into 1,536 malials. Of the latter 129 are held in 
single and 731 ^in joint zamindarL There are 248 pattidari 

estates, of which 221 are kliuntaiti and 27 highadam ; while of the 
428 imperfect pattidari estates 393 are khuntaiti and 35 highadam. 
The chief proprietary castes are Bhuinhars, Rajputs, Musalmans, 
Banias and Kayasths, who hold the land for the most part as 
cultivating communities. The only large proprietors in the tahsil 
are the bankers, Lalas Harakh Ohand and Moti Ohand of Azmat- 
garh and the heirs of Muhammad Taqi also of Azmatgarh. The 
principal cultivating caste is that of Ahirs ; but Chamars, Brahmans 
Rajputs, Kurmis, Bhuinhars and Koeris all hold substantial areas. 
At the recent settlement the general incidence on tenants’ land was 
found to be Rs. 5 ‘22 per acre. High caste occupancy tenants 
paid a rate of Rs. 4*39 an acre as compared with one of Rs. 5*59 
paid by low caste tenants ; while tenants-at-will of high caste 
paid Rs. 4T0 and those of low caste Rs. 4*46. In 1907-08 pro- 
prietors as such cultivated 44 per cent., occupancy and ex-proprie- 
tary tenants 33 per cent., and tenants-at-will 23 per cent, of the 
holdings area. 

The population of pargana Sagri has undergone fluctuations 
similar to those found in other parganas, though the available 
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figures necessarily exclude the population of the villages trans- 
ferred from Gorakhpur after the census. Thus in 1872 there 
^vere 137,294 persons in the pargana, the density being 594 
persons to the square mile. This rose to 178,533 in 1881 and to 
189,295 in 1891, At the last enumeration in 1901 the population 
numbered 166,220 souls, the density being 720 persons to the 
square mile. Of this number 83,748 were females ; and classified 
according to religions, there were 140,950 Hindus, 25,198 Musal- 
mans and 70 persons of other religions. Practically the entire 
population is agricultural in character. There is no town in the 
pargana to which the provisions of Act XX of 1856 have been 
applied and the largest villages are Azmatgarh, Chandpatti, 
Bilariaganj and Jianpur, the last being the headquarters of 
the tahsil. The communications of the pargana are fairly good. The 
only metalled road in it is a portion of the Azamgarh-Dohrighat 
x’oad which passes by Jianpur and has aibranch to Azmatgarh, but 
there is a good system of unmetalled roads. A long road stretches 
across the pargana from Azmatgarh to Maharajganj, and from 
Azmatgarh roads lead to Muhammadabad, Imli, Ghosi and Raunapar. 
Prom Azamgarh an uninetalled passes through the pargana to 
Raunapar, and the Azamgarh-Fyzabad road just touches^the south- 
west of the pargana. The kaeliliar tract, however, is very difficult of 
Access in the rains, and even the metalled road to Dohri is not 
altogether safe from floods. 

Except for assessment purposes the pargana does ^not form 
a separate administrative unit. For fiscal convenience it is divided 
into ten tappas, namely, Bindwal, Barokhar, Haveli, Biswan and 
Bilari in the south, Akharpur, Bachhaur and Kukunar in the 
centre, and tappa Khas and Chenchul in the north. 


SAGRI Tahsil, 

Sagri is the north-eastern tahsil of the district and lies 
between the parallels of 26° 1' and 26° 19' N. and 83° 4'and 83° 52' 
E. It comprises the parganas of Gopalpur and Sagri, and is bounded 
on the south by tahsils Nizamabad and Muhammadabad, in the 
east by tahsil Ghosi, on the north by the Ghagra river, and on the 
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%vestby pargana Kauria and the district of Fyzabad. The total 
area is now 220 J 01 acres or 345 square miles. 

The physical features of the tahsil have been fully described 
in the articles dealing with the parganas that compose it* The 
tahsil is divided into a hayigar and a kaclihar tract ; but the latter 
is larger in Sagri than in any other tahsil and covers about 30 per 
cent, of the whole area. The kachJiar consists of the new alluvial 
formation lying on either side of the Chhoti Sar ju river and on the 
south bank of the Ghagra, forming a broad strip along the north 
face of the tahsil and extending in a south-easterly direction along 
the course of the Chhoti Sarju past Azmatgarh. The soil is 
generally a fertile loam, but much is very light and ipoor, and it 
is liable to injury fi*om floods- The hangar country lies to the 
south of the kachhar on a high elevation and is well drained by a 
number of streams, the Silani, Suksui and Kayar, or lines of 
narrow all of which ultimately drain into the Tons. The soil 
of this portion is for the most part a loam of good fertility, which 
becomes sandy along the Silani and Tons ; while in tappa Bindwal 
and north of Jianpur in pargana Sagri there is some usar. 

Of the total area of the tahsil, 49,455 acres or 21*66 per cento 
are classed as barren, no less than 27,635 acres of this being 
covered with water. There are 42,461 acres or 19*33 per cent, of 
culturahle land out of cultivation, 21,164 acres of which are ac- 
counted for under the head of old fallow, the remainder, 128,785 
acres or 59*01 per cent., were under the plough in 1906-07, The 
system of cultivation has already been noticed in the pargana 
articles and need not be repeated here. Fifty-three per cent, of the 
cultivated area or 68,290 acres were in the same year irrigated, 
two-thirds of the whole being watered from wells and the remainder 
from marshes or rivers. The Mm/ is the principal harvest 
and covers some 86,062 acres as compared with 80,106 acres sown 
in the spring, the chief crops being rice, sugarcane and the small 
millets in the autumn, and barley alone, wheat intermixed with 
gram and barley, and peas in the spring. The area twice-cropped 
in the year averages some 37,000 acres or 28 per cent, of th6 net 
cultivation. 
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There are now 755 villages in Sagri and one town^ namely, 
Maharajganj, Details regarding the chief 'proprietary and culti- 
vating castes have already been given in the separate pargana 
articles and need not be recapitulated here. There too will be found 
the numbers of the separate and figures relating to cultivat- 

ing tenures. The population of the tahsil is 234,872 persons, but 
owing to the changes in the composition of the tahsil in 1904, 
subsequent to the census of 1901, no details regarding the religion 
or castes of the tahsil as now constituted can be given ; for the 
figures of 1901 include the population of parganas Ghosi and 
Natthupur and exclude that of the villages transferred from 
Gorakhpur. The character of the population, however, may be 
generally indicated. The numerically strongest Hindu castes are 
Ahirs, Chamars, Brahmans, Bhuinhars, Rajputs and Koeris ; 
while among the Musalmans Sheikhs predominate, followed by 
Pathans. Nearly the whole population is dependent on agriculture 
for its means of subsistence, and there is no manufacture of any 
importance in the tahsil. Lists of the markets, fairs, schools and 
post-offices of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

The communications of the tahsil are on the whole good. 
The railway does not touch it, but the provincial road from 
Azamgarh to Dhorighat passes through the south centre. In 
the south-west runs the once metalled road from Azamgarh 
to Fyzabad, and all the other roads except the branch to 
Azmatgarh are unmetalled. The headquarters of the tahsil are 
at Jianpur on the metalled road, but they were once at Azmatgarh, 
from which several roads radiate; these lead to Raunapar, on the 
Ghagra, Imla, Ghosi, Muhammadabad and Maharajganj, the road 
leading to the last named place traversing the whole breadth of the 
tahsil. At right angles to this and intersecting it at Bilariaganj 
runs the road from Azamgarh to Raunapar; and there is a small 
connecting road from Maharajganj to Oaptainganj. The passage 
of the Ghagra is effected by means of several ferries, the most im- 
portant of which is at Raunapar or Nainijor. A list of these will 
be found in the appendix. Up to the year 1904 the Sagri 
comprised the parganas of Gopalpur, Sagri, Ghosi and Natthupur, 
the total area being 377,300 acres or nearly 590 square miles. In 
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October o£ that year, however, the new tahsil of Ghosi was consti- 
tuted out of parganas Ghosi and Natthupur and two tap pas of 
Muhammadabad. At the same time 67 square miles of country, 
which once belonged to the district of Gorakhpur and had 
become separated from it by a change of the stream of the Ghagra, 
were transferred to the district of Azamgarh and incorporated in the 
Sagri tahsil. The tahsil now forms a criminal and revenue subdivi- 
sion which is generally entrusted for administrative purposes to a 
full powered officer on the district staff. In police matters the juris- 
diction is divided between the police stations of Raunapar, Sagri 
Kandhrapur and Maharajganj ; but their circles do not cover the 
whole area, for some villages fall within the circle of Dohrighat. 

SARAI MIR, Pargana and Tahsil Nizamabad. 

The townof Sarai Mir lies 18 miles west of Azamgarh in 26® 2^ N, 
and 82® 56' E., on the metalled road from Azamgarh to Shahganj. 
The Shahganj branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway runs 
along close to this road and there is a railway station at Sarai Mir. 
The town is situated in mauzas Khudkashta, Kharewan and Chak 
Qazi in pargana Nizamabad. The old name of the place is Kharewan 
audit was apparently held by Muhammadans as far back as the 15th 
century. In the early part of the 16th century, one Saiyid Ali, a 
Sufi, who was known under the name of Shah Aski Khan or Shah 
Ali Aski Khan, came from Jaunpur, where some of his relatives 
held office in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, and settled in the vicinity 
of Kharewan. It is said that under Saiyid Ali’s auspices a new 
settlement was made in 943 Hijri (1536 A.D.) and named Mur- 
tazabad, but the name did not gain currency and the place became 
known as Sarai Mir. Saiyid Ali was, according to the local tra- 
dition, an intimate friend of Sher Shah, whose advancement he 
foretold. His tomb is preserved in the town and a fair is held at 
it once a year. On the outskirts’ of the town there is a large 
mausoleum, built partly of block Juankar and partly of sandstone, 
which is in the Pathan style and is known as the mausoleum of 
Lai Khan. Nothing however is known regarding Lai Khan ex-^ 
cept that he and his brothers were residents in the neighbourhood 
before or in the time of Saiyid Ali, 
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Sarai Mir is a large place, but the population has continuously 
declined from 5,238 persons in 1881 to 3,594 in 1901. The Hindus 
numbered on the last occasion 2,148 souls and the Musalmans 1,446. 
The population is of a miscellaneous description and no special 
trade or manufacture is carried on. There are however some sugar 
refineries in the place and some looms ; and markets are held on 
Sundays and Wednesdays. The town has been administered under 
the provisions of Act XX of 1856 since the year 1860. The income 
is derived by the usual method of assessment under the Act and 
averages some Es. 1,000 : it is expended in the maintenance of a 
small police force and conservancy staff and in small works of 
improvement. Some 500 houses on an average are assessed to the 
tax, the incidence being Re. 1-15-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-3 
per head of population. The place contains a cattle-pound, post- 
ofiBice and upper primary school ; and the Village Sanitation Act 
(U. P. Act II. of 1892) is in force. 

SARAI RANI, Pargana and Tahsil Nizamabad. 

This place, which is also known as Rani-ki-Sarai and Sithwal, is 
situated on the Azamgarh-Jaunpur road in 26° 1' N. and 83® V E. at 
a distance of six miles from Azamgarh. The metalled road to Shah- 
ganj here leaves the Jaunpur road and unmetalled roads lead to 
Nizamabad and Mehnagar. Rani-ki-Sarai which is properly applied 
only to the bazar, was founded by Rani Ratanjot, wife of Raja Harbans, 
a Bais Rajputin of Kharagpur in pargana Belhabans. It is a 
thrmng place which has retained its importance owing to its posi- 
tion on the high road; but the population has fallen from 2,138 
souls in 1881 to 1,732 in 1901. Of the latter number 1,628 were 
Hindus and 104 were Musalmans. The village is owned by a nu- 
merous body of Bhuinhars, and contains an encamping-ground, 
post-office and school. Markets are held, but on no fixed day, and 
a small fairis celebrated at the Dasahra. The Village Sanitation 
Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 


SARDAHA, Pargana Gopalpur, Tahsil Sagri. 

This is a small village situated near the Ghagra river in 
Sb'" 13^ N. and 83® 12'E.,at a distance of 22 miles from Azamgarh, 
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It had in 1901 a population o£ only 343 persons, 277 being Hindus 
and 66 Musalmans ; but it is the residence o£ a number o£ grain 
merchants and traders '^’ho carry on trade at the small and declining 
mart of Chhapri close by. Markets are held in it every Wednesday 
and Saturday, and there is also a branch post-office. The Village 
Sanitation Act (TJ. P. Act II of 1892) is in force. 

SARSENA, Pargana Chiriakot, Talisil MuHAmiABABAD. 

This small village lies in 25° 51' H. and 83° 2V E., on the 
metalled road from Azamgarh to Ghazipur, at a distance of 22 
miles'from Azamgarh. In 1901 it had a population o£ 859 persons, 
of v^hom 837 were Hindus and 22 were Musalmans, Ohamars being 
the numerically strongest Hindu caste. The place is one of no 
importance but contains an encamping-ground and inspection bun- 
galow. 


SULTANPUR, Pargana Natthupur, Talisil Ghosi. 
vide Mabhuban. 

SUMENDA, Pargana and Talisil Muhammadabad. 

Sumenda is a large village only four and a half miles south-east 
from Azamgarh in 26° 0' JST. and 83° 12' E. It lies a short 
distance ofE the metalled road to Ghazipur. The place is chiefly 
noticeable for its size, the population in 1901 numbering 2,415 
souls, of whom 2,374 were Hindus and 41 were Musalmans. The 
village is owned by a large community of Rajputs, some of whom 
are Birwars and some Parihars. There is a Trigonometrical 
Survey station in the village with a recorded level of 260 feet and 
a small primary school, 

SURAJPUR, Pargana AND Talisil Ghosi. 

Surajpur Khas is a large village on the banks of the Ghagra 
river lying in 26° 14' N. and 83° 34' E., on the unmetalled road 
from Bohrighat to Sultanpur and Madhuban. It is nine miles 
distant from the headquarters at Ghosi and 32 miles from Azamgarh. 
In 1881 Surajpur had a population of 4,492 persons, but this has 
now much decreased and in 1901 there were only 3,544 inhabitants, 
all of whom except 171 were Hindus, Bhuinhars are the numeri- 
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cally strongest Hindu caste, and the place is the home of the 
Kurhanian Bhuinhar families who own so much of pargana Q-hosi, 
Surajpur contains a cattle pound, vernacular secondary school and 
branch post-office ; and markets are held twice a week. The Earn 
Lila fair is celebrated in the village in Kuar (September-October). 

TARWAH, Pargana AND TaJisil Deogaon. 

A large and straggling village in the extreme south of the 
district in 25° 45' N, and 83° 9' E. It is situated on the un- 
metalled road which runs from Bardah through Deogaon to Ohiria- 
kot, the distance to Azamgarh being 20 miles in a direct line or 28 
miles by the imd via Ohiriakot. In 1881 Tarwah possessed a 
population of 3,388 souls, but by 1901 the number had fallen to 
2,643, of whom 2,440 were Hindus and 203 were Musalmans, 
Rajputs being the numerically strongest Hindu caste. Tarwah 
contains a police station, cattle-pound, post-office, primary school, 
and inspection bungalow 5 but is otherwise a place of no particular 
importance. 

THEKMAN, Pargana Bbla-Daulatabad, Tahsil Deogaon. 

This is a small village situated in 25° 53' N. and 82° 55' E., 
on the metalled road from Azamgarh to Jaunpur, at a distance of 
20 miles from Azamgarh. In 1901 the place had a population of 
780 souls, all except 52 being Hindu and Ohamars being the predomi- 
nant caste. There is a military encamping-ground, inspection 
bungalow, upper primary school and post-office in the village ; 
and markets are held on Mondays and Fridays. 

WALIDPUR BHIRA, Pargana AND Talisil Muhammadabad. 

This is a very large village in 26° 3 ' N. and 83° 21 ' E., on the 
banks of the Tons river some twelve miles from Azamgarh and 
one and a half miles from Muhammadabad. The unmetalled road 
from Muhammadabad to Azmatgarh passes through the place and is 
here joined by unmetalled roads from Q-hosi and Kopaganj. In 
1881 the population numbered 5,343 persons, but in 1901 the num- 
ber had fallen to 5,085, of whom 3,648 were Musalmans and 1,437 
were Hindus. The village is a well cultivated one, and besides the 
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agTicTilturists there is a large number of weavers resident in it. 
The proprietors are Sheikhs and a well known family who trace 
their descent to a Saint of Jaunpur, who received a grant of land at 
Walidpur from Sultan Husain of Jaunpur. Market is held in 
the place every Monday and Friday, and the village contains a 
primary school. 
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Total — 1,629,786 767,314 772,471 1,313,371 653,365 660,006 214,631 103,042 111,689 
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WOOCqcOCO(MC<|Cqi£S'«H’^COCOCN'«!iH(NTji'^COC<|CNCqCO 

Oi0'^t>00<NO«0»C)(M -sH ->*) r*HlOb-P!tlC0t>O5pHO5C0iH 
O-HUSl0C0p-'C0i0Or-lOi0b*a505O’^05C005C0C0O 
10 b; CO^CC^C^CO Cr^C<^C»^'<i^a^'r^b^O 

cq^csrb^b^o5p-rP!trp-rb-*'co'c^crb^»crcq'coco'b-oq'r-rar»o' 

b-CCl0b-«0rHrHl0O05 00b-b»'TtH X)xtiOOQOC*TH'<^<'riHO 
rH 


‘BUBqxjojgq 

-ranu |Bii9g 


T3 

; I 4 

M «-« iS 
== !=* ''2 

I 3 l”i 5 § 


PJ 

* « ^ Olo 9 "o _o 08 S 

Bfsli .-l§§'.„.-|l&-a.e« 

2 SxiS ^^{3 

aes 4 >' 3 csPc 8 jq 2 '^§^oos^C 2 Hrt 53 

tjos 4 wl?^Sci 3 oi^ia^KPS<iP; 2 pqHf: 


rHNCOTj<*«5CCH>OOOOrHOqcO'sH»OCC)*>OOCJO«-*C<»CO 
. rH»-«rHrPii— irHrHf-tp-Hr-iCqflNloqCq 
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Table III* — Vital statistics. 




Births. 



Deaths. 


Year. 

Total. 

Males 

. Fe- 
< males 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

Total 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 

46,227 

24,17S 

22,052 

26*74 

61,111 

32,117 

28,994 

35 35 

1892 

52,208 

27,195 

25,013 

30*20 

47,549 

25,041 

22,508 

27*51 

1893 

61,347 

31,826 

29,621 

35*49 

35,376 

18,443 

16,933 

20*47 

1894 

58,486 

30,691 

27,796 

33 83 

78,488 

39,912 

38,676 

45 40 

1895 

37,834 

19,763 

18,071 

21-88 

49,162 

26,055 

23,107 

28*44 

3896 

41,496 

21,636 

19,860 

24-00 

38,580 

20,911 

17,669 

22*32 

1897 

36,854 

19,286 

17,568 

21*32 

07,675 

37,112 

30,463 

39*09 

1898 

44,931 

23,462 

21,469 

25*99 

38,112 

19,835 

18,277 

22 05 

1 899 

70,105 

36,244 

33,861 

40*55 

49,043 

25,706 

23,337 

28*37 

1900 

62,763 

27,311 

25.462 

30*52«' 

42,621 

23,085 

19,536 

24*60«' 

1901 

44,280 

23,190 

21,090 

28*94 

32,283 

17,551 

14,732 

21*10 

1902 

62,181j 

32,360 

29,821 

4064 

36,409 

19,000 

17,409 

23‘80 

1903 

65,612 

34,085 

31,527 

42 89 

51,806 

26,626 

25,180 

33*86 

1004 

63,889 

33,358 

30,531 

4176 

58,741 

28,605 

30,136 

' 38*40 

1305 

61,376 

26,780 

24,596 

33 58 

75,606 

37,413 

38,193 

49*42 

1900 

47,458 

24,903 

22,555 

30*65 

61,201 

31,366 

29,835 

39*53 

1907 

1908 

54,792 

28,211 

26,581 

35*39 

55,904 

27,582 

28,322 

3G*ll 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 1’ 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

• Iff 









* The rates from 
cenBus. 

1891 to 1900 are calculated from the returns of th 

elsol 


iV 


AzamgarJi District, 


Table IV. — De<xths CLCcovdhig to cause. 


Year, 


Total deaths from — 



All 

causes. 

Plague. 

Cholera, 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1891 

• •• 

61,111 

... 

10,262 

3,837 

38,081 

2,256 

1892 

« • » 

47,549 


4,780 

377 

34,771 

1,210 

1893 


35,376 

• • ft 

198 

131 

27,122 

913 

1894 

- 

78,488 

ftftft 

11,270 

61 

51,400 

4,584 

1885 


49,162 

• ft t 

4,193 

83 

36,427 

1,976 

1896 

• •• 

38,580 


897 

332 

30,826 

969 

1897 


67,675 


856 

3,454 

52, o 0 d 

1,857 

1898 


38,112 


32 

381 

30,460 

612 

1899 


4.9,04,3 

••• 

161 

169 

36,590 

1,334 

1900 


4,2,621 


2,512 

22 

30,514 

1,278 

1901 

f 1 « 

32,283 

1 

686 

11 

24,939 

599 

1902 


36,409 

1,057 

538 

88 

25,247 

782 

1903 

• #« 

51,806 

4,652 

1,973 

588 

33,183 

933 

1904. 

0 •• 

58,741 

16,994 

76 

75 

'31,421 

576 

1905 


76,606 

16,795 

2,971 

26 

45,900 

687 

1906 

• •• 

61,201 

6,419 

7,184 

108 

38,901 

644 

1907 

... 

55,904 

12,421 

675 

474 

32,818 

568 

1908 








1909 








1910 








1911 








1912 







t 

1913 








1914 








1915 








1916 








1917 

*4< 




i 






Table V. — Statistics of culiwation and irrigation, 1315 Fasli, District AzamgarJi, 


APPENDIX, 


V 


Double 

cropped. 

i 

Acres, 

22,789 

3^ 

X> 

7<r 

-w 

3s CO :>Ci 
30''rjr^ 

28.010 

4,183 

15,644 

8,765 

» ,C 

00 

Ol 

35 00 , 
■o to 
C^Ci 

!>• 

3S 

35^ 

»0 CO CO 

rH 00 CO 01 

rH rH CO to 
IH 

CO 

to 

id 

04 

05 0- 

0-1 -JO 
03^ 

o" of 
1M 

00 

1—1 

co^ 

to 

CO 

163,270 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

r—i 

rH 

Acres. 

126,972 

(M 

t- 

C5^ 

oq 

LO CO CO 
CO o ^ 

lo e<r 00 
rtl (M CO 

os 

CO 

to 

CO 

(M 00 50 
twCO lO 
CO CO^ti^ 

HTcrTor 

cq CS tH 

CO 

50 

to^ 

i>r 

50 

rH 

103,084 

35,605 

05 

OO 

CO 

co" 

CO 

rH 

05 CO ^ 03 
— ( 35 to 

xT cf co" o 

CM 05 

132,535 1 

03 rH 
rH Oi 

33 tS 
03 rH 

CO 

rH 

50 

if 

rH 

rH 

rH 

of 

-H 

50 

1 

o 

Acres. 

58,653 

CO 

»o 

co^ 

so' 

la 

23,372 

10,920 

37,912 

72,204 

9,977 

45,512 

19,464 

CO 

id 

“+i 

t- 

«0 OS 
50 50 
3^05^ 

r-T of 
o oi 

CO 

Oi^ 

O 

rH hH 50 05 1 
t> O to CO 

crT r-T o' 

rH 'qH 

59,870 1 

50 t- 

52 12 

co" rjT 
rH (M 

to 

05 

73^ 

ocT 

50 

41,680 1 408,909 

Irrigated, 

Other 

sources. 

Oi 

Acres. 

3,478 

00 

ccT 

4,815 

50 

3,402 

8,267 

C'- rH lO 
l-H CO 
to 

wTr-T 

50 

!>' 

CO 

cc to 

o o 

•<5tf 

Z 

co" 

1,004 

249 

1,161 

5,653 

CO 

o, 

co" 

CO 05 
CM L- 
rH^Cf^ 

r-T 

to 

o 

to 

00 

Tanks. 

00 

Acres. 

r 

; : • 

; 

! : : 

I 

: : 



: 

: : 


: 

Wells, 

t> 

CD ^ 

<3 S 

CO 

00 CO 

CO CO 
03 T-^CO 

'-I i-H ca 

30 

CO 

o 

•.o' 

to 

13,848 

42,612 

28,907 

CO 

icT 

00 

47,056 

10,582 

00 

CO 

50^ 

t> 

to 

^ CO ^ t> 
'rt^ -rtl -H 50 
05 CO^CO^-dH^ 
CO CO" CO" CO 

TH 

CO 

05 

to 

“f 

50 

iO 00 
CO to 

to 

co" O 

rH 03 

CO 

-H 

of 

397,655 

Canal. 

- 

CO 

8 

o 

; 


: • i 

: 

: : J 



: 

I ! S • 


: : 

! 

• 

Total. 

o 

Acres. 

68,319 

o> 

c^ 

oo 

•o 

22,063 

11,236 

31,036 

lO 

CO 

co^ 

-h' 

to 

14,395 

48.126 

30,092 

CO 

50 

lyT 

CO 

05 CO 
rH CO 

r-T CsT 
to rH 

lio 

1 to 

C0*“ 

CO 

CO 03 to o 

-H 05 O fM 
OS^iO 

of to 05 
rH Tff 

72,665 

55,711 

21,837 

CO 

rH 

tO^ 

l> 

tr 

to 

ro 

03^ 

cjT 

CO 

rH 

Culturable. 


Acres. 

38,924 

1 38,924 

12,552 

7,350 

.30,100 

50,002 

7,759 

37,906 

16,848 

CO ‘ 

tc^ 

5 

28.919 

10,323 

IM 

os" 

CO 

3,503 

1,775 

10,722 

32,928 

CO 

03 

05 

3C 

rH 

rH O 
00 05 
03^ <7^ 

ih'ss" 

©3 rH 

rH 

!>• 

tf^ 

to 

rH 

285,183 

CD 

to 

as 

CO 

Acres. 

34,550 

34,550 

«0 00 CO 
t>. O CO 

crTcrTt^ 
lyi CO 

60,020 

6,707 

36,699 

9,420 

62.826 

31,852 

12,346 

CO 

05 

hT 

■Hd 50 to to 
rH (>• HH 

CM icTc^os 
iH CM 

O 

HH 

rH 

25,916 

16,379 

to 

CS5 

(M 

cf 

rH 

281,629 

Total area. 

(M 

Acres. 

200,446 

200,446 

CO <i(*( 

CO 00 

rH OS 

00 CO 

i-H 

246,561 

38,838 

168,243 

74,824 

281,905 

O tH 
to «>- 

30 (M 

COCO 
CO to 

rH 

222,129 

50 h- 00 

50 rH <M CO 
CO^OO >0 rH_ 
rH -i^tT l>r 

p., '.H *0 

rH 

229,203 

152,549 

82,163 

03 

ic^ 

rH 

CO 

C3 

CO 

»o 

C5^ 

rf 

rH 

rH 

Pargana and tahsil. 

pH 

Nizamabad 

Tahsil Azamgarh ... 
Bela-Daulatabad 
Belhabans ... 

Deogaon ... 

Tahsil Deogaon 
Kauria 

Mahul 

Atraulia ... 

Tahsil Mahul 

Sagri 

Gopalpur 

Tahsil Sagri 

Maunath Bhanjan 

Qariat Mittu 

Chiriakot ... 
kl uhammadabad 

Tahsil Muhammadabad, 
Ghosi 

Natthupur 

Tahsil Ghosi 

District Total 


rr^ nT.TC VI. Area in acres under the principal crops, TaJisil Azamgarh. 


VI 


Azamgarlt Districts 






Table VI. — (continued). — A7^ea in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Deogaon. 


AtPElTDlX, 



1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 



Table VI.— (continued). — Area in acres under the principal crops, TaJisil Mahul. 


Vlll 


Azamgarh Dhlvn f. 



1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 





Table VI — (continued). — Area in acres under the principal crops^ Tahsil Sagii, 


APPEKJDIS, 


IX 



Ji*igui:es as they stood after re-adjustment of the tabsil boundaries in 1904* 



Table VI-(confcinued).-il»'e« in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Muhammadabad. 


X 


A^amgarh DistrieL 



Figures as they stood after re-adjustment of the tahsil boundaries in 1904. 





Table VI — (concluded). — Area in acres under the principal crops^ Talisil GhosL 
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1322 

1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 




xii 




‘I'S 

I 


2 


Azaingarli District. 



1 

$.4 

CD 

ns 

a 

Excise 

Act. 


^00’^'«c»4 
tH rH T— 1 


Cases u 

Opium 

Act. 

r-l 

f-Hl>CDC01>USX0050rHI>- 
r-t ^ 1 — ( i—i 


Keeping 

the 

peace. 

CO 

rH 

C0'^5OJt>.L--00C0'^^-ICX>:0 

CDQ0C0T?Oa5^00OOJ'^ 

r-H 


j> T3 

;r: o 
o 

03 

rH 

uO»0'— tCOJI>.aaCO'r34'rf4CC)'rfl 
iOuOiOt-'CT-i— ‘I>OOcfiiCO 
r— 1 «— « 


cd ^ 

PQ 



1 

*4-1 

O 

4-> 

o 

<D 

a. 

X 

ct» 

.s 

0) 

> 

o 

Criminal 

trespass. 


kO fj.1 o -ra i;o xo c» — xo *-< 
ccoo-^iot^-ocysoocMoco 

r-ICNrHi-^ 

Receiv- 

ing 

stolen 

property. 

o 
«— 1 

Tpcotoococ^cyswiO-'rH 
iOOiX>.'<diuOCOXOO‘-QOI>CO 
r-l r-l r-1 

T3 

a 

o 

1.4 

o 

Robbery 

and 

dacoity. 

05 

COCO— •lO’^oco oa-^xcc^ 

CM <M CO tH r-t 

1 

u 


<D 

00 

C£>C^XiO'^<3i<X)OOOXOCDO 

tHOS^IXOiO— 

lOrr’OO^d’COCMlMCO^ffOCM 

> 

a 

8 


H 



m 

a 

o 

CO 

CD 

Ou 

q-l 

Criminal 
force and 
assault. 

1 

C0t-.Q0CD'<!?TH0000OCCi05 

C0x0Q0C0’^O(MCQ'<!tiC^(M 





O 

a> 

S 

Cattle 

theft. 

<x> 

-ho>tj<cdcoo'«?':o'MOO»o 

CO r-l OO CO r-l t-i Tjl •rjp CM 

s 

5z; 

0 

04 

01 

03 


rH 00 CO r-l CM CM CM 


Grievous 

hurt. 

fl 

C— OO’— 'COCMXO— 'XOCOr-»Oa 
r3l05x£5CO{Mr-.CMr-lCOCM*-H 


OfEences 

affecting 

life. 

CO 

OcOC—CMxOCOCQTiFluOOOCO 

05 GSIC50X0OC0X0'«^IXC50ilT? 
r-l rH 


Offences 
against 
public 
tran- 
quillity 
(Chapter 
VII f)^ 

CM 

^^00x00^*030000x0 -rji 
*^-!jlr-l-T!HC30Q0a>|>.'«!IlOC35 

T—i r-l ».» r-l r-* 




■ 




bl 





CD 

1 

C0c35Or-ICMC0'^l0Cje>l>00C35OT-^CS3 C0’^«oeot*co 

OiOSOOCDOCDOOOOOrH'— 'r-lrH— •— 1»— (rH^ 

0000C35a5O>C5CI53-O5c?S«7s0>O5O5CJSO5O5O5C3SC5« 
r-irHr-lr-irir-lr-ir-lr^r-lirHfHTHr-li— lr-<^*1rHr«>< r-»n 
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Table VIII. — Cognizable crime. 


Year. 

Number of cases investi- 
gated by police — 

Number of persons — 

Suo 

nioiu. 

By orders 
of Magis- 
trate. 

Sent np 
for trial. 

Tried. 

Acquit- 
ted or 
discharg- 
ed, 

, 

Convict- 

ed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1898 


2,210 

••• 

1,698 

2,213 

390 

1,822 

1899 

• •i 

2,205 


1,491 

2,195 

382 

1.767 

1900 


3,194 

... 

2,042 

2,694 

633 

2,012 

1901 

••• 

2,062 

2 

1,275 

1,680 

359 

1,304 

1902 

• •• 

1,708 


1,055 

1,451 

299 

1,104 

1903 

• • • 

1,454 


705 

978 

CO 

700 

1904 

• • • 

1,441 

... 

651 

1,143 

418 

725 

1905 


2,362 


913 

1,369 

326 

1,043 

1906 


2,389 

• •• 

1,068 

1,465 

286 

1,179 

1907 


1,877 

• •• 

987 

1,380 

291 

1,089 

1908 


1,270 1 

... 

692 

997 

209 

788 

1909 








1910 

• •• 







1911 

• •• 







1912 








1918 








1914 




1 




1915 

• •• 







1916 








1917 

f «• 







1918 









Notjs^— C olumns 2 an(J 3 should show cases instituted during the year, 
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AzamgarTi District, 


Table IX . — Revenue demand at successive settlements. 


Pargana. 

r 

Year of settlement. 

First 

Friennial ' 
1802-05. 

Second 

rriennial 

1806-08, 

Third 

Settle- 

ment 

1809-11. 

Fourth 

Seltle- 

meut 

1812-22. 

Settle- 
ment un- 
der Regu- 
lation IX 
of 1833. 

Settle- 
ment by 
Mr. Reid 
1868-77. 

Il^izamabad 

Tahsil Azamgarh ... 

Bela Daulatabad ... 

Belhabans 

Deogaon 

Tahsil Deogaon ... 

Kauria ... 

Mahul ... 

Atraulia ... 

Tahsil Mahul 

Sagri 

Gopalpiir 

Tahsil Sagri ... 

Mau Nathbhanjan... 
Qariat Mittu 
Chiriakot 
Muhammadabad 

Tahsil Muhammada- 
bad. 

Ghosi ® 

Natthupur 

Tahsil Ghosi 

Total District 

Rs. 

1,89,801 

Rs. 

1,66,4,61 

Kfl. 

1,88,669 

Ks. 

2,02,727 

Rs. 

3,04,069 

3s. 

4,06,843 

1,89,801 

1,66,461 

1,88,669 

2,02,727 

3,04,069 

4,06,843 

42,001 

93,728 

I 

34,862 

1,15,714 

ncluded ii 

35,799 

1,14,653 

1 ^izama) 

33,274 

1,09,527 

bad. 

39,937 

1,17,254 

45,087 

1,25,688 

1,35,729 

1,50,576 

1 1,50,452, 

1,42,801 

1,57,191 

1,70,775 

1,35,108 

1,83,418 

Included 
in Kauria 

35,032 

1,03,321 

71,007 

35,866 

1,23,512 

81,760 

33,327 

1,22,139 

76,511 

37,917 

1,66,212 

81,471 

47,548 

2,19,645 

95,484 

3,18,526 

2,09,360 

2,41,138 

2,31,977 

2,85,600 

3,62,677 

1,00,076 

20,420 

90,479 

19,666 

96,654 
1 19,828 

98,346 

20,58;^ 

1,26,989 

27,550 

1,67,152 

37,986 

1,20, 49( 

1 1,10,147 

' 1,16,482 

! 1,18,929 

1,54,539 

2,05,138 

10, 35? 
20,815 
25,82: 
1,02,27( 

! 9,21C 
! 9,644 
! 29,026 

) 1,22,461 

1 9,651 

^ 9,946 

1 30,271 

1,29,039 

9,686 
1 10,347 

.30,110 
' 1,33,241 

11,727 

14,288 

43,604 

1,71,916 

18,531 

17,789 

59,644 

2,66,104 

1,59,26? 

i 1,70,243 

! 1,78,907 

1,83,384 

2,41,535 

3,61,968 

74,76( 

26,69c 

) 60,961 

> 42,716 

62,306 
1 43,419 

63,967 

42,538 

94,080 
i 58,651 

1,36,509 

68,675 

l,0O,45£ 

» 1,03,677 

■ 1,05,725 

1,06,505 

i 1,52,631 

2,04,084 

r0,24,27£ 

i 9,10,464 

T81,37S 

9,86,32S 

1 12,95, 565 

i 17,11,485 


• Excludes villages recently transferred from Mubammadabad, 
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TabXE X. — Present demand for revenue and cesses for the year 

1315 Fasli. 


pargana and 
tabsil. 


Where included 
in Ain-i-Altbari. 


Revenue. Cesses. 


Incidence per acre-*- 
Oulti- 

fro fori Total* 


Talinl Mzamabad- 
Nizamabad 
2ahsil Deogaon — 
BelaDaulatabad 

Relhabaus 

Deogaon 
TaJisil Mahul-^ 


Rs. a. p. Rs, a,p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Ks. a. p 

^ ( 3,18,937 0 0 32,063 4 0 3,51,000 4 0 2 12 2 1 12 0 

I Nizam a bad, 

)-Sarkar-^ 

I Jaunpiir, | 

J I, 1,16,513 0 0 11,650 9 0 1,28,163 9 9 2 7 10 1 6 11 

{^^r^SzipS]! 0 5.050 6 0 65,673 10 288 141 

{“kaS’np^Si 1.12.150 8 6 14,081 11 81,56,242 3 8 1 14 1 1 2 0 


Rauria . . 

Kauria 

( Nigun, Cngh 1 

57,257 0 0 

5,733 11 0 

Mabul * . . . 

] and Surbar- > 
t pur. 3 

2,42,404 0 0 

24,186 6 5 

Atraulia . . 

C Kauria and 1 

\ Tilabani, j 

1,08,845 0 0 

10,882 1 7 

Tahsil Sagri— 



Sagri . . « « 

Sagri 

2,02,083 0 0 

20,336 3 0 

Belgbat* , . 


15,971 0 0 

1,597 1 8 

Gopalpur 

Gopalpur . . 

56,525 0 0 

5,554 15 0 

Tahsil Muhammadahad— 




Mau Nathbbanian . . 

Mau •• 

20,822 6 9 

2,002 9 4 

Qariat Mittu , . 

Qariat Mittu .. 

17,695 0 0 

1,768 0 0 

Obiriakot 

Obiriakot 

62, .344 8 0 

6,415 13 0 

Mubammadabad . . 

Mubammadabad. 

2,15,090 8 10 

21,500 3 6 

Tahsil Ghosi-- 




Gbosi . . 

Ghosi, Ohakesar, 

2,25,589 0 0 

22,565 0 0 

Nattlmpur 

[ Nattbupur .. 

77,100 0 0 

9,109 0 0 


2 6 7 1 7 2 


*^Represents the villages transferred from Corafebpur in 1904. 





Table XI.^ — Excise. 


XVI 


Azamgarli District. 


Number of 
shops for 
sale of — 

•uinido 

il 

O00‘AH<i0(N0«0!ieQA3C0CD00 00r>'ts»CDcm 
lA(>lCOCOOQHiTi<-<^T^T!tia5COCOCQCO(rOCY5CO 

•sSn.iQ 

t- 

rH 

C'Hl CO CO CO CO CO f*H rH ipH tH 

cx3cocoQOcocX)C»aacr. c>o:ic^OSO:>c5:tCDa^O^ 

•Xjianoo 

CD 

rH 

•^CNOOlOrft>OCMOOa:>0001>-u:500COC-COCO 

1— rOOtHt^-JC^r-O-r^ lOvO^ 

CM GVJ (jq G?q ^ (jq jq (jq 

Incidence of 
receipts per 
10,000 of 
population 
from — 

•ranido 

rH 

a-|(M(MCO(MG<l7vlC<|<M(MCOeOCOCOffO'^CQCOCO 

•sSn.TQ 

Ht 

H<‘OCOCOOOCOCbud»r;t-CC|CDC<»UOi— i(MC<JQO 
00(M05T-lr-««MO«y>Ol>*CO?«'^»OCO'H'HfCO'— • 
iJrH pHrHr-ir-t fHr-ir-iCNOJC^OOCOCOCOCO 

'tjoi 

5aipii(oai 

.lonbiq; 

CO 

rH 

•ooppoooi>«fHcoi^-orMr-<cce<ji>.ocot^ 

iSO^^COOOCOO'^OOffOC-COOO^CDO'OHH 

•seSauTio pe^ox 

(M 

r-H^CQOCOlHO(Mudt— 

•cdCiHC^cccdocob^ocoaicocMCOoooc^ 

r-nffvlC^lv-^rHfHrHCOtHe-ifH »H 

•SijdlOOQI I'Gi^ox 

rH 

iH 

•^C0H^H<OOOCDC0t>*00’^*^‘^00'^C0r>M 
• 00 iH CO sD 'H !>• 00 CO Oi <3<l f-O C<1 Oi CO r~ C<1 

® TO 05^CC^|>^CC> — 

odooi— tcrrirTiOcrroD ^ co jtC cT hT tcT co co 

i>tAt>J:^l>*COlO C005 00os 

I-H »— • rH ^ P-* r-< 

Opium. 

•ao|t 

duuisuoQ 

o 

CQCOlN.05iOCO'^t>C<ICOidCOOO’— It— (CCHHOTO 
iC^OO »— i(M CQCM i-HOOt— rH 

^Qoa5^pH^^i^iHeoeoocrs»--<oc<iiHcOTS 

• SI d 1909.1 

r-ioL 

05 

oppvotN;Ciocj5c35voc350c: r>.coiLoo«5Tji 
•O'. 00»-OCO'?flCOCOI>.C35000TOOr;'rfltOOTO»0 

3 i>7 JO -H^ 

oocoio"^ ^•^CQC0cO'^'*i?driLo'tcr«ru;5‘«.^io' 

Drugs. 

d t^i| 
.2 ® 
*1=; ” 
d S 

d s 
W s 
d S 

5.S 

charas 

00 

OQ 0500rHOi0'«J^'«a'^t-«0«0C0'HO00 

1-^ T-* rH (M tH CO (?4 OQ CO 

2 f 0<DH<aOOOQOOCC'<MI>OTOCOCv»OTO*A 
—• (M CO t-t rH <yj CO (M CO OJ cq (M tHiH 

ganja. 

tN.| 

coif ®^TOO’^OC>-COOOTO05 UOCOCVQHcOCD 
\ ’ ^ oarnr-t COiHrH rHiHtMfiM 

2 O0005C0C<»Or-l?0 05C5Cft0rsrMCn0QO 

».0>OHt'HCO'rh'^COtMCOCO<MCO'MrNCNI 

Total 

receipts. 

dS 

00000’5l<tOTO0005TOfiOHI»OCOOCr5 

•oooococccooOiOto(McDOaicoH-t'5i» 

rHo'cTaTr-r oocjdoot^^cTr^co o' c^Tr-ToT 
(jqrH rHi— ((MrHr-IrHtHfHCQCOCOtO^OvOl.O’^ 

Receipts 
from 
iari and 
sendlii . 

lA 

(35O«X>C505C0H^00O^>.»0OO^•C0O<^lO 

•TOr-lOOTO?001CO»OiOOOO‘OTOO'^as05'H 

^ O^r-H^C^O^CO 05 rH_00 

o o o' CO CO JO t> 00 ocT oT 00 oT o' 05*^0 o'* ^ 

rH rH rH rH 

Country spirit. 

'snoi[i?§ 
til uojt 
-duinsooQ 


COCQW5C35«-^COeO'HrHO'’X>OQOCOCJ5aO»OCQ 
• (M O »0 TO CO 05 T}t fM CO rM TO TO 01 TO Ols to TO 

{H CO JO CO >0 TO T^^O^rH^CO TO^ 

^ Hi' to" O O hT rH rH •-T CO to" cd' O rfl rH CtT 

OlrHrHrHrHrH»^(MCOCH(MC^(MCNCO0^CCJiH 

•s^dieoa^j 

CO 

. ^ 71 'Zi. 22r^^OOCOoOrH'«:Hi05AWOOO 

a:^XS55?®^*5^'^'®^^^<55>OJoTOO»HC005 
^ CO oq^O'^t^TO o CO TO CO CO Tp TO C!qo<»^iO CO (p 

o 00 ^ c' TO CsT TO US' O*' oT xo” »>' co' CO 05 csT 
*^COCQH^H^CO(MCQjkQvC5'«!f|r;}1TOTOl>.TOkjO>0 

1 

•saonbiy nSioaoj 
■mo.ij s:jdi9O0}j 

h 

TO 00 TO TO TO TO TO 0 lA VO 

CUCMOI • • • 2 ;C0O05TOTO05C0k0J>»A 

. 

i ^ 

1 " 

rH 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

1893- 94 ... 

1894- 95 ... 

1895- 96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 ... 

1899- 1900, 

1900- 01 ... 

1901- 02 ... 

1902- 03 ., 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 05 ... 
1906-06 ... 

1906- 07 ... 

1907- 08 ... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 
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Table XII. — Stamps* 


Year, 

Receipts from — 

Total 

charges. 

Ncn- 
J udicial. 

Court-fee 

including 

copies. 

All 

sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1590- 91 

1591- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 91 

1891-95 

1896-96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1990-01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1901-06 

1906-Os 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 ... ::: 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 1 

1911- 12 

1912- 3 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

Bs. 

27,425 

29,647 

31,035 

28,151 

34,688 

38,263 

38,960 

38,126 

28,245 

28,550 

34.444 

31,858 

29,040 

25,791 

26,752 

29,987 

29,376 

36,671 

Bs. 

1,32,939 

1,41,442 

1,33,686 

1,22,545 

1,17,574 

1,18,284 

1,11.084 

1,16,080 

1,24,818 

1,37,183 

1,37,646 

1,51,126 

1,49,349 

1,35,691 

1,44,145 

1,37,864 

1,42,517 

1,44,682 

Bs. 

1,60,485 

1,71,309 

1,64,873 

1,50,828 

1,52,458 

1,56,728 

1,50,140 

1,55,646 

1,66,705 

1,68,970 

1,74,508 

1,86,069 

1,81,366 

1,64,146 

1,73,895 

1,70,422 

1,74,592 

1,84,222 

Bs. 

1,669 

2,391 

3,072 

2,187 

1,692 

1,699 

1,977 

2,118 

1,524 

1,548 

2,026* 

3,336 

2,837 

2,899 

3,125 

2,954 

3,461 

3,229 


^ Discount onij. 



Azamgavh Distnd. 


S ^ o 
^ PU o 

s i 


Tfl<3St~iCOLf?OOCOi^tC*lCiC!5COl>.— *OSCO'<?CO 
CQ*-t:C':X>C'Tl<y5(MOiOC:>a5»-^iTCiiO-rHeO'^CO 


»-^i-^OOt>-r^iQO'Ti<t£5tOOJ>.-!iHOt>*vr300'^'^ 
CO 'i? CO t>- CO O CO CTw u::> ^ OJ Ift CJT) o CO CO 
'<iiU:SCD'*chiOCD00cCcOt>il>(>.00'«*ICOCQ(?50sJ 


I .'^Cra*?t<Ot^ COOCrH^'«i<CDU!aCDOOvOCjOCOOO 
CC0050»0 '!3'COOOiOObOOT-iCO(MtMi— iJt>-ONl 

aHCZ3O'^l>CQr-<'«ChC<lC0C0rH|>-r-<i«-ji-i 


OCOOaauO^<?<IOOO<?sC<|t^CO'«et< 

i ast^vocot^t— iC5xaicoccco<c>cn>i— icioo<--'j(>.ca 

oo" 06' i> crT cT cT o' i>r o'* r-T co" co' oT o' 06' crT ocT 

CN 04 CN 


CMCDCOr-lCO.'M lO-^OvCSt-rJiOCOOS 
Or-<r-trH<5DO»--4CSlri<C©0^0:»00;> 


»OCOiOO'cflM^*>-«^fM'!SiiO>COtN*r-iO 
. I'^0c0l>-'^l>.cr-3<ll0'0000^»0rtt 

00 03 ; ; ! 00 '^^00 

^ • • • t>* *>I <Tr 1/5 00*0 crs 0 1>^ oTt-To’ cr o' 

rHrHj— tr-<»--li--tCsli--<CS| rHrH»-trH 


CD O' O kC5 ?0 t>» I>* CSi CO rH !>• Ol OD ID CD Cvl CTS 
OCO-fCOC^lOi-^iOCDXOCOCOC-xOr-I^-OOC^ 
C0C0C0rHr-»*-»DlOi— ICNG^ffClTjHrO'^COCOCO 


C3 

i ^ 

) 

OD 

J 1 ' 

H CQ 


S 03 
<1 ” 




M 

ea 

6 H 

|3 



CQf-««D1CDOO«--lQOOC>OiffOOOcDCD»Di— 'OfO'7'3 
.r>iTtCO''!i^OOOM:SCOO'5HDl'iDCOCDCDC'JDia> 
Dl 'S wa r-M (N (^1 -f^^-^CC^i—J^CO rH w CC Jt>. (N D'^UD^C^ 

^ cm" of I— r r-T Df C<r -^jT 1> CfT xT t--' o' O CO* 'rgT -r-jT 

- CO CO <CO era CO CO OQ CM Cft era CO CM vS^ <M CM M 


^-lrMOO■<s^^O«0^>»<30C5CftTHC<lCra-+<^eO^^ClOCiO'-*^^MCO 

c»cso50oosc»cfto-asi-i ::ooooooooi«^^'7'7 

0»^<MCO'*^»D<Cl>oboOr^©a2j-^^COf^90CVOr-<(M 
aSG0<»a;C»O.0>05Cr-OOOOOOC_^OOO;^;:^;r 
cDooooaoooooooooooooc^-c^lDi05c^vcxc^wa5Ds^Jw0^c^. 2 
r-<f-iir-ir-lr-irHir-ll-<r-(r-JT-lr>irn*™*r-irHir-ir-irnr-it-1irn«^ 


Separate figures of assessees and tax for incomes under Bs. 2,000 and over Bs. 2,000 are not available till 1892-93. 
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Azayngarli District. 


Table XIV. — Licome-tax hy Tahsils {Part IV only ) — (continued). 



Talisil Maliul. | 


Talisil Sagri. 


Under 1 

Rs. 2,000 1 

Over { 
Eb. 2,000. 1 

Year. 

Under 

Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 


Assessees. 

Tax, 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

OQ 

0) 

o 

QQ 

OQ 

O 

00 

00 

<1 

cs 

E-f 

IH^HI 




■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 


Ks. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

1898 99 ... 

252 

3,736 

14 

839 

1898-99 ... 

260 

4,564 

33 

4,512 

1899-1900, 

289 

4,194 

15 

956 

1899-1900, 

287 

5,042 

36 

4,220 

1900-01 ... 

282 

4,160 

19 

1,266 

1900-01 ... 

305 

5,157 

39 

4,894 

1901-02 ... 

266 

3,980 

19 

1,314 

1901-02 ... 

290 

5,040 

43 

4,973 

1902-03 ... 





1902-03 ... 

287 

5,096 

61 

5,071 


> Not available. 







1903-04 ... 





1903-04 ... 

93 

2,574 

44 

4,279 

1904 05 ... 

57 

1,667 

15 

994 

1904-05 ... 

41 

1,106 

9 

1,074 

1905-06 ... 

55 

1,566 

7 

401 

1905-06 ... 

36 

1,006 

10 

1,114 

1906-07 ... 

66 

1,603 

7 

426 

1906-07 ... 

39 

1,090 

9 

1,097 

1907-08 ... 

62 

1,417 

7 

410 

1907-08 ... 

39 

1,105 

9 

1,026 

1908-09 ... 





1908-09 ... 





1909-10 ... 





1909-10 





1910-11 ... 





1910-11 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1912-13 ... 





1912-13 ... 





1913-14 ..c 





1913-14 ... 





1914-15 ... 





1914-15 ... 





1P16-16 ... 





1916-16 ... 





1936-17 ... 





1916-17 ... 





.1917-18 ... 





1917-18 ... 
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Table W .-Ineo^ne-tax hy Tahsils (Fart IV onZ^)— fconcladedj. 


1 

Tabsil Muhainmadabad. | 


Tabsil Ghosi. 


Uader 

Bs. 2,000. 

Over 

Ks, 2,000 


Uuder 

Bs. 2,000. 

Over 
as. 2,000. 

Year. 

GQ 

O 

CD 

QQ 

aa 

O 

CO 

OQ 

<1 

CS 

H 

CQ 

a> 

4) 

CO 

OQ 

o 

OQ 

OQ 

< 

cS 

6-1 

Year, 

CO 

CD 

(D 

CO 

00 

O 

00 

DO 

< 

M 

cd 

H 

DO 

CD 

03 

CQ 

DC 

03 

CG 

00 

<1 

M 

a 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 



Rs. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


Ks, 

1898-99 ... 

232 

3,967 

29 

2,073 

1898-99 ... 

1 




1899-1900, 

225 

3,941 

33 

2,335 

1899-1900 





1900-01 ... 

222 

3,934 

30 

2,112 

1900-01 ... 

Y Not 

a V a 

i 1 a 

ble. 

1901-02 ... 

214 

3,897 

39 

2,988 

1901-02 ... 





1902-03 ... 

Not 

avai 

liable. 

1902-03 ... 





1903-04 ... 

113 

3,184 ! 

28 

2,094 

1903-04 ... 

J 




1904-05 ... 

98 

2,668 

15 

1,004 

1904-05 ... 

72 

1,965 

31 

3,020 

1905-06 ... 

88 

2,448 

12 

854 

1905-06 V.. 

57 

1,670 

28 

2,618 

1906-07 ... 

83 

2,316 

20 

1,428 

1906-07 ... 

60 

3,538 

24 

2,232 

1907-08 ... 

77 

3,162 

20 

1,368 

1907-08 ... 

68 

1,831 

18 

1,491 

1908-09 ... 





1908-09 ... 





1909-10 ... 





1909-10 ... 





1910-11 ... 





1910-11 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1912-13 ... 





1912-13 ... 





1913-14 ... 





1913-14 ... 





1914-15 ... 





1914-15 ... 





1915-16 .« 





1915-16 ... 





1916-17 ... 





1916-17 ... 





1917-18 ... 





■ 1917-18 ... 







Table XV. — District Board. 


Azamgarh District. 


ifaosoooocoooio 

:COCCOO!J 5 'OI>'^COt'- 
. CO T— I «s? 

oT 'tT ccT co' 


rH^OlO-eHCDeOC^O 
; C 7 S »o ?o I'' »c; i'- o cs 

* ‘■'v 

CO" crT of cL CvT OCJ <2-i CN 


rii® ,«MTHOr-iCO.— (CQOqOOC 

a. ri4 WCO>OCOI>OVI>>CSOOCOI 

o ^ ^ 

O K, CO C>“ * 

cocooq-^ocogccoco: 


o CO o *-£3 oi 00 C? 

:« ; ;?ocrs'^-!Hccc© 

. I . CM Th JtO cp 


Medi- 

cal. 

CO 

Edu- 

cation, 

jw 


i to • ^ 

^ o ^ 

% n 

O s o .2 d 

O .Q 45 


-CPi— i«>»C5C5o<OOrHOCO'»0»COrHCO'MCO 
WC-0C<Tf'»CS0l0;>0S»»00'M'^i0dil0OOCC5£> 

czToo aTccT^ oTos' oT pT cTi-f c» —T cf cf crT ec" -Tir 

15 35 ‘f5 ’+* O CO lo CM 

WfM^^COt^COt— (O0'-HO5'-h00>O<— 00 40 10 
pq 0^40^ 00^0 t^ca »0 -rpi cm l'«. lO 

C.0 CO lO icT icT icf icT CcTcj^ C5 of ■^'oo cT o'cf ■^‘ -tf 

CMCvl<MC-><Mga04CvirN<MCC eo C O tH Jl O to 

cr S iiJ ^ 2 S ^ °o 

-M '-^ P-^OS O O Cs ca »0 40 O >—' C 7 > O'. CO »Q CO 

^ r-^ rH* 1-5 C<r r -4 r-T pf CM cf’ Co" 


>0 CO o O O CO o t-. 
• O oc< o X? o CO o oa 
.■-t(i^ 0500 r-.o oa 


0».0 4 ©caJ'' 0 ‘ 0 '^coi>^> 0 » 0 « 0 »^C^cac 
, O 40 CM CO OS 50 40 '-f QO (M — t'- oo ,o t- -tH oa » 
'2 '^, 

^ I— I irT CM CO -ri' ^ t>r -(T of r-f 1-5 Os t'5 C 


' ^ I-H Jcf CM Co'-pH'^rpH'^C-T-tTc^ 
l'-< 050 l>fO^I>‘l>.i-HT— CCMi-^ 


!>. — o O ‘O CO (M 
I 40 o O'* lO 00 CO lO 
5 C^t^Cf^C^CO, 

(cf c?r of c-f cf cf cdT CO 


(M< 5 aCJS 400 fMco>oaca 3 'H »0 400 c/ 30 p-<cMaa 
coo o C OCOr-tO-fCQlOCCS— iCa'McOr-Cl’* 

Ph Clf CO^ CO cf C<f (»' p-f r^" o' c<f icT »£» lo" »0 lo' CcT 4JD 


oao-^'-tJcyacoiM'fHb-t-* — coo* 

. <3a oo I— ( 1— 1 oa CM »0 -H *0 *0 -rH -+t 40 
; *0 QO 00^ p-' '+' O CM^O C^^ — 50 

i-H<^ri>r4cr vs ‘io ^r-^-rZ' 


• 00 r- <M 50 -t< oa r-. -H o 00 CO oa CO r-t »o oa o CM 
'Soot-io-HicaoacQcMc^icMCOcocoooocoiOoa 
pH*Oi 0400 ?cooo<?a oaXJca cqp-crHp-t 


.csOiOp-aot-socot'-cacococMc^acot-eocoio 

CO w^ipT-jOW'Mt'.oaccoocoioco — lojoca-fi 

S cfofr-rc?f5:r(jf(?r(M(rf‘<MCM'ofr'rHiXrco'co‘'co'crr 

I fl .^cMfMioeOCOi-icOi-<-4<COiOi-ii— lOJOOCO 

CM '«®'^O'»l0S>'rHC0O»— OOOQ»0|>.COC0 40 
’-+3 0^00^0^ 

^ r-< r5' cf of (m' <m"co“cO C<^ »o" CO lo" irf JO *' -rf 


rHCMCO*-H»OCOb-QOaaoarH(MCO'^jLOCOI>OOc 5 aOi-«C!lCO' 4 H 

C^CfaOGftC^sr. Crsc»c»'^ 0000 c> 0000 »--I»^’Y'^'T 

O^^MOO^» 050 l;ioOc^>OvH(:^ 3 |Co 4 ^aoCOl^.COCsOr-^(^^M 
oowco xcOQOcooocooocaoaoaoaoaoaOaoaosOaoaOacyaOa 
T~ 4 rnr- 1 (— (r«tr. 5 r'Hr*(r^r^T*ir<KrnrMr*lr*(T^r* 4 t**<(^i* 1 r^*~Hr^ 


* EormeTly Det receipts only were shown. B'rom this year receipts and also expenditme are given. 
^ From this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the fii'Sb time credited to the District Board. 
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1917-18 



XXIV 


AzamgarJi District* 


Table XVII . — Distribution of Police^ 1908. 



® i 

<3 

o aa* 

O _Q) 

QQ 

<D 

"5 ^ 

Pown Police, 

d 05 

o 









Thana. 

5 “ 

S3 a. 

QQ 

nc rQ 
cS ctf 

tS “ 

eg 

03 

d 

2 'o 

1 cc 

CIS 

Q 

A “ 

d u> 
eg eS 

B 'O 

o "o 

1 


■ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ’ 

Sagri 

3 

1 

12 




125 

6 

Abraula 

2 

1 

12 


... 

ft ft ft 

116 

... 

Azam garb 

3 

7 

( 12 

1 30 



ft •• 

99 

6 

Deogaon 

2 

1 

12 




100 

... 

Ghosi 

2 

1 

12 

... 

• »i 

• •• 

123 

4 

Mau 

3 

1 

12 

• •• 

• •ft 

ft ft ft 

10 

121 

2 

Kopaganj 

... 


... 


1 


... 

Obiriakot 

2 

1 

12 

... 

• •ft 

5 

117 

4 

Madhuban 

2 

1 

12 


• • ft 

... 

136 

... 

Atranlia 

2 

1 

12 


1 

3 

116 

... 

Mubammadabad, 

2 

1 

12 


1 

13 

136 

... 

Mabarajganj 

2 

1 

12 


• a. 

4 

1)8 

... 

iSizamabad t*. 

2 

1 

12 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

105 

4 

Didarganj 

2 

1 

10 

• •• 

• ft ft 

• •• 

83 

4 

Gambhirpur 

2 

1 

10 



• ftt 

93 

6 

Tarwa ... 

2 

1 

X 

9 


... 

ft ft ft 

73 

• •ft 

Mehnagar 

2 

1 

6 


... 

• •• 

78 

... 

Pawai 

2 

1 

6 


... 

• •• 

78 

••ft 

Sarai Mir 

2 

1 

6 


2 

9 

68 

2 

Dohrighat 

2 

1 

6 


1 

6 

50 

4 

Kandrapuv 

2 

1 

6 


• ft* 

• •« 

83 

• •• 

Bardha .a 

2 

1 

7 


• •# 

• •« 

55 

4 

Jabanaganj 

2 

1 

6 


• ft* 

••• 

83 

2 

Raanapar(out post), 

2 

1 

6 

• •• 

• •ft 

• •« 

63 


Mubarakpur 

1 

... 

8 


• •ft 

• •• 

• «• 

... 

Civil Reserve ... 

6 

13 

74 


«•• 


• ft* 

*.• 

Armed Police ... 

1 

15 

121 


• •• 




Total 

57 

67‘ 

“ 450' 

a 

6 

49 

2,219 

48 


^ Includes six head constables and 35 constables of the mounted 
constabulary police. 






APPEInDIX^ 




Table XVIIL — Education. 



Total. 


Secondary 

education. 

Piimary ediica 

tiOR. 

Year, 

Schools 

and 

Col- 

leges. 

i 

Scholars, 

*0 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

.£3 

O 

CQ 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 


Males. 

Fe- 

males 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

9 

10 

1896-97 ... 

168 

7,264 

142 

12 

1,1CS 


155 

6,093 

142 

1897-98 ... 

185 

7,54-1 

162 

12 

1,055 


172 

6,392 

162 

18D8 99 ... 

181 

8,617 

119 

11 

1,031 


169 

7,496 

119 

1899-1900 

216 

10,699 

150 

11 

1,077 


204 

9,532 

156 

1900 01 ... 

231 

11,340 

238 

11 

1,092 


220 

10,248 

238 

1901-02 ... 

233 

12,377 

140 

11 

1,252 


222 

11,125 

140 

1902-03 ... 

265 

14,572 

150 

11 

1,333 


254 

13,239 

150 

1903-04 ... 

2G7 

14,400 

162 

11 

1,224 


256' 

13,176 

162 

1904-05 ... 

267 

14,187 

207 

11 

1,4C2 


256 

12,725 

20? 

1905 06 ... 

303 

16,162 

296 

11 

1,028 


292 

14,134 

296 

1906-07 ... 

327 

15,559 

995 

11 

1,131 


316 

14,428 

995 

1907- 08... 

1908- 09 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12,., 

1012-13 ... 

1913- 14 ... 

1914- 15... 

1915- 16... 

1916- 17... 

1917- 18... 

327 

17,028 

732 

11 

1,669 


316 

15,359 

732 







Azamgarh or Nizamabad. 


Azamgarh District, 


List of Schools^ 1903 . 



j l^lizamabad 




Class, 


Average 

Sci^ooi. 



attend- 

i 

i 




ance. 

j 

1 I.— Azamgarh City. 




r Ohnrch Mission High 

Anglo- Vernacular 


! 

! School 


(aided) 


203 

j 

1 National High School 

Ditto 


76 

i 

J 

Town School 


Vernacular Secondary 

198 

1 

$ 

Training School 


Lower Primary 


150 

j 

Training class 

• • « 

Ditto 


' 6 

1 

Free School 


Ditto 

B • • 

60 

! 

1 

Ailwal 


Lower Primary aided. 

17 


Kot 


Ditto 


20 

! 

1 

Asifganj 
; Palnrpur 
; Guru Tola 

• »« 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Girls’ School, aided. ,, 

17 

15 

20 


Asifganj 


Ditto 

«■« 

16 


II.— District. 






[Nizamabad. town school 

Vernacular Secondary 

96 


* Usraura 


Upper Primary 


93 


1 Sarai Ham 


Ditto 


86 


] Gambhirpur 


Ditto 


104 


Bibipur Old 


Ditto 


98 


Gra 


Ditto 

• •• 

71 


Sarai Mir 


Ditto 


88 


Sandhari 


Ditto 

4 •• 

65 


Gosari 


Ditto 

*• * 

78 

i Sidhari, Patwaris' 

Ditto 


36 


j School. 





1 

Jagdispur 

• •• 

Ditto 


28 


Nizamabad branch. 

Lower Piimary 

• •• 

121 


Kishundaspur 


Ditto 


41 


TJnchagaon 

• • • 

Ditto 


36 


Mataulipnr 


Ditto 

••• 

38 


Mundiar 

»•* 

Ditto 

*•« 

20 


An wank 


Ditto 

■ •t 

46 


Sanjarpur 

• •t 

Ditto 

• ** 

45 


Lahabaria 

ti * 

Ditto 


56 


Muslimpatti 


Ditto 


32 


Abdiha 


Ditto 

tmt 

30 


l^langrawan 


Ditto 


38 


Nandaon 


Ditto 


32 


Fatah pur 


Lower Primary aided, 

15 


Ghurepur 


Ditto 

• #« 

17 


Purabpatti 

*•« 

Ditto 


48 


Muliammadpur 


Ditto 


18 


Deokhari 


Ditto 

■ • * 

18 


Barsara Aima 


Ditto 


20 


Lachhrampiir 


1 Ditto 

««• 

35 


Jafarpur 

... 

Ditto 

• « * 

33 


Siuli 


{ Ditto 


22 


AI'PLSEIX. 


Ijht of Schools, 190D — (contiimed). 


Tahsii 

Pargana, 

j School. 


Class, 

1 

; Ayer:.-^e 
s attend^ 



! 

! 

! 



I nact. 



H— DlSTRICT—(tf072^fZ). 

t 

i 


f 

BbaduH 


‘r , J 

(Liower F.’uuaary, aidedi HI 


1 

Majagawan 


: D'.tto 

i: 

IS 

( 

Baddupur 

• «« 

j I’itto 

1 


I 

Banbirpur 


Ditto 

1 IS 

^ 1 
cH 1 

Nizamabad. — I 

Qambhirban 

Arara 


1 l»Ftto 

j Ditto 

i SL 

1 S2 

|e^ i 
E S 

es 

iGonclch') 

'( Parvezabad 
Tikrapur 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

j 22 

i 30 

N 5 

<; S 


P barilla 

... 

Ditto 

! 2i 

SS 

K 


Raaipur Rajmau 


J Lo'.ver Primary, Girls' 

! u 

S 




1 Scbco;. 

i 


Sanjarpur 


Ditto 

23 


L 

Dharoi 


Gciiri of Wards’ School 

20 

r 

r 

Thekman 


Uppei Primary 

; SC 



Mehnagar 

• c« 

Dilto 

i . 

> i 



Diha 


Ditto 

i s:* 



Khajuri 

• •• 

Loy er Pt imary, aided 

33 



Bikapur 


Ditto 

' 3 c 



Umari Kalan 


Ditto 

21 


Bela Daulat- -{ 

Faskra 

• • • 

Ditto 

IS 


abad< 

Karenhiiaa 


Ditto 

: 38 



Nai 


Ditto 

29 



Diha, branch 


Ditto ,,, 

39 


1 

Beohara 


Ditto 

21 



Bachhwal 


Ditto 

: 20 


1 

Benupur 

««• 

Ditto 

25 

£3 

O 

r 

Kutahan 


Upper Primary ... 

' 08 

ce 

bc^ 
o ^ 
0) 


Tandwa 


Ditto 

57 


Kamharia 


Lower Primary 

SI 

Q 

Belhabans..»<{ 

Bansgaon 

Sivarampur 

••• 

• • i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

31 

so 


1 

Bibipur 


Ditto 

23 


i 

Sarai Bindraban 

«•» 

Ditto 

23 


L 

Mahuari 

e*a 

i Lower Primary, Girls* 

22 




School. 

1 


r 

Deogaon 

• •• 

Vernacular Secondary, 

62 



Rasul pur 


Upper Primary 

51 



Kanjihit 


Ditto ... 

59 



Lalganj 

*•« 

Ditto 

52 


Deogaon ...v 

Sidhauna 


Ditto 

30 


Dathaon 


Ditto 

65 



Mehnaipur 


Di tto »«• 

62 



Jiuli 


Ditto 

31 



Deogaon branch 

«»• 

Lower Primary * 

57 

‘ 

V 

Bahadurpur 


Ditto 

45 


Maliul or Abrnnla. l)eogHOD,-»^(cotze/(?.*) 


AzamgarTi JUistritt, 


List of Schools^ ISOO — (coniiiuied). 


School. 


Average 

alteud- 

ance. 


Deogaon •— 
(cofiijUl) 


Kauiia. , 


IT — D 1 r p. I CT — (fjo 71 id). 
I" Iladsa 
Kuialiia 
CIlOHui 
E'lunwai |.ii.r 
j Jjapnr 

Uclihahnwn o ... 
Lauhan Kahui 
Laiilian Khutd 


Tarwa 

Saiinipiir 

Eliaftliipiu* 

Dabhaoti 

JImU 

Ka!ic]u\l>ad 
Qiii’iagopalpur 
Tarawa n 
Mundahar 
ilckulpm* 

Koelea 

Pipri 

Sill ora 

Manghpur 

Alviwji 

BhartuiH 

Lilapatii 

Bhutauli 

Kauria 

iiazidpur 

Oradand 

Bhilajc-pur Chliapra, 

jraliu! 

Ahraiiia 

Pavvai 

Didarganj 

Saliaali 

Lasra Shurd 

Sorb an 

Pakhraul 

Pbulpur 

Mutakalipnr 

Kusalgaon 

Basti Kapuri 

Singarpnr 

Khair-nd-dinpur 

Rainapnr 

Kuraiija 


Lower Pi ima ry 
Lit to 
Ditto 
Ditto 
JAltto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

‘ Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 
Lower Primary, aided 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, aided 
QiiD’ School. 
Vernacular Secondary, 
Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ..t 

Lower Primary ... 

' Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Dower Primary, aided 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


APPENDIX, 


XSIX 


List of SeJiooh^ 190ii — (continued). 







A verago 

Tuhsil 

Taigana. 


School. 


Class. 

attend- 






acce. 



n — DiSTRlOT — icoiltd) 







Siiukiiipiifa 

••• 

Lower Primary, aided 

21 





Kan;><lih 

... 

Dilio 

33 





Baiauna 

... 

Ditto 

35 





Dariyapiir 

... 

Ditto 

25 





Takia Gulam AliShab 

Ditto 

17 





narsliankarpur 

• •• 

Ditto 

22 





Siikhipnr 


Ditto 

19 



MaLul *„ ^ 


Bastibhojial 

«.« 

Ditto 

23 





Suron 


Ditto 

20 


. 



Shahjiarpur 


Ditto ... 

13 





Mittupiu' 


Ditto 

38 





Suluiuiunpur 


Ditto 

13 





iMuhul 


Lower Primary, raided, 

3 

CS 



- 



Girls’ School. 


P 

a 




A trail] la 

*»» 

Upper Primary 

104 

C 




Nariaon 

... 

Ditto 

98 





Atrfdt 


Lower Primary 

60 





Bhagatmir 


Ditto 

28 

5 




Harfihankarpiu- 


Lower Primary, aided, 

30 





Behra Buzurg 

• M • 

Ditto ,,, 

20 





Keshopur 


Ditto 

18 





Gaura 

> • « 

Ditto 

16 





Khalispur 


Ditto 

15 





Kot wall pur 


Ditto 

18 



AtrauHiU.. - 


Bodliipatti 

Jogipur 

... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

31 

13 





Lohara 


Ditto V.. 

23 





Rukmalpur 


Ditto 

15 




i 

Bansgaoii 


Ditto 

34 





Basantpatti 

• • • 

Ditto 

24 


i 

1 



Panti 


Ditto 

18 





Barbaia 

... 

Ditto 

16 





Bhagatpnr 

... 

Lower Primary, aided 

15 







Girls’ School. 






Jogipur 

»•» 

Ditto 

12 


L 

1 


[ Saraiyan 

... 

Ditto ' 

12 

1 

r 

f 

Jianpur 


Vernacular Secondary, 

84 





Miria 


Upper Primary 

81 





Azmatgarli 


Ditto 

67 





Bilariagadj 

9*4 

Ditto 

88 

Sd J 

d \ 


Bagri ... -< 


Bank at 


Ditto 

64 

OG 



Bazar Gosain 

«■ f 

Ditto 

80 





Jokabara 


Ditto 

48 





Raunapar 

• ** 

Ditto 

57 





Auati 

««» 

Lower Primary 

33 


Mnharamadabad. Sagri-(concZd). 


xxs 


Azamgarh District. 


List of Schools^ 190 U — (continued). 


Tahsil.l Parian a. 


Gopalpur. 


{concld.) 


Mau Nath- 
bh^njan. 


Qariat Mittu, 


Chiriakot 


School. 

Class. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

I — District — (conid) 
Anjan Shahid 

Lower Primary 

47 

Rarnagarh ... 

Ditto 

49 

Taroka 

Ditto 

42 

Manduri ..a 

Ditto 

65 

Jairajpur ..a 

Ditto 

36 

Karkhia ... 

Ditto 

32 

Nainijor 

Ditto 

42 

Bardiha 

Ditto 

48 

Barnapur 

p) 1 1 to • . • 

56 

Jianpur Training class 

Ditto 

6 

Bindwal ... 

Lower Primary aided, 

29 

Ebalispur ••• 

Ditto 

30 

Karmaini ... 

Ditto 

20 

Chandpatti 

Ditto 

14 

Dhanclihula 

Ditto 

37 

Kaithauli ... 

Ditto 

29 

Pat wad h 

Ditto 

26 

Bankat 

Lower Primary, aided 
Girls’ School. 
Upper Primary 

••• 

Maharajganj 

102 

Jamil pur ... 

Ditto 

83 

Captainganj 

Ditto 

30 

Sherpiir 

Lower Primary 

32 

Malnapur ... 

Lower Primary, aided, 

25 

Raghupnr 

Ditto 

20 

Bibipur 

Ditto ••• 

36 

Captainganj, Branch, 

Ditto 

34 

Bhatani 

Ditto 

27 

Maharajganj 

Lower Primary, aided 
Girls’ School 


8 

Raghupur 

Ditto 

12 

Mau 

Vernacular Secondary 

58 

Mau, Branch 

Lower Primary 

71 

Mau 

Lower Primary Girls’ 



School 

24 

Mau, Dakhan Tola... 

Lower Primary, Girls’ 



School, aided... 

15 

Bakhta warganj 

Lower Primary, Boys’ 

19 

School, aided ... 

Dharwara 

Upper Primary 

67 

Kishunpur 

Lower Primary, aided 

21 

Mittu pur 

Ditto 

27 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, aided 
Girls' School ... 

14 


Gadhaura 

Ditto 

16 

Jahanaganj 

Upper Primary ••• 

109 

Chiriakot 

Ditto 

113 

1 Saraundha 

Lower Primary ... 

23 

1 Serna 

Lower Primary, aided 

20 



APPENDIX. 


XXXI 


Lut of Schools^ 190*4 — (continued). 


Tahsi 

Pargana, 

School. 


j Class. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 



H— District— C c(3«i^d)j 



1 

Bhojai 


Lower Primaryj aided. 

20 


1 

Bisliunpura 

• ph 

Ditto 

21 


1 

Jagarsandi 

... 

Ditto 

24 


Chiriafeot. — { 

Kajha 

*«• 

IMtto 

26 


i^conclcl') 1 

Khiria 

• •• 

Ditto 

16 


1 

Panrhi 


Ditto 

16 


i 

Tandwa 

• a. 

Ditto 

22 


f 

Muhammad aba d 


Vernacular Secondary 

35 



Sbahgarh 

• •• 

Upper Primary 

96 



Walidpur 


Ditto 

40 



Mubarakpur 

• • • 

Ditto 

76 

/-V 


Malo 

ft • • 

Ditto 

53 



Fatelipur 

• ft* 

Ditto 

63 

St 


Bakwal 


Ditto 

60 

o 


Sathiaon 

• ft* 

Ditto 

49 

T 


Eanbiipur 

• ft* 

Ditto 

40 



Ganjarpur 

• •• 

Ditto 

61 



Sumendha 

*•« 

Lower Piimary ,,, 

22 

eS 

ns 

J 

Muhammadabad 


Ditto 

66 

es 

pi 


Branch. 




B 


Bhadir 

• ftft 

Ditto 

34 

0? 


Pipri 

• ft* 

Ditto 

26 

C3 

Muliamniacla- J 

Palia 

• ft* 

Ditto 

64 


bad. 

Ujhauli 

ft • « 

Ditto ... 

So 



Ainari 


Ditto 

32 



Raini 

... 

Lower Primary, aided, 

18 



Anwar 


Ditto 

20 



Ghulibpur 

• ft* 

Ditto 

32 



Bagli Pingra 


Ditto 

17 



Amlaii 

• ft* 

Ditto 

15 



Dholna 

eft* 

Ditto 

16 



Bamhor 

••« 

Ditto 

28 



Fakhr-ud-dinpur 

ft » • 

Ditto 

39 



Kehnaur 

•ft* 

Ditto 

16 



iSheikhwara 

ft « * 

Ditto 

1 S7 



Muhammadabad 


1 Lower Primary, aided 

12 


I 



1 Girls* School, 

1 

L 

1 

Zamin Baramadpur... 

Ditto 

10 

r 

f 

Ghosi 


Vernacular S econdary, 

72 


1 

^'’u^ajpur 


Ditto 

68 



Kopaganj 


Upper Primary 

70 

‘5 

1 

' andwa Sarai 


Ditto 

60 

I-! 

Gliosi n. { 

Imla 


Ditto 

98 

CS J 


Gontha 


Ditto 

106 



Pura Maruf 


Ditto 

79 

1 


Ghosi, Branch 


Lower Primary 

100 

1 

1 

Mungmas 


Ditto 

38 


GhoBi.~C^o72cZ<^.) 


XXXll 


Azam gar h DUtvict, 


List of Schools, 1909 — (conckideclj. 


if. 

Fargana. 

Scliool. 

Class. 

A verage 
attend- 
ance. 

““ 


L I — Ol STIil CT- (coiichl) 



r 

f 

Adri 

Lower Primary 

U 

1 


i^uj-ajpur. Branch ... 

I'kto 

108 



Sahioz 

Ditto 

40 



Karara 

L'itto 

as 



Si pah 

Ditto 

50 



Dolni^liat 

Ditto 

40 



Kataliciri 

Ditto 

S5 



Semaii 

Ditto 

30 




Lower Primary, aided 

10 



D oil ri ghat 

Girls’ School. 




Kaiiriapar 

Lovier Primary, aided 

18 

j 



Bots’ Scdiool, 




Kopaganj 

Ditto 

37 



Pirhon 

Ditto ... 

23 



PuratMaru 

Ditto 

16 


Ghosi -- 

Sliakkirpiir 

DUco 

U 


{fjOTicldO 

Tengoa 

Ditto 

22 



Barrain 

Ditto ... 

17 


1 

Diliarauli 

Ditto 

17 



Kopagan] 

Ditto ... 

11 



Patehpiir, Tal Narja, 

Ditto ... 

14 



Pakri Bnziirg 

Ditto 

28 



Pirhvval ... 

Ditto 

17 

1 

> i 


Baiagaon 

Ditto ^ ... 

42 



Itaura ... 

Lower Primary, aided, 

29 



Ghosi 

Lower Primary, aided 

18 




Girls’ Sehocl. 




Kuvthi 

Ditto 

24 



Haiihdpur 

Ditto ... 

19 



Jamuari 

Ditto ... 

13 


<- 1 

Tmla 

Ditto 

12 



’ Bibipm- New ... 

Upper Primary 

66 



Oubari ... 

Ditto 

104 



Lakhnaur ... 

Ditto 

76 



Katghara Shankar ... 

Ditto 

98 



Hirajpatti ... 

Lower Primary 

81 



Dargah 

Ditto 

59 



Tajauli ... 

Ditto 

28 



Katghara Shankar .... 

Lower Primary, Girls’ 

22 


, 1 


School. 



Natthupar... ^ 

Fatehpur, Tal Ratoi, 

Lower Primary, Boys’ 

21 




aided. 




Rampnr - 

Ditto 

15 



i Dhanai ... 

Ditto 

22 



Nimdand 

Ditto 

28 



Kunda 

Ditto ... 

20 



Baari 

Ditto ... 

17 



Bhaironpur ... 

Ditto 

17 



1 Bela 

Ditto 

80 


1 

Dubari 

Lower Primary, Girls’ 

9 


1 ! 

L 

School. 



API»EKDIS. 


Sxxiii 


ROADS, 190^, 


-Provincial. 


(i) Gorakhpur, Dohrighat and Ghazipur trunk road 

(ii) Allahabad, Jaunpur and Dohrighat ditto 


Miles. Fur, 


B.— Local. 

l^^First class roads, metalled^ hridged and drained 
throughout, 

(i) Azamgarh to Ghazipur ... 

(ii) Azamgarh to Benares ... 

(iii) Azamgarh to Fyzabad (wide IlLi) 

(iv) Rani Sarai to Pavvai {vide I-iv and ll-xii) 

(V) Phulpur to Shahgan j ... 

(vi*) Azamgarh to Mau ... 

yii) Azamgarh station road ... „. 

viii) Ghazipur branch road ... ... 

Cix) Muhammadabad railway station approach road 
Cx) Khurhat railway station ditto 


0 4 35 


iJ . — Second class roads, unmetatted, bridged and drained 
throughout, 

(i) Azamgarh to Fyzabad {ride I-iii) ••• 

(ii) Sarsena to Kajha {vide l ... ... 

(iii) Mahul to Amari (y^de ll-iv') ... 

(iv) Muhammadpur to Phariha (vide //'/-z'?;) 

(v) Maharajganj to Khamaria {vide llLxvii) 

(vi) Maharajganj to Captainganj ... 

(vii) Azamgarh to Bilariaganj {vide 1 V~i) 

(viii) Muhammadpur to Mehnagar {vide lll-xxiv and 
114x). 

(ix) Bardah to Didarganj ... 

(x) Chiriakot to Sultanipur {vide IV-ix') ... ... 

(xi) Belha to Khamaria {vide Il-viii and Ill-xxiv') 

(xii) Phulpur to Belwai station, Oudh and Bohilkhand 

Railway, 

(xiii) Ghagra river to Kondhi ... 

(xiv) Chiriakot to Muhammadabad road 4 ,, 


4 0 

10 5 65 


lIL — Third class roads, banJeed and surfaced, but not drained* 

(i) Ahraula to Atraiilia ... ... 

(ii) Azamgarh to Nizamabad {vide Il-xxiii) ... 

(iii) Bhimpura to Bilanli 




XXXIV 


AzamgarTi District. 


EOADS, 190CJ— (concluded). 


Civ) 

(v) 

(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 

(ix) 

(X) 

(xi) 

(xii) 
Csiii) 

(xiv) 

(xv) 

(xvi) 
(xvii) 
(xviii) 

(xix) 

(xx) 

(xxi) 
(xxii) 

(xxiii) 

(xxiv) 

(XXV) 

(xxvi) 
(XXV ii) 


Muhammadpur to Captainganj, via Nizamabad ... 
Chiraiadand to Rajadepur ••• ••• ••• 

Dhanauli to Surajpur ... ... 

Dbaraura (Muhammadabad) to Kopaganj 
Dubari to Khirikota ... ... 

Gbosi to Jianpnr 
Gliosi to Nagra in Baliia 

Abraula to Captainganj ••• 

Maharajganj to Bhairondaspur ... ... 

Cbiriakot to Jiuli, vid Tarva and Deogaon (^vide 1 V- 
ix and ll-x"), 

Didarganj to Amari {vide llAii) ' ... 

Naraoni to Sidbarigbat ... 

Jianpur to Maharajganj ,,, 

Kharaaria to Koelsa {vide J7-v) ... 

Muhammadabad to Kanjra Dilsbadpur (Azmatgarh).., 
Manikpur Asna (GhosU to Uprauli {vide Ill-ix and 
iV-vii). 

Mau to Ranbirpur ... 

Muhammadabad to Shahgarb, vid Mubarakpur 
Walidpur to Nandwa Sarai ... ,, 

Rani Sarai to Shahjiarpur, vid Nizamabad ,, 

Mahul to Koelsa, vid Abraula ... 

Ramgarh to Latghat (jside IV-vi) ... 

Mehnagar to Tarwa {vide i2-?aj) ... „ 

Cbiriakot to the Gbazipur boundary 


Miles. Fur, 

33 5 

U 6 

8 4 

11 2 

5 3 

16 5 

10 4 

14. 0 

2 8 

44 2 

7 0 

1 4 

14 0 

3 0 

7 4 

7 6 

6 0 

11 4 

6 2 

38 1 

16 0 

5 1 

13 0 

7 0 


Total 


285 0 


IV. -^Fourth class roads, hanJced hut not surfaced, partially 
bridged and drained. 


(i) Abhimanpatti to Bbagatpur 

(ii) Gbosi to Dargah 

(iii) Anjwa to Ramgarh 

(iv) Are to Shamsabad 

<v) Bazar Gosain to Khamauli Kalan 

(vi) Bilariaganj to Ramgarh {vide Ill-xxv^ 

(vii) Chakaut to Pkarsadandh {vide IILxix) 
(viii) Chapri to Maharajganj 

(ix) Mau to Snltanipur {vide Jll-xiiO 
(X) Sharf-ud-din to Shahgarb ... 

(xi) Jianpur to Mubarakpur ... 

(xii) Rani Sarai to Mehnagar 
(xiii) Raunapar to Rajadepur 




Total 


Grand Total 


8 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

23 

4 

1 

2 

4 

6 

14 

0 

4 

6 

15 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

18 

0 

9 

6 

120 

6 

707 

1-36 



Ghagra. - Kiver.. 


APPENDIX 


XXXY 


FERRIES, 190J. 


Name of ferry. Village. Pargana. Taheil. Management, 



Maliarajgani, 


r D i s t r i c t ^ 
Gopalpur, Sagri, ? B o a r d, > 
I Gorakhpur, j 


“4.4.” i 


Gorakhpur. 

Ditto 


Ditto Ditto Ditto 


Gola Nainijor, Nainijor ... Sagri ... Ditto 

Dobrighat ... Dohri ».• Ghosi ...! Gliosi, 

Bajpur Takia, Naarullabpur. Ditto Ditto 

Daliia Kbarauti, Surajpur ••• Ditto Ditto 


partment, 


^ Diet r ictl 
< B 0 a r d, V 
t Azamgarh.J 


^ Painar Baroha, Baroha ... 


Natthupur, Ditto 







xssyi 


Ammgarli District. 


POST-OFFICES, 


Talisil. 

Pargana. 

Office. 

Class. 




Azamgaih 

• •• 

Head office, com- 





bined. 




Azam garb city 

• •• 

Sub -office, 

5 



Azamgarh railway 

station... 

Branch office. 

ha 

2 i 

eS 

Nizamabad 


Nizamabad 

Fhulpur 

... 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 

<3 



Sarai AJir 


Ditto* 




Gambhirpur 

• • • 

Ditto. 




Mubaramadpur 

... 

Branch office.' 



•» 

Sarai Rani 

#»» 

Ditto. 

“ 

Bela Daulatabad 

...i 

Mehnagar 

Thekmau 

• •• 

Sub-office, 

Branch office. 

d 

o 


i 

Deogaon 


Sub-office. 

fco *< 
o 


\ 

Bardah 


Ditto. 

to 

Q 

Deogaon 

... < 

Lalganj 


Branch office. 


I 

Mehnajpur 


Ditto. 

L 


1 

Tarhvvah 

••• 

Ditto. 

■ 

Kauri a 

j 

Koelsa „• 


1 Branch office. 

'"i 

Taharbazidpur 


Ditto. 



( 

Mabul „• 


Sub-office. 

*5 

15 ' 

Mabul 

... 

Phulpur 

Didarganj 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 



( 

Pawai 

••• 

Ditto. 


Atrautia 

5 

Abraula 


' Sub-office, 

L 

•'■I 

Atraulia 

••• 

Ditto. 

f 


f 

1 

Sagri 

• • • 

Sub-office. 


Kandhrapur «.« 


Ditto. 

1 

Sagri 

1 

j 

Bankat 


Branch office. 

•i f 

•.* ■< 

1 

Latghat 


Ditto. 



1 

Raima par 

• •• 

Ditto. 

m 


1 

. Bilariaganj 


Ditto. 

\ 

Gopalpuv 


Maharajganj ... 
Sardaha 


Sub-office, 

Branch office. 


Man NafUbbapjan 

c 

Mau Katlibbanjan 


Sub-office, corn* 


*** 1 


bined. 

tisS 

1 

Sarbau 


Branch office. 

a 

Ohiriakot . 

\ 

Cbiriakot 

• •• 

Sub-office, 

"i 

Jahanaganj 


Ditto. 

t& 

A 

53 


( 

Mubammadabad 


Sub-office. 

^ * 

Mubammadabad 

... 

1 Mubarakpur 

1 

... 

Sub-office, com- 
bined. 


L 

1 

, Khurbat 

... 

Branch office. 




APPENDIX. 


XXX Vll 


POST-OFFICES, 1900.~(coacluded) . ’ 


Tahsil 


Pargana, 


Ghosi 


o 

O 


Office, 


Class. 

Dolirigliat 

... 

Sub-office, com 
bined. 

Ghosi 


Sub-office, 

Ko pagan j 


Ditto, 

Sura] pur 


Branch office. 

Imla ••• 


Ditto, 

Majhwara ... 


Ditto. 

Nandwa Sarai... 


Ditto, 


1^1 Natthupur 


»4'* 


1 


Madhubaa 

Rarapur 




Sub'OfiSce. 

Ditto, 





xxxYiii 


Azamgarh District. 


MARKETS, 190J. 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Village, 

Market days. 

■2 1* r 

r 

Azaingarh 

Sunday and Thursday. 

Sj ] 

a S s i 

Nizamabad ... •< 

1 

Sarai Mir ... 

Sunday and Wednesday, 

Nizamabad 

Monday and Thursday. 

K i 

< a L 

1 

L 

Sarai Rani ... 

No fixed day. 


Bela-Daulata- ( 

Thekmaii 

i Monday and Friday. 


bad. 1 

Mehnagar 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

£3 

O 

f 

Deogaon 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

l-i 


Lalganj ,,, 

Sunday and VTednesday, 

o 

Q 

Deogaon - 

Darj^apur, alias Natb^ 
wara. 

Monday, 



Sidhauna ... 

Mehnajpur ... 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

r 


Koelsa 

Monday and Friday. 



Bazidpur 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

, 

f 

j 

Palhni ... 

Sunday. 

s 

Mittupur ... 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

cS 

Mahal ... 

1 

Birauaa ... 

Sunday and Thursday, 

Maliul ... 

Monday and Friday. 

o - 

i 

Pawai ... 

Ditto. 

*5 

L 

Phulpur 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

i-4 

• 

Hasnadih 

Sunday and Wednesday, 

<1 

Makhanha 

Sunday and Thursday, 


Atranlia ... > 

Atranlia 

Monday and Friday. 

1 

^ Vi 

Atranlia 
, Atraith 

Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday, 


r 

Jianpur 

Sunday and Thursday. 

• 


Ijatghat 

Ohandpatti ... 

Julahapnr 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Sagri 

Azmatgarh 

Satnan 

Bhimbhar, (Piparha 

Monday and Saturday, 
Monday and Friday, 

Ditto, 

es 

CQ 

Bulya Bhar ). 

Bankat 

Tuesday and Friday. 



Bilariaganj 

Anjan Shehid 

Bazar Gosain 

Kankh Bhar ... 

Mahula 1 

Patwadh 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday, 




. Sagri.— 

Miihammadabad. (cottcld). 


APPENDIX. 


XXXIX 


MARKETS, im. -(.concluded). 


Pargana. 


Village. 


Market days. 


Gopalpur 


f Maharajganj . 
I Sheopur 
-{ Captainganj . 
I Semra 
k Sardaha 


Mau Natliblianjan Saihau (Mau) 


Chiriakot 


Jahanaganj 
Baihalganj ... 

Clibapra, (Jhak Badr-ud- 
din. 


Muliammad- 

abad. 


Sunday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday 
Ditto. 


Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Friday, 


f Mubarak pur ... ... I 

I Walidpur ... ... 

Amlan, Muhalla Katra,,. 
t Deokali ... ... 

Nagpur 

J Walidpur, Bhira 
Shahgarh 

Bara Sanichra ... 

Muhatnraadabad ... 
Khairabad ••• ••• 

Shurhat ... ... 

, Dih 

f Kodhni ... 

Chiraiadand ... ... 

Kopaganj ... ... 

Gonlha 

Pura Sheikh Maruf •„ 
Ghosi ... ... 

. Rasulpur ... ... 

‘ Adri ... ... 

Baragaon ... ... 

Bojhi ... 

Pindhwal ... ... 

Imla 

Kasela Bela ... ... 

^ Miihammadabad Sipah, 


Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Wednesday and Saturday 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday, 

Friday. 

Sunday, 

Ditto, 

Sunday, Wednesday s ad_ 
Sunday and Thursday, 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday, 
Monday and Friday, 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday 
Ditto. 

Saturday, 


Natthupur 


' Sipah 

Fatehpur ... 
Dargah, Chak Mamu 
Ghaziapur ... 

’{ Ram pur 

Katghara Shankar 
Kath Taraus... 
Bhaironpur ... 

^ Lakhnaur (Anjurpur) 


Sunday. ^ 

! Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto 

Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday, 

Tuesday and Thursday. 
Friday. 

Saturday, 


xl 


Azamgarli District* 


FAIRS, 190&. 


Talisil. 

Fargana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

A 

Date. i 

1 

.pp- 

me 

iveiafe. 
atv ■’ 
an' 

f 

r 

Azamgarh ... 

Dasahra 

Kuar Sndi lOtb ... 

15 

o • 1 


Nizamabad ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

2, 

=! 1 


Sarai Rani ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,‘ 

1 


Uarbasa 

Puranmasbi ... 

Katik Sudi Puran- 



Nizamabacl,*{ 



niaflhi. 

20 000 

B 


Ghauepur ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

1,000 



Haria Silninadi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

j 


Anwank 

Ramnaumi ... 

Chait Sudi 9tb, 

1,000 

L 

L 

Jahanianpur... 

Dargab 

Ziqad 28th & 29tb, 

1,000 

r 

Bek'Dau- C 

Thekmaii ... 

Dasahra 

Kuar Sudi 10th... 

900 


latabad | 

Mebnagar •m 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

800 

d 

Belhabans ... 

Tandwa ... 

Bliawani 

Chait Sudi 9tli ... 

1,100 

o 

d 

f 

Deogaon ... 

Daaahra ... 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

1,100 

O 

<0 

1 

fialgaoj 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

1,100 

Q 

{ 

Sidhauna ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 



Deogaon i 

Ditto 

Bhawani ... 

Chait Sndi 9th ... 

i 


i 

Palhna ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 


i 

1 

Singhpur ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 


. 

Sauria 

Usar Kadbwa, 

Bbaironji 

Jeth Sudi 10th ... 

1,000 

s 

f 

' Shah Raja ... 

Shall Raja ... 

Aghan Badi lOth, 

3.900 

CS 

- S 

1 

I 



Kartik Sudi Pu- 

■8i260 


Mabul ... J 

Sbamshabad, 

Darbasa 

ranmashi 


«■! 

i 

I 

Kumh 

Sbeoratri 

Phagun Sudi 13th, 

2 


^ 1 

Ditto 

Ramnaumi ... 

Chait Sudi 9th ... 

1,0. 

d 

1 

L Pawai 

Sobhat 

Jeth Puranmasbi.,. 

l,0uu 

< 

A 4’1‘ianl 1 rt 

[ Saraiyan ... 

Shah Panliari, 

Every Monday ... 

51’ 

] 

jaiiduua ^ 

1 Amdi 

Gobind Sahib, 

Aghan Sudi 10th 


i 

• 

Sundarpur ... 

Bij^i Dashmi 

Knar Sndi 10th ... 





(Dasahra ) 


2,000 



Khanqab 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

2,u'. 1 



Bahrain. 




*n 


Azmatgarh, 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 



Sagri ... • 

{ Latghat 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 


OQ , 

{ 

Kankhbhar, 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

b.o 


1 

Bankat 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

1,500 



Bazar Gosain 

, • Ditto ... 

Ditto 

2,500 



1 Nainijor 

Puranmasbi ... 

Kartik Sudi Pu- 

1,000 





ranmashi. 




Jianpnr 

Dargah |S li a h 

Muharraro, 22nd, 

3,000 


. 

L Bbagatpnr ... 

Labra Sobhat... 

Baisakh Sudi, 13tl 

1, 4,000 





Muhammadabad/ Sagri. — i^concld^' 
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FAIRS, 19C9 — ('continued). 






Approxi- 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

mate 

average 

attend- 





ance. 

r 

Clihintona ... 

Bijai Dash mi or 

Kuar Sudi, 10th ... 

2,000 


Dasahra, 


Jamil pur ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

2,000 


GhuibupatLi, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 


Baiiia 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

1,000 


Maharajganj, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 

Gopalpur... ^ 

Ditto 

Bhaironji ... 

Puranmashi in every 

500 

Ditto 

Ditto 

month. 

Jeth Sudi, 10th ... 

8,000 



Lachbman- 

Dbanusyug ... 

Aghan Sudi 5th 

1,000 

L 

kund. 



s r 

Sarhaa, Mutal- 
liqa Mail. 

Ditto 

Jeth ... 

500 

ce 



600 

CC 

Sarai Lakhnnsi, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

vO 

IMntalliqa Man 



1,000 


Jahangirabad, 

Ram Lila ... 

Kuar Sudi, 10th ... 

IS 

Mutailiqa Mau. 



300 

S 

Imlia 

Dbanusyug ... 

Aghan 

Cw 

Ummanpur ... 

Ram Lila 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

300 

Qariat Mittu, 

Tari 

Brahmajot Debi, 

Chait Sudi 9th ... 

500 

f 

Sicliuii Har- 

Bijai Dasbmi or 

Kuar Sudi, 10th ... 

500 

kesh. 

Dasahra. 



j 

Baralitir Jag- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

900 

I 

1 

dispur? 

Barhalganj ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

1,000 

1 

Obiriakot, Mu- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

1 

Chiriakot... ^ 

halla Molna- 
ganj. 

lamailuagar, 

Saiyid Salar Ma- 

Month of Jeth ... 

500 


Mutailiqa Cbi- 

sud Ghazi. 




riakot. 





^imroQ 

Piagari ... 

Chait Sudi, 9th and 
Kartik Sudi Puran- 
mashi. 

600 




r 

Deokali 

Deolas .k. 

Kartik Sudi and Jeth 

1,500 

Bhatpura Sufi- 

Ditto 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

200 

Si 

a 

ganj. 

Bara ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

280 

•n 

a 

Bania Par 

Ditto 

Ditto 

350 

s -i 

Akhri ••• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

100 

a 

es 

Kaiban,??zawza 

Ditto ... 

Chait Sudi, 9th and 

800 

■g 

Chak Jafari. 


Kartik Sudi Puran- 


a 


mashi. 




- Ghosi Muhammadab.ivi—- 
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ArMiXigarli DUirid. 


FAIRS, 1905— (concluded). 


Fargana. Locality. Name of fair. 


Approxi- 

mate 

averag-e 

attend- 

ance. 


f Paiia 

M uhumraada- 
bad. 

Nawada and 
I Katra, Mu- 
taliqa Am- 
lau. 

Kamalpur ... 

1 Mubarakpnr... , 
j Shabgaih ... 


Mubaiakpm'.. 

Anwaun 


Deolas 

Sobbat 


I OainraOB 
j Qajandarpur, 
L Kaeaii 


Daaahra and 
Debi ki puja. 

Bajgaddi ... 
Debi Asthan ... 


jObero Talii Dasabra 
Snmenda ... Ditto 
Gajendha ... Dargah 


Ram Lilaf 
Kamnaumi ... 
Ram Lila 


Knar Sudi lOtb ... 300 

Rajab 22nd 100 

1st Tuesday of 4,000 

Baisakb. 


Jeth Sudi 10 tb ... 

Ist Tuesday of 
Baisakb. 

Ditto 

Knar 8udi 1st to 
the full moon. 

Knar Puranmasbi, 

Chait Sudi 9th 

Knar Sudi 1st to 
10th. 

Ditto 

Every Thursday 
in Asarb, 

Kuar t^udi 10th, 

Chait Sudi 9th 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 


Gbo*^! 


f Sahroz ... 

Dohrigbat ... 

Ditto 

Snrajpur 

Gontha 

linla 

Muhanr.niada- 
bad Sipah, 
BiiauU 

Qasba Ghosi, 
Pindhwal ... 
Karandand... 
Adamptir ... 
b Ratanpur ... 


Ash nan (bath- 
ing fair). 

Ditto ... 
Ram Lila 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dttto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ^ . ... 
Dhanusyug ... 
Ditto 


} Nbittbupur, ChnkmanuaZ/ail Dargah Miran 
b Dargah. ) Sahib, 


Kartik Sudi Puran- 3,000 
mashi. 

Ditto ... 10,500 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 3,900 

Ditto 2,025 

Ditto ... 1,500 

Ditto ... 1,400 

Ditto ... 1,060 

Ditto ... 1,080 

Ditto ... 3,050 

Ditto ... 560 

Ditto ... 520 

Aglian Sudi 5th ... 2,000 

Ditto ... 560 

Jeth Sudi 10th ... 4,050 




GAZETTEER OP AZAMGARH. 


INDEX. 


A 


Abdul Fatah Nizamabadi, pp. 63, 91. 

Act XX of 1866, pp. U8, 191, 209, 212, 
242, 245, 263, 262, 263, 280, 290. 
Ahirias, p. 17, 

Ahirs, pp. 78, 106, 116, 

Ahraula, pp, 64, 68, 139, 162, 191. 

Ahraula tahsil, pp. 8, 10, 12, 30, 31, 32, 
36, 38, 251—263. 

Akhaichanda, p. 78. 

Ambari, p. 95. 

Aawank, p. 156. 

Araon Jahanianpur, p. 155. 

Arboriculture, p 13. 

Area of the district, p, 1. 

Arhar, p, 37. 

Arya Samaj, p. 76. 

Asaldeo, pp. 87, 155, 

A sauna Tal, p. 9. 

Atbaisi, p. 80, 

Atita, p. 89, ' 

Atraith, p. 191. 

Atraulia, pp. 64, 74, 139, 148, 178, 179, 
180, 181, 191, 194. 

Atraulia pargana, pp. 122, 192 — 195. 
Azamgarh, pp, 21, 22, 64, 67, 68, 74, 76, 
108, 138, 143, 147, 151, 152, 168, 169, 
173— 183, 195—198. 

Azamgarh Chakla, p. 173. 

Azamgarh, Rajas of, pp, 107 — 109, 166, 
186. 

Azamgarh tahsil, pp. 11, 23, 30,31, 32, 
36, 38, 40, 41, 122, 274—278. 

Azam Khan, Raja, pp. 108, 168, 172—173, 
Azmatgarh, pp. 168, 187, 198. 

Azmat Khan, Raja, pp. 108, 168, 199. 


B 


Badrauwan Nala, pp. 4, 9. 
Bagh Binjra, p- 113. 
Bahrozpur, pp. 156, 158, 199. 
Bajra, p 37. 

Bais Rajputs, p. 79- 
Balsundara, p. 6, 

Balui, p. 5. 

Bauar, Raja, pp, 86, 88. 
Bangar, pp. 3, 4, 41, 

IJanias, pp. 88, 106, 

Bankat, p. 199. 

Banks, p. 55, 

Baragaon, p. 200. 


Bardah, pp. 139, 200. 

Baxhalganj, p. 64. 

Baris, p. 89. 

Barley, p, 38. 

Basnai Nala, p. 9. 

Baz Bahadur talvda, p. 111. 

Behnas, p. 91. 

Bela-Daulatabad pargana, pp. 123, 201— 
204. 

Belha, p. 204, 

Belhabans pargana, pp. 165, 204 — 207, 
Beni Madho, p. 178. 

Besu river, p 2. 

Bhadaon pargana, pp. 124, 155. 
Bhagatpur, pp. 77, 83, 90, 157, 207. 
Bhainsahi river, p. 2. 

Bhao Singh, p. 80. 

Bhars, pp. 84, 115, 155. 

Bhatmila, p. 92. 

Bhira Indpur, p. 84. 

Bhuinhars, pp. 85—88, 105, 115. 
Bighadam tenures, p. 102. 

Biiariaganj, p. 208. 

Bird, Mr., p. 178, 

Birds, pp. 16—16. 

Birwars, p. 87, 

Bisen Rajputs, p. 80. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 78, 105, 115, 

Bricks, p. 14. 

Bridges, p. 68, 

Building materials, p. 16. 

Burhdeo, p. 81. 

o 


Camels, p. 19. 

Oaptainganj, p. 208. 

Carts, p, 19. 

Castes, pp 77, 90, 

Cattle, pp. 17 — 20. 

Cattle disease, pp. 19—20, 

Census, mde population. 

Cesses, \'ide rates. 

Chains, p. 89. - , i i 

Chakesar pargana, pp. 122, loh, 1G4. 
Chaman Ara Begam, p. 163, 
Chamars, pp. 77 — 78, 115. 
Ohamanwan, p. 95, 

Chandel Kajpats, p. 82, 

Chandpatti, p. 208. 

Charfchi, pp. 43—44. 

Ohaubhaipur, p. 156. 

Ohauhan Rajputs, p, 83. 



ii 


INDEX. 


Cliauri, p, 80. 

Ohena, p. 89. 

Oiieros, p« 155. 

Chhapri, pp, 64, 69. 

Chhinhin, p, 92. 

Chhoti Sarju river, pp. 3, 4, 5. 

Chiriakot, pp. 68, 74, 139, 148, 155, 177, 
209. 

Chiriakot pargana, pp. 164, 210—213. 
Cholera, p. 25. 
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